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Round door entrance to safe deposit vault, Aetna State Bank, Chicago. The materials used in the 
composition of this door provide protection against all known methods of attack. Particular 
attention was given to the metal which guards against burning with the oxyacetylene torch 
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Outside view of massive security vault doorinthe Aetna Open view of security vault door in the Aetna State 


State Bank, Chicago, Ill., showing crane hinge, Bank, Chicago, Ill. Double custody key locks are 
ouble custody combination locks, and pressure provided for the grille gate. The door is composed 
system. Combination dials are covered with of alternate layers of hard and soft steel, and flame 
shields so that the operator only can see the resisting metal. This door is finished in 


numbers when it is being operated natural steel 














Effects of Our Immigration Policy on the 
Labor Situation 
By Benjamin M. Anderson, Jr., Ph.D. 


Economist of the Chase National Bank, New York 


tion at the annual meeting of the 

Philadelphia Association of Credit 
Men, held at Philadelphia on April 22, 
Dr. Benjamin M. Anderson, Jr., econ- 
omist of the Chase National Bank of 
New York, paid special attention to the 
labor situation as affected by our new 
immigration policy. With labor supply 
held down by our immigration restric- 
tions, wages are necessarily higher than 
they would otherwise have been. This is 
desirable, but it involves changes of 
business policy, and readjustments of 
several kinds. (1) We must economize 
labor, using land and capital with com- 
parative lavishness, and using labor 
only for the most important uses. Our 
strength will be even more than ever 
in mass production where machines turn 
out many thousands or millions of units 
of a given pattern. Production calling 
for a great deal of hand labor we shall 
increasingly surrender to Europe. (2) 
There is taking place, and will continue 
to take place, a shifting of industries 
from the northern half of the Atlantic 
seaboard, and especially from New 
England, to other parts of the country, 
notably the South, where wages are 
much lower, while there is taking place 
a counter movement of population from 
areas of the United States, where wages 
are low, to the industrial centers, where 
they are high. This will tend toward a 
leveling up of wages in the interior of 
the country, especially in the South, 
with ultimately a leveling down of 
wages in the northern half of the At- 
lantic seaboard, especially in New 
England. (3) The situation creates an 
increased inducement to American cap- 
ital to seek foreign investment. 

Dr. Anderson said in part: 


GS ‘rion at the on the business situa- 


One of the difficult and novel problems 
which confronts American business is the in- 


elasticity and shortage in our labor supply 
which grows out of our new immigration 
policy. In pre-war days expanding business 
was usually a signal for an increased flow 
of labor to this country, while periods of 
business inactivity usually witnessed a sharp 
falling off in the rate of immigration, and 
even a considerable back flow to Europe of 
transient labor. Our present restrictions on 
immigration, which seem likely to be tight- 
ened even further by pending legislation in 
Congress, make a very different situation. 
The mere shortage of labor is one thing. The 
inelasticity of the labor supply is a different 


thing. Each aspect calls for changes in busi- 


ness policy, while the shortage of labor is 
requiring, and will continue to require, sub- 
stantial readjustments among our industries, 
and a shifting of population and industries. 
among different sections of the country. 

In a large way, it may be said that the 
rate of wages depends upon the proportion 
between the labor supply on the one hand, 
and the natural resources and capital with 
which labor works on the other hand. When 
land and capital are scarce and dear and 
men are abundant, men become cheap. When 
men are scarce and land and capital are 
abundant, wages tend to be high. Wages in 
the United States would have been very 
much higher than they were in the ten years 
preceding the War if we had adopted in 
1904 the immigration policy which we now 
have. Even if prices should go back to 
pre-war levels, wages will not go back to 
pre-war levels while our present immigration 
policy continues. 

I think that all humane men must welcome 
the improvement in the position of American 
labor which this involves. High-priced labor, 
however, is not necessarily high-cost labor. 
American labor is highly efficient, partly by 
virtue of education, intelligence, and native 
ability, and partly by virtue of the fact that 
it is used in conjunction with a large volume 
of land and capital, and so has much greater 
opportunity to turn out a large product per 
individual. Where high wages grow out of 
high output per man, they are economically 
desirable and may be expected to continue. 
High wages accompanied by slovenly work, 
reduced output, and progressive inefficiency, 
are an economic monstrosity, and cannot be 
maintained. Wages depend on productivity, 
and this elementary truth is not, as a rule, 
adequately appreciated by American labor. 
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Editorial Comment 


The Controversy With Japan 


UE to a widespread belief that 

for some years the influx of 

foreigners into the United States 
has been greater than was desirable, a 
decided sentiment has of late arisen in 
favor of more restricted immigration. 
This sentiment has manifested itself in 
the newspapers and through other chan- 
nels of popular opinion, and has been re- 
flected in legislation. In applying the 
restrictions upon immigration so as to 
avoid discrimination, the number of im- 
migrants to be admitted in any one year 
has been fixed at a certain per cent. of 
the persons from the various countries 
domiciled in the United States on cer- 
tain preceding census dates. While 


this rule gave admission to a much larger 


number from some countries than from 
others, no objection could be lodged 
against it on the ground of discrimina- 
tion. But to this rule an exception has 
been made in regard to immigrants from 
China and Japan. These are not to be 
admitted to the country, because they 
are not eligible to American citizenship. 

Vigorous exception to this discrimina- 
tion has keen made by the Japanese 
Government, a protest having been is- 
sued by the Japanese Ambassador to the 
United States expressing the opinion 
that “grave consecuences” would follow 
the application of this policy of dis- 
crimination. This expression was re- 
sented by the Senate, which promptly 


passed the immigration bill with the 
clause prohibiting Japanese immigra- 
tion as an answer to what was ir.terpre- 


ted » a threat from the Ambassador of 





Japan. In a letter addressed to Secre- 
tary Hughes the Ambassador has dis- 
claimed any intention of issuing a threat 
to the American Government—a dis~ 
claimer which Mr. Hughes promptly 
accepted. The Japanese Government 
does not question the right of the United 
States to regulate its immigration 
policy, or even to prohibit immigration 
altogether, including the Japanese. 
Its objection is based upon the fact 
that the proposed law constitutes a 
discrimination against Japan in that 
while immigration from other countries 
is permitted it is denied to the Japanese. 

For some years the coming of Japan- 
ese into the United States has been 
regulated by a convention between the 
two countries known as the “gentlemen’s 
agreement.” This placed upon Japan 
the duty of closely regulating the 
number of Japanese coming into the 
United States. It would seem that had 
this agreement been superseded by a 
provision whereby the percentage ra- 
tion would have been applied to the 
Japanese the same as to immigrants 
from other countries, the probable 
increase in the annual number of im- 
migrants from Japan would have been 
below 150. Japan was quite willing to 
accept the same ratio applicable to other 
countries, or to modify the so-called 
“gentlemen’s agreement’ to meet the 
wishes of the American Government. 
Secretary Hughes wished to deal with 
the matter through the agency of 
diplomacy, but this proposal the Senate 
refused to accept. 

Japan was summoned into the family 
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of nations by the United States, and in 
several respects has patterned its insti- 
tutions on those of this country. But as 
time went on and Japan became formid- 
able in military and naval power, con- 
siderable rivalry developed between the 
two countries. This was due to the 
great interests possessed by each coun- 
try in the theater of the Pacific. An 
alliance was made between Great Britain 
and Japan, which was not looked on 
with favor in the United States. It was 
finally dissolved and was succeeded by 
a pact between Japan, Great Britain, 
France and the United States to pre- 
serve the peace in Pacific waters. At 
the same time an agreement was reached 
whereby the contest for naval suprem- 
acy between Japan and the United 
States was checked. To placate senti- 
ment in this country and other western 
nations Japan also relinquished posses- 
sion or control over large areas in 
China and Siberia. 

It will be seen that in the interests 
of peace Japan made great sacrifices. 
Under these circumstances her people 
and Government rightfully expected to 
be treated with the consideration due to 
a self-respecting power. Japan feels 
very strongly that the United States 
has disappointed this expectation by dis- 
criminating against Japanese immigra- 
tion. 

Aside from the merits of this con- 
troversy as it relates to the matter of 
Japanese immigration, a larger ques- 
tion arises. It relates to the method of 
handling our foreign relations. Under 
the Constitution of the United States 
the President is to advise with the 
Senate in the making of treaties with 
foreign countries, but present practice 
seems to be in the direction of relieving 
the President of his diplomatic preroga- 
tives and conferring these exclusively 
upon the Senate. This injects politics 
into the settlement of questions that 
ought to be considered carefully and 
acted upon with great moderation and 
restraint. It can not be contended that 
the Senate acted with dignity or pro- 


priety in this instance. Even puiting 
upon Ambassador Hanihara’s letter the 
worst possible construction, namely, 
that it constituted a veiled threat, what 
warrant did that give the Senate for 
countering the threat by precipitate 
action sure to give offense to a friendly 
power? Is not this country strong 
enough to display moderation and self- 
restraint? If we are threatened, must 
we hasten to retaliate? This may be the 
action of school-boys, or of savage 
tribes, but is hardly consistent with 
American character or American dignity, 

The abstract merits of the Japanese 
immigration question are not being here 
considered. A deeper issue is involved. 
It has to do with our own sense of cour- 
tesy and justice. Incidentally, how- 
ever, it may be said that Japan has 
slowly and laboriously struggled for- 
ward to a high place among the nations 
of the world. She has taken up her 
responsibilities and has discharged them 
in a way to command the respect of all 
right-minded peoples. Lately her coasts 
have been ravaged by fire and earth- 
quake, causing a loss of property and 
life so appallingly great as to win 
universal sympathy. Because of the 
help extended by the American people 
in the face of this great calamity. the 
friendly relations between Japan and 
the United States were greatly strength- 
ened. And they had been growing bet- 
ter ever since the Washington Disarma- 
ment Conference, when Japan showed 
her readiness to remove all possible 
ground of suspicion between the two 
countries. 

Shall these good relations be endan- 
gered, and peace possible put in jeop- 
ardy, over the matter of 145 Japanese 
coming into the United States each 
year? It is unthinkable that this 
should be so. 

Sound American opinion demands 
that Japan be treated with courtesy and 
justice. The preservation of friendly 
relations between the two countries is of 
the greatest importance to the interest 
of both Japan and the United States. 
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A Code of Business Ethics 


ORKING under the auspices of 
W the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States, a committee 


has formulated a code of business ethics 
in the following terms: 


“The foundation of business is con- 
fidence, which springs from integrity, 
fair dealing, efficient service and mutual 
benefit. 

“The reward of business for service 
rendered is a fair profit plus a safe 
reserve, commensurate with risks in- 
volved and foresight exercised. 

“Equitable consideration is due in 
business alike to capital, management, 
employees and the public. 

“Knowledge, thorough and specific, 
and unceasing study of the facts and 
forces affecting a business enterprise 
are essential to a lasting individual suc- 
cess and to efficient service to the public. 

“Permanency and continuity of serv- 
ice are basic aims of business, that 
knowledge gained may be fully utilized, 
confidence established and efficiency in- 
creased. 

“Obligations to itself and _ society 
prompt business unceasingly to strive 
toward continuity of operation, better- 
ing conditions of employment and in- 
creasing the efficiency and opportunities 
of individual employees. 

“Contracts and undertakings, written 
or oral, are to be performed in letter 
and in spirit. Changed conditions do 
not justify their cancellation without 
mutual consent. : 

“Representation of goods and services 
should be truthfully made and scrupu- 
lously fullfilled. 

“Waste in any form—of capital, la- 
bor, services, materials or natural re- 


sources—is intolerable, and constant 
effort will be made toward its elimina- 
tion. 

“Excesses of every nature— the infla- 
tion of credit, overexpansion, overbuy- 
ing, overstimulation of sales—which 


create artificial conditions and produce 
crises and depressions—are condemned. 

“Unfair competion, embracing ll 
acts characterized by bad faith, decep- 
tion, fraud or oppression, including 
commercial bribery, is wasteful, de- 
spicable and a public wrong. Business 
will rely for its success on the excel- 
lence of its own service. 

“Controversy will, where possible, be 
adjusted by voluntary agreement or im- 
partial arbitration. 

“Corporate forms do not absolve from 
or alter the moral obligations of indi- 
viduals. Responsibilities will be as eour- 
ageously and concientiously discharged 
by those acting in representative ca- 
pacities as when acting for themselves. 

“Lawful co-operation among business 
men and useful business organizations 
in support of these principles of busi- 
ness conduct, is commended. 

“Business should render restrictive 
legislation unnecessary through so con- 
ducting itself as to deserve and inspire 
public confidence.” 


Should this proposed code of business 
ethics be adopted and lived up to by 
business concerns generally in the 
United States, it would not only result 
in a higher standard of enterprise, but 
would probably be found far more 
profitable in the long run than some of 
the questionable practices now in vogue. 
These practices need not be dishonest. 
necessarily in order to invite condem- 
nation. Many of them are rather short- 
sighted and represent an over-anxious 
desire for business and profit. The 
observance of a code like the above 
would undoubtedly tend toward greater 
business stability. 

While business as a whole in the 
United States has been generally con- 
ducted upon a high plane, it is not 
contended that no improvement is 
possible. 

Bankers have a code of ethics which 
they customarily follow, even though 
not attested by their hands and seals. 
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Branch Banking Regulations 


EW regulations regarding the 

establishment of branch banks 

have been formulated by the 
Federal Reserve Board embodying 
these provisions: 


“The establishment of branches will 
be restricted to the city of location of 
the parent bank and the territorial area 
within the state contiguous thereto (as 
defined in the board’s resolution of No- 
vember 7, 1923), except where state 
banking authorities have certified and 
the board finds that public necessity and 
advantage renders a departure from the 
principle necessary or desirable. 

“As a general principle no branches 
will be authorized unless the state 
authorities regularly make simultaneous 
examinations, satisfactory to the board, 
of the head office and all branches, 
agencies or offices. 

“As a general principle the board will 
require that the parent bank keep for 
itself and its branches an adequate ratio 
of capital to total liabilities and an ade- 
quate percentage of its investments in 
the form of paper or securities eligible 
for discount or purchase by Federal 
Reserve banks. 

“The board will not consider an ap- 
plication to establish a branch until the 
local state authorities have approved its 
establishment and the Federal Reserve 
authorities of the district have made a 
report upon the financial condition of 
the applying bank, the general character 
of its management. what effect the 
establishment of the branch would have 
on other banks or branches in the 
locality, and whether the establishment 
of such branch weuld be in the interest 
of the public. and have also submitted 
their recommendation as to whether or 
not the application should be granted.” 


While the Federal Reserve Board has 
no authority to regulate the exercise of 
branch banking under state laws, it has 
very large powers in fixing the rules for 
membership of banks in the Federal 
Reserve System. The scope and ap- 


plication of these rules as they relate to 
branch banking will in general perhaps 
conform to the disposition shown by 
Congress in the matter of branch banks, 


& 


British Banks and Russian 
Credits 


HE steps necessary to restore 
Russian credit have been thus 
set forth by a committee of 

British bankers engaged in considering 
the matter: 


1. That a recognition of debts, public 
and private, should be agreed upon, ac- 
ceptable to both countries. 

2. That an equitable arrangement for 
the restitution of private property to 
foreigners shall be made. 

3. That a proper civil code shall be 
brought into effective operation, inde- 
pendent courts of law created, and the 
sanctity of private contracts again firm- 
ly established. 

4. That the Russian Government shall 
definitely guarantee that in future pri- 
vate property shall in all circumstances 
be free from danger of confiscation by 
the State. 

5. That bankers, industrialists and 
traders in this country shall be able to 
deal freely without interference by the 
Government authorities with similar 
private institutions in Russia, controlled 
by men of whom they have personal 
knowledge and in whose character, word 
and resources they have confidence. 

6. That the Russian Government shail 
abandon its propaganda against the in- 
stitutions of other countries, and par- 
ticularly against all those from whom 
they propose to request financial as- 
sistance. 


Some of these requirements have been 
laid down as necessary preliminaries to 
the recognition by America of the ex 
isting Government in Russia. They 
cover matters heretofore regarded 45 
essential in international dealings, and 
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it is difficult to see how Russia can es- 
cape compliance with these principles 
if her credit is to be restored. 


& 


The Senate Investigations 


N transmitting to the Senate recently 

a letter from Secretary Mellon re- 

lating to the investigation of the 
Internal Revenue Bureau, President 
Coolidge raised a most _ interesting 
question. Dealing with the Senate 
resolution appointing the investigating 
committee, the President said: 


“The Senate resolution appointing 
this committee is not drawn in terms 
which purport to give any authority to 
the committee to delegate their au- 
thority, or to employ agents and attor- 
neys. The appointment of an agent 
and attorney to act in behalf of the 
United States, but to be paid by some 
other source than the public Treasury, 
is in conflict with the spirit of Section 
1764 of the Revised Statutes, the Act of 
March 8, 1917. 

“The constitutional and legal rights 
of the Senate ought to be maintained at 
ali times. Also the same must be said 
of the executive departments. But 
these rights ought not to be used as a 
subterfuge to cover unwarranted intru- 
sion. It is the duty of the Executive 
to resist such intrusion and to bring to 
the attention of the Senate its serious 
consequences. That I shall do in this 
instance. 

“Under a procedure of this kind, the 
constitutional guarantees against un- 
warranted search and seizure break 
down, the prohibition against what 
amounts to a Government charge of 
criminal action without the formal pre- 
scntment of a grand jury is evaded, the 
rules of evidence which have been 
‘opted for the protection of the inno- 

‘t are ignored, the department be- 

nes the victim of vague, unformulated 


and indefinite charges, and instead of a 
government of law we have a govern- 
ment of lawlessness.” 


The specific authority under which 
the Senate investigations are proceeding 
would be difficult to discover e‘ther in 
the Constitution or the Revised Statutes 
of the United States. Impeachment 
proceedings may be instituted by the 
House and the person under charges 
may be tried by the Senate. Probably 
the authority of the Senate to make 
almost any sort of investigation can 
not be challenged if the inquiry is made 
in regard to actual or contemplated 
legislation. But some of the recent in- 
quisitions have apparently no such ob- 
ject. They seem to be of a character 
usually left to the courts. We are thus 
in danger of substituting political in- 
quiries for those of a judicial sort, and 
with manifest danger, as the President 
points out. 

Mr. Mellon’s administration of the 
Treasury Department has won high 
approval from the business interests of 
the country generally. His program 
for tax reduction has held out promise 
of substantial relief to heavily burdened 
industry and trade. 

Undoubtedly reforms in the Internal 
Revenue Bureau are needed. It is. 
however, unnecessary to invoke lawless 
methods in effecting them. 


o 


A Dark Picture 


EFINED as a “British philos- 
opher, mathematician and social 
scientist,” Bertrand Russell thus 


proceeds to disperse gloom over a weary 
world: 


“T foresee at no distant date an exten- 
sion of the American financial empire 
over the whole American continent, the 
whole of Western Europe and also the 
Near East,” he said. ‘In. Persia it is 
already established. The empire of 
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American finance will be in the highest 
degree illiberal and cruel. It will crush 
trade unionism, control education, en- 
courage competition among the workers 
while avoiding it among the capitalists. 
It will make life everywhere ugly, uni- 
form, laborious and monotonous. Men 
of ability in all countries will be pur- 
chased by high salaries. The world will 
enjoy peace, broken only by the drop- 
ping of bombs from airplanes on 
strikers, but it will look back to the old 
days of war as a happy memory almost 
too bright to be true.” 

This actual or imagined financial 
empire of America is a very tender 
plant, British financial empire was a 
tree of greater and sturdier growth. Yet 
it can hardly be said with truth that it 
produced the deadly fruit which in Mr. 
Russell’s vision is to destroy the world. 
It fed, clothed and made millions happy 
in many quarters of the earth, and 
spread the light of civilization in dark 
places. Are we warranted in believing 
that American financial empire will be 
malevolent while British financial em- 
pire was benevolent? Why not deduce 
a contrary conclusion, that since good 
resulted in the one case it will also in 
the other? 

Mr. Russell pictures the destruction 
of trade unionism. He forgets that it 
has been precisely in the capitalistic 
nations that trades unions have attained 
their greatest numbers and strength, 
Great Britain and the United States 
being the most notable instances. 

If capitalism could be thought of as 
a mere machine, automatically function- 
ing without human guidance or control, 
it might conceivably be chargeable with 
the cruelties which Mr. Russell so 
luridly pictures. But in its origin and 
use capital partakes of a large human 
element, which so tends to increase that 
the gulf between what is called labor 
and capital is being bridged. There is 
sound reason for believing that things 
are much less black than this “phil- 
osopher, mathematician and _ social 
scientist” sees them. 


Great Britain’s Sound Finance 


OR the fiscal year ending March 
31, the British Treasury shows a 


surplus of £48,329,000, which 
compares with a surplus of £101,516,- 
000 in 1922-23, of £45,693,000 in 1921- 
22, and of £230,557,000 in 1920-21, 
making a grand total of £426,095,000, 
or an average of over £106,000,000 per 
annum. The quality of the surpluses 
has also improved. That for 1920-21 
was obtained from sales of war stores 
which had been bought out of borrowed 
money ; it therefore represented capital. 
The whole of the past year’s surplus 
has been obtained from taxation, for the 
special] miscellaneous receipts represent- 
ing a liquidation of war stores last year 
was less than the fixed sinking fund of 
£40,000,000 included in the expendi- 
ture. The surplus has been applied auto- 
matically to the redemption of debt, 
making a total amount applied to re- 
demption of debt during the year of 
£88 329,000. 

This favorable result in the British 
budget over a series of years has not 
been obtained without hardship to in- 
dustry and trade. These interests have 
been allowed to suffer, to a considerable 
extent, in behalf of sound finance. In 
the view of British statesmanship sound 
finance lies at the bottom of sound trade 
and industry, and is something never 
to be sacrificed for temporary pros- 
perity. Under the hard conditions pre- 
vailing since the war it has not been 
easy to keep this tradition in mind and 
to live up to it. But this has been done, 
although it has occasioned severe de- 
pression in industry and trade, with 
long-continued unemployment on a large 
scale, and much actual suffering. A 
more favorable turn has come of late, 
and trade and industry are slowly re- 
viving and unemployment decreasing. 

If Great Britain had refused to 
balance her budget, and had covered 
deficiencies of revenue by loans or by 
the issue of paper currency, it is difficult 
to imagine what would have been the 
financial plight of the world today. 
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Spring Meeting of the Executive Council 
American Bankers Association 


Council Declines to Endorse McNary-Haugen Bill—Tables Un- 
favorable Report of Branch Bank Committee on 
McFadden Bill 


HE McNary-Haugen and McFad- 
den bills were two matters of wide 
interest and importance given con- 
sideration by the Executive Council of 
the American Bankers Association at its 
spring meeting in Augusta, Georgia, 
April 28 to May 1. After a long debate 
on the McNary-Haugen bill, which is 
designed to give relief to producers of 
certain classes of agricultural products, 
the council declined to endorse the bill. 
George E. Roberts, vice-president of the 
National City Bank of New York, in 
opposing the bill, said in part: “This 
measure is fundamentally a price-fixing 
measure, a measure for the regulation 
of prices. .... If anything in eco- 
nomic experience and history is settled, 
it is that price fixing measures do not 
accomplish the results that are expected 
of them. My opinion is that this bill 
will have more undesirable results than 
it is possible for anybody to foresee.” 
In a report on the McFadden bill, a 
majority of the branch bank committee 
of the council reported unfavorably, but 
the council voted to table the report by 
a majority of two-thirds. Hence the 
council may be said to have put its 
stamp of approval on the bill. 
Resolutions of the executive council 
adopted at the meeting follow: 


The Executive Council of the American 
Bankers Association at its spring meeting 
held Augusta, Georgia, from April 28 
to May 1, 1924, desires herewith to make 
known io the country its opinion on certain 
questions which seem to it of great im- 
portance at this time. 

The council believes that business in gen- 


eral is satisfactory and that such difficulties 
as ex'-t cannot be eradicated by legislative 
measures. The same habits of industry and 
comms: sense which have carried the coun- 
try rough previous crises are the only 


remedies for periods of business depression, 
and no legislative measures can permanent- 
ly overcome the action of economic laws. It 
is, therefore, especially gratifying to note 
that business men have continued to ob- 
serve a cautious attitude toward future com- 
mitments and have avoided the sort of heed- 
less speculation which led to the depression 
that began in 1920. The Federal Reserve 
Banks and the bankers generally are to be 
congratulated that in spite of the continued 
inflow of gold from abroad, they have been 
able to prevent an inflation of credit. Since 
our continually increasing gold supply has 
not been made to serve as a basis for in- 
creased credit to anything like its poten- 
tialities, the country can view without alarm 
the approach of that time when changing 
conditions in international trade balances 
will cause our present gold reserve to be 
diminished. 


TAXATION 


The council urges the adoption of the pro- 
posals of the Secretary of the Treasury for 
the revision of taxes. It believes that the 
tax schedules proposed by Mr. Mellon will 
make, on the one hand, the burden of taxa- 
tion borne by business and individuals as 
light as is possible, and, on the other hand, 
will enable the Federal Government to ob- 
tain the sums required to balance its budget. 
The council believes with Secretary Mellon 
that, if surtaxes are unduly high, the wel- 
fare of the country is jeopardized without 
thereby producing more revenue for the 
Government. The council also, in this con- 
nection, reiterates its frequently expressed 
opposition to the proposed costly distribu- 
tion of public funds through a bonus to 
able-bodied veterans, while it urges that 
everything possible continue to be done for 
the welfare and comfort of the disabled 
former soldiers. The council also recom- 
mends that the tax laws of the United 
States be so amended that our own na- 
tionals who live abroad may be placed on 
the same footing as citizens of other nations 
who usually are not compelled to pay taxes 
to their native land when subject to the 
taxation imposed by authorities of the for- 
eign country in which they are resident. 
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EUROPEAN SITUATION 

The Executive Council of the American 
Bankers Association expresses its gratifica- 
tion that the Dawes Committee has com- 
pleted its work in so satisfactory a man- 
ner. It feels a keen satisfaction in the 
fact that American representatives on this 
committee did so much to bring about a 
successful accomplishment of the difficult 
tasks which confronted the experts ap- 
pointed by the Reparation Commission. 
The council recognizes that the plan pro- 
posed by the Dawes Committee marks mere- 
ly a beginning of the work of readjustment 
needed in Europe, but it trusts that the 
recommendations of this committee will be 
accepted in good faith and sincerely car- 
ried out by all the nations directly con- 
cerned, as they offer a satisfactory basis 
upon which to build anew the prosperity of 
Europe and of the world at large. The 
Executive Council desires to point out that 
in its opinion the United States is vitally 
interested in a satisfactory solution of the 
European problems and that unless peace 
and prosperity are restored in Europe, our 
own industry, commerce, and agriculture 
will face an uncertain future. 


PRESIDENT HEAD 


The Executive Council felicitates the asso- 
ciation upon the work of President Walter 
W. Head who has given so generously of 
his time and energy to the work of teaching 
all the people of this broad land to become 
better citizens, and has at all times ex- 
horted the bankers of the country to lend 
support only to those measures and move- 
ments which are sound economically, and 
will prove of permanent benefit to the pro- 
tession and the country. President Head 
has done much to bring about closer co- 
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operation between bankers and 


farmers, 
which, especially at this time, has been of 
the greatest benefit to both. 


IN MEMORIAM 


The Executive Committee makes record 
of its sense of loss at the passing away 
of several former members of the council 
who have been associated with it and the 
association in past years. Since the Annual 
Convention at Atlantic City last fall, death 
has called away the following: 

Jesse C. McNish of Nebraska. 

Harry Wentzy of South Dakota. 

Harry M. Rubey of Colorado. 


and the members of the council by this 
resolution extend to the immediate families 
of the deceased their heartfelt sympathy. 


SPEAKERS AND HO3St's 


The council expresses herewith its thanks 
to the Honorable Samuel R. McKelvie and 
to Professor G. W. Dyer for their willing- 
ness to come to this spring meeting to de- 
liver valuable messages and thus help in 
making the gathering a success. The coun- 
cil also extends thanks to the Augusta 
Clearing House Association, to the ladies 
of Augusta, and to the management of the 
Bon Air-Vanderbilt Hotel for manifold 
kindnesses which have contributed so much 
to the comfort and entertainment of all 
those in attendance at this meeting. 


F. H. Sisson, Chairman 

Melvin A. Traylor 

Edgar L. Mattson 

Alvin P. Howard 

W. C. Gordon 

Lucius Teter 

Walter Lichtenstein, Secretary. 











“| legitimate object of government is to do for a 
community of people whatever they need to have 
done, but cannot do at all, or cannot so well do, for 
themselves, in their separate and individual capacities. 
“Tn all that people can individually do as well for them- 
selves, the government ought not to interfere.” — 


Abraham Lincoln. 
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The Development of the Petroleum 
Industry 
By Frederic E. Sturdevant 


EARS ago “oil stocks” were 
synonymous with worthless se- 
curities. Even today the word 

“oil” recalls pictures of Congressional 
investigations and questionable business 
practices. The public is not in a state 
of mind to weigh matters impartially. 
In consequence an ugly issue, if not an 
actual crisis, now confronts the country. 
Radical legislation threatens. Political 
opportunists are abroad. The menace 
of impracticable supervision is seen. 
And yet the deciding factor in the 
issue will be the public’s attitude to- 
ward it. Yet the truth is that the 
petroleum industry is a legitimate busi- 
ness which rightfully merits public con- 
fidence. It is today the second largest 
of all manufacturing industries and 
has enjoyed one of the most remark- 
able growths in the history of all 
business. To the petroleum industry 
must go much of the credit for the 
development of that great American 
business, the manufacture of motor cars. 
Without cheap fuel automobile manufac- 
turing would never have progressed to 
the extent that it has. 

The healthy development of the 
American petroleum industry is of the 
utmost importance to the American 
people. Industrial necessity demands 
that oil enjoy public confidence. 

The march of oil has been too swift 
for the public to follow. At first, it was 
trickled into bottles to be used as a home 
remedy for mild ailments. Since then, 
it has become a mighty factor in the 
world’s marts. Nations are competing 
‘or its mastery. And why? To quote 
A. C. Bedford, chairman of the National 
Petroleum War Service Committee: 

“In 1859 petroleum was a negligible 
‘actor in the world’s economy. At 
resent this product is an indispensable 

lement in the world’s progress. It 
vould be impossible to imagine continu- 


ance of our material civilization upon 
the present basis without an adequate 
supply of petroleum.” 

The public has long believed that 
huge fortunes were made in oil. As oil 
became more and more a necessity, pop- 
ular clamor against large oil profits in- 
creased. 

From 1859 to 1923, inclusive, $12,- 
000,000,000 was invested in the extrac- 
tion of oil in this country. The com- 
mercial value of the product recovered 
in that period was $9,600,000,000. The 
industry shows therefore a deficit of 
$2,400,000,000 in its operations for 
these sixty-four years. To be sure, un- 
wise drilling was responsible for some 
of this loss. 

The element of hazard enters into the 
oil industry to a greater extent than in 
any comparable business. 

A survey for 1923 was recently con- 
ducted in Kansas, Oklahoma, Texas, 
Louisiana and Arkansas. These five 
states comprise a field which United 
States Government bureaus, statisticians 
and petroleum economists accept as ade- 
quate for authoritative findings. 

Drill tests were made on 4779 lease- 
holds which geologists had approved as 
possessing the “structure” best calcu- 
lated to hold oil. It cost from $3000 to 
$100,000 to drill each individual test. 
About half of the tests—49.8 per cent. 
to be exact—proved failures and many 
of the leases were consequently con- 
demned. Neighboring leases suffered 
sympathetic loss in value because the 
financial hazard of drilling them was in- 
creased. 

Big companies, little companies and 
individuals lost about $91,410,000 in 
1928 in drill tests throughout the United 
States that located only dry holes. In 
1922, more than $82,000,000 was spent 
in similar earnest but futile efforts to 


find oil. The Sandard Oil Company of 
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Total supply and consumption of petroleum from 1910 to end of 1923 


California put $1,000,000 into five holes 
in one section of the state before aban- 
doning the work. 


HAZARD MUST BE ACCEPTED 


In no way other than accepting 
hazard is oil discovered. Twenty-four 
per cent. of all drill tests made in this 
country have come in dry; 85 per cent. 
(of producing wells have been found in 
:“wildeat” territory, that is areas where 
no producing wells existed. 

The deposit in the average well lies 


more than half a mile underground. 
Volume and quality are largely matters 
of conjecture. The famous Westmore- 
land well in Pennsylvania started at 
3000 barrels a day. Its output now is 
about half a barrel a day, but it has 
been pumped since 1862, the best con- 
tinuous record established to date. 
The hazards of the industry are in- 
numerable. During California’s flush 
production last year it seemed sound 
business to provide extensive storage. 
And why not? The newly developed 
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fields were pouring forth their wealth. 
To conserve it underground was im- 
practicable. 

So California companies spent $47,- 
000,000 in the construction of storage 
tanks and concrete reservoirs which 
would hold 100,000,000 gallons of 
petroleum. The production slumped. 
The gushers “laid down” on their job. 
They will never gush again. It was 
an economic catastrophe which could 
not have been foreseen. About $17,- 


000,000 worth of those storage facilities 
were not used and probably never will 
be used. Except for the little that may 
be salvaged, the $17,000,000 will be a 
Few wells flow for more 

After that, they must be 


total loss. 
than a year. 
pumped. 

Almost superhuman efforts are re- 
quired to maintain economic adjustment 
in dealing with oil as a natural resource 
of decisive importance. But oil is the 
most capricious of any of our natural 
resources. It is utterly lacking in 
stability—except as the producers, re- 
finers and distributors succeed in pro- 
moting stability. 

Coal, for example, is handled with 
considerable certitude. The supply is 
known with enough exactness to be kept 
in balance with demand. Coal deposits 
are located and measured with compara- 
tive ease and accuracy. The same is 
realtively true of the basic metals used 
in industry. In the case of oil, demand 
is always barking at the heels of unde- 
termined and undeterminable supply. 

Prior to dealing with fundamental 
facts about producing, refining and mar- 
keting petroleum, it is important to keep 
in mind an important collateral issue. 
Oil—in the primary stage—is much 
more than gasoline. Oil is fuel. Oil is 
face powder. Oil is coke. Oil is gum. 
Oil is soap and ink and kerosene and 
pamt and wax and a hundred other 
products. 

sut the public thinks of oil mostly in 

ms of gasoline because of the 15.- 

000 motor vehicles in use in this 

mtry. ¢ 

in 1923, the public paid approximate- 
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ly $1,000,000,000 for its gasoline. The 
refiners made more than 7,500,000,000 
gallons of it. It was the volume 
product from some 700,000,000 barrels 
of crude petroleum. 

What the public want to know is, 
the why of the price of gasoline. The 
public dismisses lightly the prices of 
by-products of petroleum. This should 
not be. The manufacture and marketing 
of these by-products is co-related with 
the price of gasoline. The treatment of 
crude petroleum as a whole must be 
considered. 


THE WHY OF THE PRICE OF GASOLINE 


To throw light on the why of price, 
the Federal Trade Commission has in- 
vestigated business operations of the 
petroleum industry. Here is the basis 
upon which deductions were made for 
the industry as a whole. 

From a barrel of crude petroleum 
(42 gallons), gasoline yielded 24.45 per 
cent.; kerosene, 8.60; gas and fuel, 
55.00, lubricating oils, 6.57; wax, .85; 
miscellaneous, 1.00; and a loss of 3.53 
per cent. Stated in gallons, this yield 
was: Gasoline, 10.27 gallons; kerosene, 
3.61; gas and fuel oils, 23.10; lubricat- 
ing oils, 2.76; wax, equal to .36, and 
miscellaneous, .42, with a loss of 1.48 
gallons. 

The cost of the crude at 6 1/5 cents 
a gallon and of the refinery operations 
which produced these products amount- 
ed to $3.41 and a fraction. This meant 
that the cost of refining was approx- 
imately 82 cents a barrel. The amount 
realized for these products (excluding 
the fractions) for the entire quantity of 
gasoline secured from the barrel of 
crude was $1.91; from kerosene, 23 
cents; gas and fuel oils, 73 cents; 
lubricating oils, 51 cents; wax, about 7 
cents; and miscellaneous, 41/4 cents; a 
total of about $8.50. 

This shows a profit of less than 814 
cents on the refining of a barrel of 
crude, including the cost of the crude 
oil, transportation to the refinery, and 
the manufacturing operations. Calcula- 
tions are. of course, subject to constant 
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variations due to price changes for each 
product dependent upon the daily sup- 
ply and demand for each product, the 
yield of each, and the different costs 
of crude. For the information of the 
public, however, it is valuable. 

The foregoing observations on the 
why of price are offered as no more than 
promoting a better general understand- 
ing of “barrel” costs and their relations 
to fair prices. A wide divergence in the 
quality of oil must be considered. Mid- 
Continent and Eastern crudes are rich 
in gasoline. California crudes are rela- 
tively better for fuel oil. Values of 
crudes increase in proportion to the 
gasoline content. The quality of the 
crude and its cost of production are by 
no means the only factors entering into 
price fluctuation. Supply and demand 
are highly important. 

Supply passed far beyond demand in 
1923. The result was one of the most 
distressing years in the history of the 
oil industry. The refiners generally 
lost heavily. The public received the 
benefits of price reduction. The market 
was demoralized. Crude oil changed in 
price in the several producing fields in 
the United States on 105 days out of 
the 365. 

And 1928 was the peak year in the 
sixteen oil fields which have been de- 
veloped in this country since 1859 and 
which have attained a maximum daily 
rate of production of more than 100,000 
barrels each. Eight of these pools 
reached their output peaks within a 
period of seven months last year. 

The flood developed in California in 
April when gushers were tapped in 
Santa Fe Springs, Huntington Beach 
and Long Beach. An increase of 158,- 
980 barrels a day resulted. Moreover, 
a quality of oil new to California was 
produced. It has a gasoline content of 
approximately 25 per cent. as against 
10 per cent. for the light crude hitherto 
ted from the older fields. 


mark, 


The newly-discovered basin 


was 
tidewater. Tankers were 
vith cargoes which were taken 
1 the Panama Canal and deliv- 


hand: to 
fille: 
thro 


ered to Eastern refineries at prices that 
compared favorably with prices received 
for Mid-Continent oil which must be 
piped and delivered to Atlantic ports. 

Gasoline prices to the consumer 
slumped. Oklahoma, Kansas _ and 
North Texas could not dispose of their 
crudes. The general supply throughout 
the country so far exceeded the demand 
that the market became demoralized. 
The refiners were oversold. Steel and 
concrete storage were provided as rap- 
idly as possible, but the situation was 
not materially relieved thereby. 

Mid-Continent refiners had run large 
quantities of crude petroleum through 
their stills in the first three months of 
1923 to meet a known increase in de- 
mand. The California flood upset all 
calculations. Gasoline made from Cali- 
fornia crudes in the Eastern refineries 
was cheaper than that made from the 
Mid-Continent crudes. And more, Cali- 
fornia was shipping to the Eastern mar- 
kets gasoline refined at home. 

The result was, Mid-Continent found 
itself without a market for its gasoline 
on hand, to say nothing about an outlet 
for its normal production. Some re- 
finers made forced sales at prices far 
below actual costs. This was the “dis- 
tress” gasoline that was put on the 
market. 


AMMUNITION FOR THE POLITICIAN 


The opportunist politician grabbed 
at it. It was resold to the public at 
prices that did not represent anywhere 
near its production cost. The public 
was uninformed concerning the intrica- 
cies of the market situation. The pol- 
itician made no explanation. Instead, 
the impression was permitted to go 
broadcast that regular dealers were 
overcharging the public. The regular 
dealers were buying their gasoline on 
contracts entered into prior to the Cal- 
ifornia flood; contracts undertaken in 
an honest effort to protect their patrons 
from what, early in 1923, looked like a 
certain shortage and future high prices. 

That, briefly, is the story of 1923’s 
“distress” gasoline. If such prices were 
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to prevail for an extended period, pro- 
ducers and refiners of crude petroleum 
would be forced out of business. No 
business could survive such losses if 
continued. Continuation would have 
rocked the business life of this country, 
because every large business depends 
upon petroleum products to sustain it. 
Lubricating oil means life to machinery. 
Deprived of lubrication, deprived of 
gasoline and greases and the hundred 
other products of the oil industry, the 
country’s machinery would break down, 
or starve for want of fodder. 

“Distress” gasoline meant, of course, 
a divergence in prices in different sec- 
tions of the country. Immediately, the 
well-worn cry of manipulation was 
raised. As a matter of fact, divergence 
in prices furnished the best possible evi- 
dence that there was no manipulation. 
Otherwise, losses mounting to hundreds 
of thousands of dollars would have been 
avoided. Those refiners and dealers who 
were selling gasoline below its cost to 
themselves did so under the arbitrary 
mandate of supply and demand. 

Staple articles in most general use 
are household furnishings, building ma- 
terials, clothing, farm products, eggs, 
sugar, butter, potatoes, milk and flour. 
Price levels of 1913 with an index 
figure of 100 are used for comparison. 
As compared with the above ten, gaso- 
line has been the lowest price. com- 
modity generally used during the past 
eleven years. Its average cost to the 
consumer was always lower than the 
average price of all the other commod- 
ities. 

Using index tabulations, potatoes sold 
for 424.2 in 1920 as compared with 
142.4 in 1923; sugar, 296.7 to 197.7; 
flour, 276.5 to 139.3; eggs, 228.4 to 
139.3; farm products, 218 to 141; and 
gasoline, 170 to 112. The average price 
of gasoline in 1923 was only 12 per 
cent. higher than in 1913. Gasoline 
prices in 1920 were based on the highest 
price for crude oil ever posted since the 
early days of the industry. 

The railroad classification authorizes 
an estimated weight of 6.6 pounds per 


gallon of gasoline. On this basis, and 
with gasoline selling at 151% cents a 
gallon, refiners receive Jess than 214 
cents a pound for it—2)% cents a pound 
for a manufactured article made from a 
raw material carried from 1500 to 4000 
miles to Atlantic Coast refineries. For 
that 214 cents spent elsewhere may be 
purchased a quarter pound of sugar; a 
tenth of a pound of coffee; half a pound 
of table salt; half a pound of flour or 
oatmeal; or three pounds of anthracite 
coal. Gasoline calls for between 10 and 
15 per cent. of the per mile cost of 
motoring in the United States. 


THE DEMAND FOR PETROLEUM PRODUCTS 


Demand for petroleum products will 
continue to increase. In 1923, 700,000- 
000 barrels of crude were required for 
all industrial purposes. Supply was far 
in excess of demand, and at the peak 
of the flood a record average of 2,000,- 
000 barrels a day was reached in the 
United States. It was short-lived. The 
decline of production in the California 
field was offset, however, by a gusher 
production from the Powell field in East 
Central Texas. There, an average 
daily production of 30,000 barrels for 
the first five months of 1923 jumped to 
a local record high of 354,893 barrels 
for one day in November. Then, as 
had been the case in Calfornia, the 
gushers abated. The output dwindled 
to less than 100,000 daily. 

The combined production contributed 
by the two flush fields prolonged the 
country’s surplus of crude far beyond 
expectations formed early in 1923. Dur- 
ing the first three months of this year, 
production continued to keep appreci- 
ably ahead of consumption require- 
ments. From best-informed sources 
came the prediction that supply and 
demand would probably balance some- 
time in May or June. Thereafter, at 
tention would turn to surplus stocks. 

At this writing there are somewhat 
in excess of 475,000,000 barrels of 
crude petroleum in storage in this coun 
try. The production in sight for this 
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year is approximately 675,000,000 
barrels. Crudes in storage are never- 
theless in smaller proportion to esti- 
mated consumption than the average 
stocks have been in the past fifteen 
years. To preserve the factor of 
economic safety established in preceding 
years, the discovery and development of 
at least four new oil fields each pro- 
ducing 100,000 barrels a day, are re- 
quired. 

But leaders in the industry say there 
is not a single flush field in prospect. 
It is therefore obvious that the estimated 
production of 675,000,000 barrels will 
not meet the estimated demand for more 
than 700,000,000 barrels this year. In 
this event, the surplus in storage will 
be called upon before the year’s close 
to meet the country’s needs. 

Fuel oil is being used in increasing 
quantities, adding to the demands made 
upon the petroleum industry for ever- 
increasing production. At _ present, 
more than 1,000.000 barrels of oil are 
consumed daily as fuel. Should. the 
time come when production of fuel oil 
fails to keep pace with demand, higher 
prices will drive consumers to the use 
of coal as a substitute. 

It is puzzling to most laymen why 
oil is not kept in its natural storage 
underground and called upon only when 
demand insures good prices. Thereby, 
overproduction and costly artificial 
storage would be avoided. This would 
be possible if oil did not exist in so- 
called pools. 

What happens is this. When a pool 
is discovered, a rush to the field cover- 
ing it takes place. Wells are sunk in 
mad haste. The contents of the pool 
are common property until the oil is 
raised to the surface. The discoverer of 
the pool has no exclusive rights further 
than those located above ground in the 
prescribed area in which he has drilling 


privileges. Otherwise, he could drain 
the pool at his leisure. 
SUSCEPTIBILITY TO MARKET CONDITIONS 


Oil is no less susceptible to market 
conditions than any other commodity. 


With an indicated shortage in sight, 
the trend of oil securities is upward be- 
cause of increasing value of petroleum 
products. The result has been a stim- 
ulation of activities in the Mid- 
Continent field on the part of both 
producers and refiners who are now 
resuming operations to make up for time 
loss during the season of flood produc- 
tion. 

The history of the industry supplies 
proof that the search for new fields 
starts afresh when the promise of ade- 
quate reward is held forth. Crude sold 
for $10 a barrel in 1860 when 150 wells 
were producing a total of 650,000 bar- 
rels. This attractive price caused drillers 
to go forth in search for oil. Within a 
year, new wells were located, production 
climed to 2,118,000 barrels, and prices 
slumped to 50 cents a barrel. 

Oklahoma is the only section of the 
country at this time giving promise of 
being able to increase production. There 
is widespread belief that the time is fast 
approaching when California will have 
difficulty in supplying its own Western 
market requirements for crude. The 
flush fields of the state will undoubt- 
edly show a steady and material decline 
in the near future, while consumption 
is recording just as steady and sub- 
stantial an increase. 

David White, Chief Geologist, U. S. 
Geological Survey, made the following 
observation recently: 


“Where will the oil to satisfy require- 
ments come from year after year, and 
how long can we keep up the pace? 
These are plain common sense business 
questions, predicted on our present oil 
requirements as an established fact and 
on the suggested possibility that our 
prodigal opening of our petroleum heri- 
tage may cause its too rapid depletion 
if not its spendthrift career, and at 
some untoward moment send us as beg- 
gars to foreign countries for the 
precious fluid necessary not only to 
satisfy our extravagant habits, but even 
to sustain our industrial prosperity, our 
standards of living and our civilization.” 
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Adequate capital is essential to the 
welfare of the oil industry. It is a 
business that must and does finance 
itself largely. It recognizes the neces- 
sity of having at hand as large cash 
reserves as possible. 


ANNUAL INVESTMENT OF $500,000,000 
NEEDED 

Continued growth of the industry 
calls for the investment of about $500,- 
000,000 in new capital each year. It 
must be remembered that other indus- 
tries are dependent upon oil for sus- 
tenance and expansion. The oil in- 
dustry therefore has a very real respon- 
sibility in providing for and promoting 
their welfare. If, for any reason, the 
investing public should withhold con- 
tinued support of oil or if it failed in 
self-financing, the result would be 
quickly reflected in an impaired efficien- 
cy of the country’s other industries. 

The estimated cost of drilling wells 
in the United States has increased from 
an average of $10,000 per well in 1914 
to $22,500 in 19238. Owing to econ- 
omies devised by the industry, however, 
the average cost per barrel of new 
product has decreased from $3.30 in 
1914 to $1.72 in 1923. 

Several of the best-managed concerns 
in the industry have met the needs for 
financing in the past by “ploughing 
back” earnings into capital, thus pro- 
viding for “new production” costs. This 
was the policy of the parent Standard 
Oil Company which financed itself from 
within instead of distributing its earn- 


ings to stockholders and later issuing 
bond or stock securities from the sale 
of which the funds for expansion could 
be obtained. When Standard in 1911 
divested itself of stock ownership in 
thirty-three other corporations formerly 
affiliated with it, many of the resulting 
independent companies continued the 
policy of the pioneer corporation. But 
later the need for new capital and 
changing conditions in the industry 
made it desirable to split what was 
formerly high-priced stock into smaller 
denominations. These shares are now 
owned by a multitude of investors. 

The ideal situation for the oil in- 
dustry, as regards its securities, calls 
for the sale of its products at prices 
which will warrant the maintenance of 
sufficient storage reserves to guard 
against any shortage due to underpro- 
duction of crudes, and meantime main- 
tain such credit as will enable expan- 
sion. Public interest is best served when 
this situation exists. Unless the indus- 
try has sufficient funds to finance these 
storages of crude petroleum, banks 
must be called upon for loans as the 
occasion arises. Money thus borrowed 
is represented by bonds or notes as col- 
lateral, or by issues of common or pre- 
ferred stocks. The public’s money, 
either in the form of bank deposits or 
oil company securities, is the money 
eventually employed, then, in the in- 
dustry’s transactions. It is to the public 
interest, therefore, that the financial 
position of the oil industry be kept 
continuously sound. 











is ‘HE strength of a person, a race, or 
a nation is measured in terms of 
accumulated capital in use.” — 


George H. Davis. 
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Financing the Purchase of Automobiles 
By Carl H. Getz 


O much has been said, written 
and printed to the effect that all 
is well with the automotive indus- 

try that a considerable part of the motor 
owning public in general and bankers 
in particular are wondering whether 
these innumerable statements are true. 
On one hand bankers hear about plants 
curtailing production, about cars in 
storage, about dealers compelled to take 
too many cars, about money lost from 
the unwise purchase of used cars, and 
on the other hand the public is reading 
statements showing that this company 
and that are producing more cars than 
ever before and that business is excel- 
lent. Curiously enough, nearly all of 
these statements are true. A line of 
demarcation must be drawn between the 
industry as a whole, and individual 
companies. 

The automotive industry as a whole 
is having its difficulties. Certain com- 
panies are having trouble in building up 
their dealer organization, and it is most 
difficult to sell motor cars without an 
adequate number of responsible dealers. 
Other companies are face to face with 
a real problem in being unable to meet 
the competition they have in their own 
price class. But in the industry there 
are certain companies which have 
literally accomplished wonders. The 
accomplishments of Henry Ford, who 
does nearly half of the business of the 
industry, are well known. The achieve- 
ments of General Motors Corporation 
and its finance company, the General 
Motors Acceptance Corporation, should 
be equally well known. This great 
company which does nearly a third of 
the motor car business of the country 
is really pointing the way to the entire 
industry. It is a company which is 


known for its sound business. Its 
products are accepted standards in their 
various price classes. Its accomplish- 


mc':!s constitute a story which should be 
re’-suring to bankers and others finan- 


cially interested in the automotive in- 
dustry. ‘The General Motors Corpora- 
tion makes it a practice to measure its 
steps and as‘a result has won for itself 
a dominant position in the industry. It 
has also achieved a place in the confi- 
dence and respect and admiration of the 
motor owning public of America, and 
of the world, which is worthy of atten- 
tion and study. 

It is the stated policy of the General 
Motors Corporation to recognize the 
automobile as “an effective medium of 
transportation for both passengers and — 
goods—an economic necessity in the 
daily life of every civilized community.” 

General Motors has publicly stated 
that “the problem from the operating 
standpoint has become one of increased 
efficiency in management and greater 
refinement in product.” 

In the annual report of the corpora- 
tion for the year ended December 31, 
1923, will be found this statement: 

“In the earlier history of the cor- 
poration demand so far exceeded supply 
that very little consideration was needed 
on that point. In 1921 a definite policy 
was adopted. The corporation should 
establish a complete line of motor cars 
from the lowest to the highest price that 
would justify quantity production. Its 
endeavors at all times should be to 
develop the best values in each price 
class which large volume, effective man- 
ufacturing methods, aggressive engi- 
neering and efficient means of distribu- 
tion, all supported by large resources, 


make possible.” 
FIGURES SHOW SOUNDNESS OF POLICY 


Has this policy been sound? The 
answer is to be found in the annual 
report. Here it is: 

“The volume of business transacted 
during the year—1923—was the largest 
in the history of the corporation. Prac- 
tically every operating division was 
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taxed to the utmost to keep up with the 
demand, and sales were limited by 
production during practically the entire 
selling season.” 


Note these figures to appreciate how 
true this has been: 


1. Total sales of cars and trucks by 
the car and truck divisions of the Gen- 
eral Motors by years since 1919: 


1919 391,738 
1920 seseeseeese SIBGOTS 
ee. 214,799 
1922.......................456,768 
ee 


With the completion of certain unfin- 
ished construction projects, a manufac- 
turing capacity of approximately 1,300,- 
000 cars per year will be available. 


2. Buick sales by years since 1919: 


2O28.......... 119,853 
1920 wel 16,218 
1921 .. 83,888 
1922 eee 38,501 
1923 seveeneren 18,286 


3. Chevrolet sales by vears since 1919: 


1919 182,710 
1920 144,502 
1921 ae 15,667 
1922 240,390 
1923. wav 64,800 


During 1923 the pay rolls of the 
General Motors Corporation, not includ- 
ing certain affiliated companies, totaled 
$138.290,734, compared with $95,128, 
435 in 1922 and $66,020.481 in 1921. 

These figures are striking, also: 


4. Number of employees of the cor- 
poration: 


1909 14,250 
1914 14,141 
1919 85,980 
1921 45,965 
1922 65,345 
1923 91,265 


Here are a few more figures which 
will help one to get a better apprecia- 
tion of the size of the General Motors 
Corporation: Total fixed assets, $373,- 
222,431.93; total liabilities, reserves 
and capital, $593,123,718.46. 


Now it is one thing to manufactu: 
cars, and it is another thing to know 
what to do with them after they hav: 
been produced. General Motors Cor- 
poration has been notably successful as 
a scientific merchandiser. And this is 
true partly because Genera] Motors has 
been so wise in building up its dealer 
organization. General Motors exercises 
extraordinary care in_ selecting its 
dealers. And finally General Motors 
has devised a sound plan of financing 
the sales of its products. 

It is frequently said that 80 per cent. 
of all the cars are sold on time. 
Whether that is true of General Motors 
cars—Cadillac, Buick, Oakland, Olds- 
mobile and Chevrolet—there is no way 
of knowing exactly, but it is reasonable 
to assume that the same majority of 
motor cars are sold on the same sort of 
a credit basis. 


FINANCING DEALER AND INDIVIDUAL 
PURCHASER 


The General Motors Acceptance 
Corporation, organized under the bank- 
ing laws of the State of New York to 
assist dealers in financing their whole- 
sale commitments and users in the pur- 
chase of cars on the deferred payment 
plan, has now been in operation about 
five years. General Motors believes that 
the plan by which a majority of Ameri- 
cans have financed the purchase of their 
homes is properly applicable to the pur- 
chase of a car. 

This plan—payments out of income 
instead of out of capital—General 
Motors has made effective through the 
organization of the General Motors 
Acceptance Corporation. More than 
500,000 people have availed themselves 
of the plan, and have had the use of 
their cars while completing their pay- 
ments. 

During the existence of the General 
Motors Acceptance Corporation it has 
assisted in the financing of 771,831 cars 
and trucks, and has bought the obliga- 
tions of dealers in and purchasers of 
General Motors products amounting to 
$556,818,465. The Acceptance Cor- 
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poration has financed itself by direct 
and open market discounts of its own 
secured obligations with banking insti- 
tutions throughout the entire country, in 
Canada and abroad. The General 
Motors Acceptance Corporation justifi- 
ably takes pride in calling attention to 
the fact that in this great volume of 
business the percentage of loss has been 
less than two-tenths of 1 per cent. 
General Motors Corporation owns the 
entire capital stock of General Motors 
Acceptance Corporation, representing a 
par value of $6,000,000 and surplus and 
undivided profits of $2,545,045, as of 
December 31, 1923. Through recent 
capital additions it has at the present 
writing a capital of $9,000,000, surplus 
$2,250,000 and undivided profits of 
$1,500,000. 

The total credits extended by the 
Acceptance Corporation in the year 
1923, exclusive of export, varied from 
9 per cent. of the whole in New York 
State, 7.7 per cent. in Pennsylvania and 
7 per cent. in Michigan, to .1 per cent. 
in Nevada, .2 per cent. in New Mexico, 
and .8 per cent. in Idaho, Utah and 
Arizona, these credits being distributed 
over every state in the Union, the 
provinces of Canada and the British 
Isles. 

The average retail note outstanding 
on December 31 was for $307. 

The average wholesale note outstand- 
ing on December 31 was for $2042. 

On this date the corporation held a 
total of such paper of $67,319,444, con- 
sisting of 166,065 notes, averaging $405. 

The General Motors Acceptance Cor- 
poration, like the General Motors 
Corporation, operates upon the soundest 
of business principles. For example, 
the Acceptance Corporation believes in 
the principle of dealer responsibility. 
To every bit of paper purchased by the 
Acceptance Corporation there is at- 
taclied the dealer’s endorsement. This 
is probably the explanation for the com- 
pan)’s extraordinarily low percentage 
of ‘osses. 

Making the dealer responsible makes 
him that much of a better business man, 


sustains his interest in the customer, 
creates good-will for the product, and is 
sound credit merchandising practice. 


WHAT IS THE PROPER CREDIT TIME LIMIT? 


In some sections of the country there 
is concern among bankers because pur- 
chasers of cars are being allowed more 
than twelve months in which to pay for 
them. While the Acceptance Corpora- 
tion has had no actual experience in 
granting longer credits, it still believes 
that twelve months is the proper limit, 
at least for the present. If the time 
should come when a longer time is con- 
sidered, it will be when experience and 
further stabilization of the automobile 
market prove beyond question that it is 
wise from both credit and merchandising 
standpoints, and not simply as an ex- 
pedient move to sell more cars. 

The man who is just a bit uneasy 
about the soundness of the automotive 
industry should get hold of a financial 
statement of the Ford Motor Car Com- 
pany and then realize that Mr. Ford is 
nearly one-half of the motor car business 
of the United States. He should next 
obtain the annual statement of the Gen- 
eral Motors Corporation and remind 
himself that that company represents 
about a third of the industry. A study 
of those two documents will show him 
how soundly these companies have been 
building. And then, too, it should be 
remembered that twelve companies man- 
ufacturing twenty-four makes of cars 
are doing 96 per cent. of the business, 
and these companies, too, can bear close 
scrutiny. The majority of the one 
hundred and one small companies are 
also in good health. 

The industry must not be judged 
simply by the number of cars being sold. 
The growth of the industry numerically 
has been stupendous, but financially 
quite normal. The entire industry must 
not be condemned for the mistakes of 
the few. 

The manufacture of motor cars in 
the United States has become one of the 
world’s greatest manufacturing indus- 
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tries. It is more important than the 
steel industry. And it should be satis- 
fying to American bankers to know that 
this great industry is in control of care- 


ful, conscientious business men who are 
thoroughly capable of giving a good ac- 
count of their stewardship if called 
upon to do so by banker or investor. 


Q 


A Summary of National Bank Returns 


A SUMMARY given out by Comp- 
troller of the Currency Dawes 
of the returns from 8115 national 
banks, March 31, 1924, shows total re- 
sources of $22,062,888,000. This com- 
pares with $22,406,128,000, December 
31, 1923, the date of the preceding call, 
and $21,612,713,000, April 3, 1923. 

Loans and discounts of $11,952,287,- 
000, March 31, 1924, show an increase 
since December 31, 1923, of $75,725,- 
000, and an increase of $284,328,000, 
since April 3, 1923. 

United States Government securities 
amounted to $2,494,3813,000 March 31, 
1924, and show a reduction since De- 
cember 31, 1923, of $72,538,000, and 
a reduction in the year of $199,894,000, 
while other miscellaneous bonds and se- 
curities to the amount of $2,511,637,- 
000, were increased $33,794,000, be- 
tween December 81, 1923 and March 
31, 1924, and show an increase since 
April 3, 19238, of $164,722,000. 

Balances due from other banks and 
bankers, including lawful reserve with 
Federal Reserve Banks of $1,160,766,- 
000, amounted to $2,762,268,000, March 
31, 1924, showing a reduction since De- 
cember 31, 1923, of $228,082,000, and 
a reduction in the year of $176,596,000. 
Cash in vault, $342,969,000 on March 
31, 1924, was $43,459,000 less than on 
December 31, 1923, and $16,178,000 
less than a year ago. 

The capital stock of national banks, 
March 31, 1924, was $1,335,572,000, 
showing an increase since December 31, 
1923, of $9,747,000, and an increase in 
the year of $16,428,000. Surplus and 
undivided profits amounted to $1,581,- 
268,000, March 81, 1924, and show an 


increase between the dates of the last 
two calls, of $38,930,000, and an in- 
crease in the year of $27,444,000. 

Liabilities on account of circulating 
notes outstanding amounted to $726,- 
483,000, March 31, 1924, showing an 
increase of $534,000 since December 31, 
1923, but a reduction since April 3, 
1923, of $1,593,000. 

Balances due to other banks and 
bankers of $3,014,599,000, March 31, 
1924, were $115,275,000 less than on 
December 31, 19238, and $3,287,000 
greater than a year ago. Demand de- 
posits, including United States deposits 
of $183,000,000, amounted to $9,475,- 
127,000 March 31, 1924, and show a 
reduction of $275,841,000 since Decem- 
ber 31, 1923, but an increase in the 
year of $30,224,000. The increase in 
time deposits between December 31, 
1923 and March 31, 1924, was $160,- 
951,000, and the amount March 31, 
1924, $5,108,970,000, was $528,754,000 
in excess of the amount April 3, 1923. 
The reduction in total deposit liabilities 
between December 31, 1923 and March 
31, 1924, was $230,165,000, and the in- 
crease in the year was $562,415,000. 

Liabilities for borrowed money on ac- 
count of bills payable and rediscounts, 
amounted to $510,533,000, March 31, 
1924, showing a reduction since Decem- 
ber 31, 1923, of $147,529,000, and a re- 
duction since April 3, 1923, of $150,- 
099,000. 

The percentage of loans and invest- 
ments to total deposits, March 31, 1924, 
was 96.36, compared with 94.91, De- 
cember 31, 1923, and 98.08, April 3, 
1923. 
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Reference Bureaus For Bank Employees 
By Mahlon D. Miller 


Manager New Business Department, Lake Shore Trust and Savings Bank, Chicago, Ill. 


OR years much banking thought 
and effort have been given to the 
question of the reduction of bank 
bond premiums, and to the prevention 
of loss through theft by dishonest em- 
ployees. A plan has now been outlined 
by Herman Elenbogen, vice-president 
of the West Side National Bank of 
Chicago, whereby constructive measures 
can be taken which will not only help 
materially to reduce bond premiums, 
but which will also be of substantial 
assistance in eliminating to a great ex- 
tent the crimes perpetrated upon banks 
by outlaw employees at the present time. 
In substance the suggestions are as 
follows: 


1, State or county bankers associa- 
tions shall inaugurate employees’ reference 
bureaus, where up-to-date data of all bank 
officials and bank employees shall be kept 
in order that they may supply references to 
member banks on applications for employ- 
ment. The reference bureaus shall be sup- 
plied by member banks with copies of ref- 
erence letters they may have in _ their 
possession about their present employees, 
with such further information as they may 
have about each individual employee from 
the date of employment to the date of 
furnishing the information to the bureaus. 

2. Member banks shall direct all reference 
inquiries about applicants for positions in 
banks to the reference bureau before em- 
ploying such applicants. 

3. The bureaus shall inaugurate a card 
system of each employee, to be kept in 
duplicate, one in alphabetical order in the 
employee’s name and the other alphabetically 
according to the name of the employing 
bank. Said cards shall enable the bureaus 
to reply on reference inquiries from member 
banks at a glance. Said card to contain the 
employee’s picture in post-card size, and his 
specimen signature. 


4. The member banks shall keep the 
bureaus informed of any change in their 
personne! and the reason for such change, 
together with such information as will keep 
the bureaus informed of the character of the 
employ (suspicion or proof of crooked- 


hess or negligence or other irregularities of 
the em;! vee). 


5. The member banks shall be furnished 
with a supply of such cards, to be used for 
reference inquiry purposes, accompanied by 
a picture of the applicant in post-card size, 
together with his specimen signature, so 
that it can be compared by the reference 
bureaus. 

6. The bureaus shall not only investigate 
the genuineness of the references, but also 
the reliability, standing and relationship of 
those supplying the references. 

7. The bureaus shall solicit the co- 
operation of surety companies, in addition 
to the co-operation of member banks, that 
they may be informed of any irregularity or 
crooked act committed by a bank official 
or employee. The member banks in this 
way, when applying for references will 
apply to the bureaus instead of communi- 
cating with a dozen or more people whose 
names were furnished by the applicant, and 
who may be either relatives, friends or good- 
hearted ex-employers. This will save time 
and the information obtained from the 
bureaus will be more dependable. It will 
lessen the temptation of the bank employees 
to commit criminal acts. It will prevent 
crooked bank employees applying for a posi- 
tion under fictitious names after once com- 
mitting a criminal act. 


If such a system were to be adopted 
by the bank associations throughout 
the United States, in the course of a 
few years some remarkable results 
would be obtained in helping to stop the 
continuous rise in premium rates by the 
prevention of losses which are at the 
present time being sustained in ever in- 
creasing number. 

The effectiveness of such a system 
would depend upon the co-operation of 
the participating member banks, and 
their willingness to furnish bureau 
headquarters with the necessary data 
for the effective distribution of informa- 
tion pertinent to each applicant for a 
banking position. 

The itinerancy among bank em- 
ployees who, having lost or given up 
their positions with banks, and who 
later, again, in some far off state, make 
application for positions in some strange 
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bank, makes the bureau idea unusually 
helpful. By writing back to the central 
headquarters or bureau in the state 
from which the applicant came, it would 
be possible to gain some unprejudiced 
and accurate information. Under exist- 
ing conditions, it is difficult to get any 
effective checkings on an employee who 
may present letters of friends, relatives, 
or even accomplices, and, as in so many 
recent cases, rob the bank of substan- 
tial amounts before the loss is detected, 
and the true character of the employee 
revealed. 

Every day the banks throughout the 
country are confronted with the serious 
problem of securing capable employees. 
The fact that employees often forget to 
mention all their experience in the in- 
terviews before they are taken on for 
duty within the bank, makes the bureaus 
also invaluable for reference purposes. 
When a reference bureau is consulted, 
complete data would be available, and 
a resumé of the experience and 
capabilities of the candidate would 
be forthcoming, which would not only 
be of much assistance in the selection of 
the most fit candidates for the positions 
open, but would also make it possible 
for the banks to determine more fully 
the relative worth of applicants for 
positions. 

The resultant effect on bank employ- 
ment would be to increase the efficiency 
of bank men and women, by reason of 
the more effective means of placing ap- 
plicants in positions thev are best qual- 
ified to fill, and in which they would 
do the best work. 

It is also a regrettable fact that under 
the present system the banks have been 
so handicapped by the lack of safe- 
guards that they have frequently locked 
the barn only after the horse was stolen. 
By this is meant that banks have no 
signature identification system, or cen- 
tral photographic bureau to check back 
upon their applicants for positions to 
see whether or not they are actually 
the men and women they claim to be. 
When the central reference bureau sys- 
tem is in operation it will be possible 


to determine, beyond a reasonable doubt, 
the identity of the applicants. This 
will prevents to a large extent, the pres- 
ent crimes which are continually occur- 
ing from this source alone. If the 
crook is found out before he is em- 
ployed, the banks would be saved not 
only bad losses, but also the attendant 
loss of prestige which goes with the 
publicity incident to bank robberies. 

The interchange between the various 
banking associations will also make for 
more effective co-operation on all mat- 
ters of banking legislation and other 
matters where sympathetic action is 
necessary for the good of the banking 
fraternity, in the relationship and 
mutual helpfulness which would come 
from the working together of the refer- 
ence bureaus throughout the country. 

There would also result a more effec- 
tive distribution of labor, relative to 
filling bank positions, through the com- 
munication between the bureaus. This 
would make for a more even and more 
equitable market for banking services 
rendered, and possibly result, in the 
course of time, in more uniformity in 
wages paid for the different banking 
positions held, which at the present time 
are based upon a more or less un- 
uniform system of gradation, which is 
confusing, and results in overpayment 
for services in some lines of banking 
activity, and underpayment in others in 
different parts of the country. 

Today, cautious bankers read care- 
fully the bulletins sent out by their 
associations informing them of bank 
operators who are at large and working 
havoc throughout the country by their 
continued violations of the law. When 
the reference bureaus are in effective 
operation, these bulletins will be much 
more complete and valuable to the 
banker than they are now, as the result 
of the more complete information that 
will come from the central files about 
the employees who have gone wrong; 
and who are at large, committing re 
peated crimes. By having better and 
more complete information the banks 
will be forearmed. 
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Why Should the Wage-Earner Save? 
By O. R. Johnson 


HAT the wage-earner should save 

is conceded by everyone except, 

perhaps, the wage-earner him- 
self. What he thinks about saving is 
not an easy matter to discover. He has 
been so belabored with epigrams, prov- 
erbs and anecdotes that now the 


Lives of great men just remind him 
He can’t make his life sublime, 

If he doesn’t leave behind him 

More than love and one thin dime. 


To make his backbone still stiffer, he 
has been placed ona reading diet con- 
sisting chiefly of encouraging exhorta- 
tions like: 


” 


“Save for your dependents! 

“Save for old age!” 

“Save for sickness and death! 

“Save for the time when you will be 
out of work, your wife sick, and your 
children crying for food.” 


? 


He is to save for anything and every- 
thing, apparently, except something he 
really wants. 

Moreover, between the lines of all 
these arguments can be seen clearly the 
outlines of the “be good and you'll be 
happy” philosophy, the most unpopular, 
unnatural and distasteful principle that 
has ever misled children and fostered 
the growth of cynicism. 

The wage-earner is not touched with 
these arguments. He is too closely in 
contact with reality on all sides to be 
moved by a purely theoretical philoso- 
phy of life. Though he may not question 
the development of the argument, if the 
conclusion arrived at does not jibe with 
his personal experience logic goes by 
the hoard and experience rules. 


SELF-INTEREST ANOTHER HANDICAP 


Obvious self-interest on the part 
of thrift pleaders is another seri- 
ous obstacle to really popularizing 
thrift via the printed word. However 
Wwort\v a cause may be it is heavily dis- 


3 





counted if the pleader’s own interests 
are served by his argument. Though 
we are not always able to discredit an 
argument logically, we realize intui- 
tively how subtly self-interest colors 
one’s opinions, and suspect always that 
only half the story has been told. 

Few will deny that improvement in 
thrift-promotion work is possible and 
necessary, but granting that improve-. 
ment is possible does not answer the 
practical question of how it is to be ef- 
fected. Do we need a change in copy 
appeal? Should new agencies take up 
the cause of thrift? Should there be 
more advertising? More banks? New 
methods ? 

Very likely the answer is “yes” to all 
of these questions, but some are impor- 
tant and others are, in the writer’s 
opinion, superficial. A change in copy 
appeal may help, as would also more 
advertising. But what is needed above 
all else is a new vision and a fresh 
attack. 


2 


THERE’S A DIFFERENCE BETWEEN “HOW’ 
AND “wHy” 


The present method of attempting to 
promote thrift is basically unsound in 
that it is directed chiefly at the theory 
of thrift and neglects almost entirely 
its practice. The chief emphasis is now, 
and always has been, placed upon rea- 
sons why we should save, while prac- 
tically no attention has been given to 
determining how we can save. The 
reasons why a man should save are not 
necessarily identical with the reasons 
why he does, yet that has always been 
the underlying assumption in all thrift- 
promotion campaigns. 

If thrift is really to be popularized, 
“reason why” campaigns will have to 
be replaced by “means whereby” cam- 
paigns. The easiest and the only way 
to make the wage-earner save is to make 
it so easy for him to save that it will 
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be hard for him. not to! Banks and 
employers must begin to ask “How?” 
instead of “Why?” And the efforts they 
make to answer the first question will 
place the emphasis where it belongs: 
upon means instead of motives. 


ARE BANKERS BUSINESS MEN? 


Curiously enough, the nub of the 
whole difficulty may be found in the 
fact that bankers as a group are not 
business men! Twenty vears ago (and 


enough of them! He had somethiny to 
sell and he started to advertise. But 
‘he had no sales manager, and no pro- 
duction manager, and so the fact 
escaped his attention entirely that goods 
must’ be delivered as well as sold. 
Today the banker is in the position 
of a national advertiser who has spent 
millions of dollars advertising his 
wares but not one cent to distribute 
them. The situation is similar to what 
we could imagine had Campbell. or 





Drug stores defied tradition and seem to have prospered 


today as well) the banker had the view- 
point of the professional rather than of 
the business man. He had a definite 
service to render which was given prin- 
cipally upon consultation. People came 
to him, and he has developed an appar- 
ently ineradicable habit of waiting for 
them to do so. 

The rapidly increasing demands of a 
growing industrial nation created a 
need for more banks, and the competi- 
tion resulting led the banker to take 
on business-promotion methods. The 
trouble was that he didn’t take on 


Wrigley, or the National Biscuit Com- 
pany, carried through their present ad- 
vertising policy without ever having 
placed their products on sale except at 
their home office. 


BUT BANKS ARE DIFFERENT! 


The objection may be raised that 
bankers cannot deliver their services: 
banking laws do not permit it. I ven- 
ture to say that if the banks of the 
country went as far as the law now per- 
mitted in the matter of making saving 
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easy and convenient, before they got 
that far the law, or the interpretation 
of the law, would automatically be- 
come more liberal to fit the changing 
needs of a new condition. 

Many bankers have been of the 
opinion that recent decisions on branch 
banking have effectually squashed any 
plans they may have had to render in- 
creasingly useful service to the working 
people through the medium of numerous 
branches. 


eg Sm 


This plan is perfectly feasible, and 
under present laws opens the way for 
limitless service by banks interested in 
general and in industrial savings. 

As a matter of fact such a corpora- 
tion already exists and is operating in 
some respects under the plan described. 


THE WAGE-EARNER NEEDS THIS SERVICE 


The people who most need to have 
Mohammed come to the mountain are 





What chance has a savings bank against a department store if it won’t merchandise its services? 


It is true that banks cannot legally 
accept savings deposits elsewhere than 
at their place of business. But what is 
there to prevent bankers, or others, from 
organizing a company or corporation 
that shall have for its function the col- 
lecting of money wherever that service 
is desired? 

This business would not be a bank, 
for it would not accept money for de- 
posit. but merely for transfer to a 
ban Nor would it be a bank agency, 
for ‘| would be the agent of the de- 
posifor and not of the bank. 


the wage-earners, the people who go to 
work before the bank opens and go 
home after the bank has closed, the 
people who are not familiar with banks 
and bankers, and who look upon a bank 
as an “Institution,” something akin to 
a public building at which they may 
gaze admiringly but which is quite un- 
related to their needs and interests. 
Now, in any plan that might be placed’ 
into operation to make saving really 
easier for wage-earners, employers and 
banks would have to co-operate. There 
is no reason why this cannot be done. 
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This building is representative of the many splendid and imposing structures erected by banks—but 
not many working people would feel at ease in it 


Both bank and employer would gain by 
the promotion of thrift, a fact which it 
is clear is already recognized by the 
leaders of each group. 


THE EMPLOYER VS. THE EMPLOYEE 


On the whole, the attitude of the 
employer toward his employee is too 
mechanistic. He does much to make 
class struggle possible by putting him- 
self in one class and his employee in the 
other. He has no fellow-feeling for his 
employee, and seems to forget that we 
are all brothers under the skin even 
when only distantly related under the 
skull. 

The wage-earner is not fighting for 
money alone any more than his em- 
ployer is in business for money alone. 


It is true that most of the attention 
has always been focussed upon money. 
But this is so simply because money is 
the necessary means to the many ends 
in view; and success in achieving a 
money objective is evidence of success 
achieved in the search for other rewards 
as well. 

The employee, like the employer, is 
fighting for recognition. He has his 
own self-esteem to guard, and must 
maintain his place in his own and in his 
neighbor’s eyes. Each of us lives many 
lives. He who sweeps your floors has 
a kingdom, however small, over which 
he rules. It may be at home, at the 
lodge, or in the church. It may be that 
mastery of some game or hobby is the 
source of that’ essential feeling of 
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superiority or worthwhileness we must 
have if there is to be any joy or savor 
in life for us. The fact that many can 
be proud of the strange and unique 
character of their bodily ailments is 
only further proof of the extremes to 
which man will go to feed an in- 
satiable ego. 

By promoting thrift in really effective 
ways rather than by vain exhortation, 
the employer will soon enable the em- 
ployee to create a “stake” for himself. 
He will have money in the bank and a 
home of his own. But more than this, 
he will achieve the tremendous and 
vitally important satisfaction of recog- 
nized success. He will become, relative- 
ly, a man of means. His dissatisfac- 
tion with life will be brought within 
bounds that make him “ambitious” 
rather than “radical.” A radical is only 
aman with lots of energy, but too dis- 
couraged and too disheartened to at- 
tempt to play the game according to 
existing rules, a man who wants a new 
game with new rules because he thinks 
he would be more successful with the 
new than:he was with the old. 

Successful thrift-promotion produces 
direct and fairly immediate returns to 
the employer. But the really important 
benefits derived would spring from the 
new capital created. The value and im- 
portance of this is almost impossible to 
over-estimate. 

Wealth is created by work and capi- 
tal. We who are working today have 
all the tremendous resources of capital 
inherited from countless preceding gen- 
erations. Were our entire physical and 
mental heritage from bygone genera- 
tions taken from us—were we to be com- 
pelled to start our life and civilization 
from “seratch” today, having nothing 
but our skins and the sun to warm us, 
no hooks, no store of grain or flesh and 
no shelter from the weather—then 
Should we realize something of the im- 
portance of thrift and the great debt 
we owe the past for its contributions to 
our power and comfort. 

‘he tremendous production of the 
word today is due principally to the 


work and savings of those who have 
preceded us, and our contribution of 
work is only an insignificant, even if es- 
sential, factor in the total result. It 
has been estimated that the work done 
by our inheritance from the ages is 
equivalent to that of a population seven 
times as great as the present population 
of the earth. In other words, seven- 
eighths of our present world production 
has been contributed to us by our pre- 
decessors on the earth. 


HOW CAN THE EMPLOYER HELP? 


But the employer may be pardoned 
if he now points out again that what is 
needed is less information on “why” 
and more information on “how” to pro- 
mote industrial thrift. 

All industrial savings plans agree 
upon one point at least, and that is that 
the savings must be done at the plant or 
factory if it is to be made easy enough 
to be used by any great proportion of 
the workers. 

The employer can help by encourag- 
ing and co-operating in any industrial 
savings plan that seems to meet his re- 
quirements. 


THE IDEAL INDUSTRIAL SAVINGS SYSTEM 


What are the ear-marks of the ideal 
industrial savings system? How are we 
to know what plan to use, and what 
should we do in promoting thrift among 
our employees? These are questions that 
are often asked and seldom answered 
except by salesmen of some particular 
plan, who may be pardoned if they see 
their own product through half-closed 
eyes. 

The ideal industrial savings system 
must meet all the demands of all parties 
concerned: the employer, the employee, 
and the bank. 

The perfect industrial savings system 
must have the following characteristics: 


1. Safety. 

2. Ease and convenience of operation. 
3. Privacy and freedom of action. 

4. No flavor of paternalism. 
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5. Economy of operation. 

6. Vigorous follow-up. 

7. Universal appeal and application. 

Let us consider each of these briefly 
to see exactly what they mean. 


SAFETY 


The money saved by wage-earners 
must be safeguarded in every possible 
way. Normally this is best taken care 
of by banks, and the larger and stronger 
the bank, the better for all concerned. 

Many concerns are selling their own 
stock to their employees. This plan is 
open to several objections. In the first 
place. the wage-earner is not the proper 
person to take this type of risk. His 
first savings should remain on deposit 
in a savings account. When his account 
goes above a certain level the surplus 
should go into the most conservative 
type of investment. The wage-earner 
is rarely. if ever, justified in taking the 
speculative risks necessarily connected 
with any industrial enterprise. 

The objection may be raised that 
many of the larger corporations of the 
country can offer their employees their 
own stock with the full certainty that 
it is as good an investment as could be 
secured in the open market. 

Perhaps it is—in industrial stock. 
But let the employee buy this stock of 
his own initiative, if he wishes to do so. 
Ii desired, let him know that he can 
buy it from the company to greater 
advantage than outside. But, don’t urge 
it upon him. 

Stock selling is open to criticism on 
other grounds than safety alone. There 
is often a certain feeling of compulsion 
about it, and it always makes the em- 
ployer too active an agent in what 
should be the employees’ private life 
and affairs. It hasn’t the true altruism 
that should characterize the ideal in- 
dustrial savings plan. 


EASE AND CONVENIENCE 


The ease with which money can be 
saved is a good measure of any plan’s 
efficiency. It must be so easy to save 


money that the slightest impulse can be 
gratified as soon as felt. If not, the 
impulse will be thwarted by the barrier 
of inertia erected, and we will have 
only one more good intention gone to 
pave a busy road. 


PRIVACY AND FREEDOM OF ACTION 


The employee must be left full power 
to do as he pleases when he pleases— 
or else he won’t play. And he doesn’t 
want his employer, or his fellow- 
employees, to know anything about his 
private affairs. His money is his own 
and what he does with it is no one’s 
business but his. Banks and employers 
must recognize this if they would have 
their work attended with any success. It 
will do no good to rail at wage-earners, 
or to bewail human nature. If they 
would persuade people to save, they 
must conform to human nature as it is 
rather than as they would like to have it. 


PATERNALISM 


Paternalism may be described as the 
real or imagined interference of “the 
boss” in his employees’ private affairs. 
Almost anything in the way of advice 
as to what the employee should do 
with his money falls under one or both 
of these headings. What must partic- 
ularly be guarded against is an attitude 
of superiority, and any indications that 
the employer feels an obligation to 
“look after” these people “under” him. 


In the ideal industrial savings plan the — 


employer will have nothing to do with 
its promotion, operation or supervision. 


ECONOMY 


Any successful plan must be eco- 
nomical of operation, so that the bank 
or employer can afford to use it. 
Properly, the expense of an industrial 
savings plan should be borne by the bank 
using the money, for the buying and 
selling of money is a bank’s business. 


VIGOROUS FOLLOW-UP 


Even the most sensible ideas have to 
be sold over and over again, and so does 
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thrift. A person just naturally forgets 
unless continually reminded ; and Camp- 
bell’s soup and Uneeda Biscuits would 
soon be but dim memories were they 
to assume a public favor more faithful 
than an April zephyr. 


UNIVERSAL APPEAL AND APPLICATION 


This is but a summary of all 
that has gone before. The ideal in- 
dustrial savings plan must have such 
characteristics as will appeal to the ma- 
jority of wage-earners served. In 
other words, the ideal plan must be 
ideal not only on paper but in the fac- 
tory as well. It must be successful in 
inducing the majority of workers to 
save quite as much money as it is prac- 
tically possible for them to save. It 
must be generally applicable to indus- 
try. and continuous in its operation and 
results. It must. finally, be entirely 
satisfactory to banker and employer. as 
well as to the employee. 


PAY ROLL DEDUCTION PLANS 


So many concerns are using some 
variety of pay roll deduction plan that 
it may be of some interest to test it by 
the criterions of the ideal plan just 
enumerated. 

First. the point of safety: it is as 
safe as the bank or industry using the 
money. This may be either as safe or 
unsafe as is humanly possible. 

Second. the pay roll deduction plan 
has often been cited as a_ perfect 
example of saving made easy and con- 
venient. In a way it is, and in another 
way it isn’t. Those that are willing to 
Save in this way—and they average 


around 25 per cent.—save as little, 
rather than as much, as they can. 

This plan does not provide for casual, 
impulsive, or habitual saving, and it is 
extremely doubtful if it creates genuine 
habits of thrift. 

But the greatest obstacles to the suc- 
cessful operation of this plan are to be 
found in its lack of privacy, its cost of 
operation, and its unmistakable flavor of 
paternalism. The employer keeps the 
records and handles the money. This 
entails considerable work and expense 
on his part, and puts him in the position 
of sponsor and promoter of the plan. 
As was said before, the employer is not 
the man to urge thrift upon his em- 
ployees, however much he may go out 
of his way to make it easy for them to 
save. 

NOW WHERE ARE WE? 


National and individual thrift is es- 
sential to continued progress, pros- 
perity, and happiness, for both the in- 
dividual and the nation; but only those 
who stand to profit directly by thrift 
promotion will go to any effort or 
expense to persuade the wage-earner to 
save. The two parties most concerned 
in this matter are banks and employers, 
and so it seems that it is to them that 
we must look for new ideas and work 
along thrift-promotion lines. 

What is needed is the organization 
and machinery that will make saving as 
easy as buying cigarettes. Banks 
must come out of the caves of their 
forefathers into the light of a busy and 
practical world. Less selling and more 
delivering of service will have to be 
their guiding principle. The wage- 
earner is willing to save, but he won't 
go out of his way to do it. 


au 





The Agricultural Situation 
By Carlton P. Fuller 


HERE are more than two sides to 

every question. The farmer who 

is not making ends meet wants to 
know the fundamental reason why; the 
consumer who pays good fat prices for 
his food wonders why the farmer isn’t 
rich; and the salesman in rural districts 
longs for agricultural prosperity. Only 
facts can show which sides should be 
most emphasized. 


IMPORTANCE OF AGRICULTURE 


Uncle Sam is generally conceded to 
be a wealthy individual; he relies on 
his farms for about 1714 per cent. of 
his annual income—a larger sum than 
he draws from any other single group 
except manufacturing. 

Carrying on the farm work, he can 
count 10,600,000 people, not quite as 
many as the 12,800,000 in his factories, 


but still second largest. When he takes 
stock of his 6,500,000 farms he finds 
the whole property worth about. $78,- 


000,000,000. If there is anything the 
matter with a source of income as large 
as that, the trouble must be uncovered 
and cured, lest it damage other sources 
—a rotten apple in the barrel of pros- 
perity. 


NUMEROUS FORMS OF AGRICULTURE 


The farming community gets its in- 
come from something besides grain, 
despite popular emphasis on cereal 


crops. The largest “crop” is livestock 
($4,800,000,000), the second largest is 
dairy products ($2,400,000,000), and 
then the crops proper begin to count, 
their total for eleven chief products 
reaching $5,700,000,000. 

Under this group itself lies surprising 
facts: Corn leads ithe way with 28 per 
cent. of the farm value, and hay in- 
trudes next with 21 per cent. to its 
credit. Now, we begin to find the better 
advertised commodities on the list: Cot- 
ton is third at 16 per cent. and wheat 
fourth at 14 per cent., while oats, po- 
tatoes, barley, tobacco, rye, rice and flax 
trail in that order. 

It is quite apparent that “the farmer” 
covers a multitude of occupations, each 
with its special problems—boll weevil 
and blight, grasshoppers and rust—and 
all with the universal problem of getting 
cash. A high price for the big corn 
crop means little to the farmer if hogs 
are low, since 75 per cent. of corn is 
fed to animals on the farm. Hay and 
oats likewise bring in little cash. 

But wheat is always sold for more 
or less cash. The amount, unfortunate- 
ly for the American farmer, is deter- 
mined by what the world will consume 
and what Canada, Argentina, Russia, 
etc., produce. With Europe eating a 
great deal of rye bread and other coun- 
tries putting forth large surpluses, the 
exclusive wheat grower is bound to suf- 
fer, regardless of tariffs and subsidies. 


WORLD WHEAT SUPPLY 


1923 
Bushels 
789,000,000 
470,328,000 
248,752,000 
; Saat eee ee .. 1,227,674,000 
Asia : . 895,751,000 
111,641,000 


United States 
Canada . 
Argentina 
Europe . 


Africa 


1922 Average 1909-18 
Bushels Bushels 
862,091,000 690,108,000 
399,786,000 197,119,000 
189,046,000 157,347,000 
1,026,338,000 1,923,864,000 
392,967,000 459,332,000 
71,448,000 73,134,000 


The total world production of wheat for the years 1922 and 1923 was 6,221,572,000 
bushels. This included the minor countries but did not include Russia, from which reliable 
estimates could not be obtained. The yearly average production including Russia covering 


the period 1909-1913 was 3,635,977,000 bushels. 
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The remedy? Less acreage for wheat, 
more diversified production—following 
economic laws instead of bucking them. 


PURCHASING POWER OF THE FARMER 


The amount of money a farmer gets 
does not interest him so much as the 
amount he can buy with it, and his chief 
complaint today is low buying power 
compared with other groups—factory 
and building workers particularly. He 
objects, in particular, to cultivating an 
acre of wheat all summer before getting 
as much as a plasterer does in one short 
day. Although this is surely a legitimate 
complaint, as shown below, the cotton 
and tobacco farmers cannot join in the 
chorus. Moreover, it may be comfort- 
ing to observe that in 1919 and 1920 
farmers were much better off than wage- 
earners, and they are headed that way 
again. 


THE FARMER’S LAND AND HIS CREDIT 


The farmer is essentially a capitalist. 
(Organizers of farmer-labor combina- 
tions should take note.) Seventy per 
cent. of his capital is land, which was 
worth on the average $57 an acre in 
1920. 

About that time (in 1919) the aver- 
age yearly return per acre was $35. So 
farming looked good, and everyone 
bought land. Two years later the re- 
turn was but $14—and land became 
even more literally “dirt cheap.” Farm 
losses, however, only duplicated those of 
industry in general. 

Would more credit have saved the 
farmer? Again the farmer is more akin 
to the capitalist than to the laborer in 
requiring credit for his operations. 
Every banker knows that most business 
men, as well as farmers, believe that 
plenty of credit will pull them through 
any situation; Germany has recently 
been applying the same idea in another 
form. Credit is absolutely essential— 
but so is its judicious use. 

Several wise men go so far as to say 
that t!\e farmer has had too much credit, 
which has encouraged him to over- 


expand his land holdings. Certainly 
there should be liberal borrowing facili- 
ties with the addition of the recent 
Federal and Joint-Stock Land Banks. 


PROPOSED REMEDIES 


1. Co-operative associations: In num- 
bers there is strength—sometimes. Co- 
operation deserves hearty commenda- 
tion when it is well-directed. On the 
other hand, recent experiments in North 
Dakota show up only too well the fact 
that poorly managed associations cannot 
improve on the methods of efficient 
private agencies. 

Co-operatives can show the farmer 
how to grade his crops; they can edu- 
cate him in many ways. In a limited 
way, they may help him by so-called 
“orderly marketing,’ but when this 
degenerates into speculative withhold- 
ings of crops, their utility ends, and the 
co-operative will sooner or later break 
up on the rocks of disappointment. 

2. Lower freight rates: President 
Coolidge‘s plan to lower rates on export 
crops would do litttle good in a world 
market; Canada adjusts her rates ac- 
cording to ours, and other countries 
would continue to undersell us. The 
railroads claim in addition that a 25 
per cent. cut in rates would not lower 
prices 5 per cent., but would bankrupt 
the Western roads. 

There may, nevertheless, be inequali- 
ties in the rate structure well worth 
serious study: It is stated that $700,- 
060,000 worth of wheat this year will 
pay $105,000,000 of freight, while $1,- 
400,000,000 worth of cotton pays only 
$40,000,000. 

3. Government aid: Pools, in which 
the Government buys all of a crop at a 
certain price; price-fixing, with the 
Government setting an arbitrary price; 
high tariffs, presumably to protect 
crops which we export—these can all 
be lumped under the head of gold bricks 
with a very thin veneer. 

Yet Uncle Sam is the farmer’s best 
friend: he has set up a sound banking 
system expressly for farmers’ needs; 
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his Department of Agriculture gives 
out, free, invaluable information, from 
how to kill bugs to the number of acres 
farmers all over the country intend to 
plant. The intelligent use of these aids 
will constantly lighten the farmer’s load. 
4. Diversification of crops: Putting 
all the eggs in one basket is all right— 
if there are no accidents; but accidents 
always happen: wheat goes down to 98 
cents and corn becomes cheap fuel. 


The soundest friends and advisers the 
farmer has have continually pointed out 
the advisability of having, say, flax to 
fall back upon when wheat is a drug on 
the market. A drastic cut in wheat 
acreage is doubtless desirable at this 
time; other readjustments the farmer 
can work out with the help of his Gov- 
ernment’s information service facts— 
not with the fiery rhetoric of his repre- 
sentative at the Capitol. 


ay 


Investment Bankers Plan Publicity on 
Association’s Policy 


HE main speech of the Invest- 

ment Bankers Association’s spring 
meeting, which closed May 3, at 
the Greenbrier Hotel, White Sulphur 
Springs, W. Va., was delivered by 
Francis H. Sisson, vice-president of the 
Guaranty Trust Company, New York. 
Mr. Sisson struck the keynote of a 
problem existing in the organization for 
vears, when he gave his views on in- 
stitutional advertising. 

He, found that heretofore the associa- 
tion had been too conservative, though 
rightfilly so, in spending vast sums for 
advertising its scope and policy. Now 
that it has developed to its present 
power, is the psychological moment to 
begin a constructive and widespread ad- 
vertising campaign, he said. 

A. D. Welton of the Continental and 
Commercial Bank, of Chicago, a mem- 
ber of the publicity committee, dis- 
cussed the subject from the same point 
of view. 


Their suggestions were favorably re- 
ceived, and adopted by a resolution pre- 
sented by Walter Brewster of Chicago. 
There followed an open forum to dis- 
cuss the question. President John W. 
Prentiss of Hornblower & Weeks. New 
York, vacated his chair in favor of 
M. P. Thompson, who outlined his 
views. 

George B. Caldwell of New York, 
first president of the association. said 
he was in favor of the campaign. Henry 
R. Hayes of New York, another gov- 
ernor, talked for it, and so did Roy 
Osgood and Walter Brewster of Chi- 
cago, and Arthur Sinclair and Howard 
F. Beebe of New York. 

The meeting closed without an elec- 
tion of officers and with all signs point- 
ing to the early commencement of a big 
advertising campaign to acquaint the 
public with the policy of the associa 
tion. 
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Books a Bank Library Should Contain* 
By Eleanor Gilbert 


ANKERS are by tradition hard- 
headed business men. They are, 
supposedly, a race apart in their 

foresightedness, their avoidance of mat- 
ters experimental, or theoretical, or 
imaginative. If you call a banker heart- 
less, he beams with pride. It’s proof 
of his unswerving integrity. No emo- 
tion can touch him. Every action must 
spell profit. 

Consequently, when you find that 
banks are foremost in their widespread, 
generous use of business libraries, there 
comes an overwhelming conviction that 
there must be a positive value in main- 
taining a business library. ‘There are 
some tremendously large bank libraries 
which, both in size and wealth of de- 
tailed information, vie with local Car- 
negie institutions. Consider the National 
City Bank library occupying its. own 
building in New York; the library of 
the Guaranty Trust Company with over 
20.000 volumes on its shelves. There 
are a number of others of large size, 
and these, realizing the great advan- 
tages reaped by such service, and know- 
ing that very small banks are not so 
well equipped, offer their library facili- 
ties to their member banks and corres- 
pondents. But there are hundreds of 
the medium size banks that are busy 
developing modest but effective libra- 
ries, under the control of a_ trained 
worker. 

Unlike the average business library 
which serves only employees, the bank 
library caters to two groups: one, its 
employees, and two, its customers. For 
which reason it accomplishes two dis- 
tinct and highly important results. 
While employees using the library get 
value in training for greater efficiency, 
the library also builds up an extensive 
good will by encouraging customers to 
call for information. It matters not 
what information is required, whether 
it relates to banking or salesmanship or 
production problems. If a customer 


wants information, the librarian in 
charge gets it, and without any cost to 
the customer. 


INFORMING THE CUSTOMER 


Here are a few questions that came 
from bank customers, and which were 
promptly answered with extensive, de- 
tailed information: 


“Please give us a list of foreign trade 
papers circulated in the Spanish-speak- 
ing countries.” 

“What concerns in this or nearby 
cities operate a profit-sharing plan? 
Can you give a brief outline of these 
plans, and do they work?” 

“What has been the annual consump- 
tion of soft drinks in our state for the 
last ten years?” 


Of course, there came constantly 
many inquiries bearing directly on bank- 
ing business which were answered in the 
usual course of things. But these 
questions, somewhat outside the daily 
routine, meant special investigation on 
the part of the librarian. That takes 
time, and a trained worker. Neverthe- 
less, this particular bank was very glad 
tc go to the trouble of getting data 
asked for in every case, and the very 
fact that it was not banking business 
made the service that much more con- 
spicuous to the customer. 

Now, it may be argued that such 
service is costly. Nevertheless bankers 
have found that it pays. It is a form 
of advertising, of keeping in close con- 
tact with customers, and in the long 
run, is a relatively inexpensive way of 
building good will. Every bank, smalf 
or large, nowadays does some kind of 
publicity to attract attention to its facil- 
ities. Valued merely as a form of pub- 
licity, the bank’s library is an excellent 
medium for building good will. 


*Reprinted from the “Office Economist,” pub- 
lished by the Art Metal Construction Company. 
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KEEPING THE LIBRARY SMALL 


The question arises, then, is it pos- 
sible for the small or medium size bank 
to acquire a small library that can be 
used to develop good will, and also serve 
as an educational factor in training em- 
ployees? It is being done constantly. 
Even some of the big banks are man- 
aging to keep their libraries small, 
perhaps confined to less than a hundred 
books on shelves. But a careful record 
is kept of sources of information, so that 
if an employee or a customer makes an 
inquiry that cannot be filled from the 
bookshelf, the individual in charge of 
the library consults the source index and 
knows where to get the required in- 
formation. 

One of the leading banks in the 
country, with a library of unusual ef- 
fectiveness, has on its shelves about 200 
books—a small number when it is re- 
membered that it serves not only its 
employees, but member banks, and in 
addition, uses it to answer customers’ 
inquiries. The books were very care- 
fully chosen, in the first place; and 
added to only as needed for permanent 
use. 

In passing it should be mentioned 
that there is no need to purchase a book 
because one persons asks for it. It may 
be that the book has no permanent 
value, or that the inquirer wishes merely 
to consult it once, or it may be the kind 
of book he will read through in a few 
days and then never wish to look at 
again. Books of this kind may be bor- 
rowed from a public or commercial 
library for a week or two. This keeps 
down the expense of superfluous book- 
buying, and it also prevents the need- 
less expansion of the library. As has 
been pointed out before, the best type 
of business library is not necessarily the 
biggest—on the contrary, a large library 
may grow to be too general for most 
efficient use. It is the function of the 
librarian in charge to judge book values, 
and to buy a book for permanent place 
onl: when there is a fair certainty that 
it will be consulted frequently or used 


by more than the one inquiring in- 
dividual. 


VALUE OF PERIODICALS 


One bank that keeps its books wel! 
within the limit of two hundred never- 
theless subscribes to about fifty financial 
periodicals. Considering that a year’s 
subscription to most periodicals costs 
little more than the price of a book, a 
great deal of current information is se- 
cured in this way. The periodicals are 
kept circulating, being clipped or sent 
around to various individuals, in their 
bound form, and thus interest is aroused 
among all employees in current matters. 
One of the most “live” bank libraries 
issues a small pamphlet containing the 
titles and subjects of all the books on its 
shelves, with a foreword to employees 
which says, in part: 


Our library is for employees as well as 
for officers and member bankers. All the 
books in this list are worth reading. If 
you are making special investigations, you 
will find in the library other special 
pamphlets and data, on banking and other 
subjects. If you don’t find enough material 
on the subject you are interested in, ask 
the librarian, who will then endeavor to se- 
cure it for you. 

If you wish to receive regularly any one 
of the many periodicals which the library 
subscribes to, make your request, and your 
name will be placed on the list of borrowers 
and you will receive it in turn. Please re- 
turn periodicals as soon as possible’ so that 
the next person on the list may read them 
without too much delay. Any book, how- 
ever, may be kept from two to four weeks, 
or longer by special permission, with the 
exception of books of reference or a book 
greatly in demand. In the latter case a 
book may be borrowed subject to call. 


Some banks in the large cities also 
make arrangements to act as a deposit 
station for the local public library, so 
that employees can obtain, on the prem- 
ises, the books of fiction, travel, essays, 
and so forth in which they are inter- 
ested. This method solves the problem 
of whether the business library should 
contain other than business books in 
order to attract all employees. The 
employee who can borrow lighter works 
in the business library on the premises 
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is likely to be attracted to the more solid 
reading matter in which he finds other 
co-workers are engaged. The bank 
library that co-operates in this way with 
the local institution has all the advan- 
tages of serving its employees without 
the attendant expense of filling its 
shelves with non-business books. 


MATERIAL IN VARIOUS BANK LIBRARIES 


According to those experienced in the 
handling of financial data, a bank 
library, to be of the widest possible 
service, contains information concern- 
ing the subjects listed below. This holds 
true whether the library contains fifty 
or five thousand volumes. It is a matter 
of the size of the institution and the 
area of its enterprises whether its li- 
brary is to be large or small. But even 
the small bank library needs reference 
works in these groups if it is to be 
worth while, and to serve and stimulate 
its employees, customers, and possibly 
its correspondents. 

Briefly, these subjects are: 

1. Banking. 

2. Economics. 

3. Corporations. 

4. Office practice and management. 

5. Financial advertising. 

j. Statistics. 


These are the few basic divisions, to 
which any number of subjects may have 
to be added because of the needs of the 
particular bank, such as export, indus- 
trial programs, waterways, and other 
subjects beyond the mere statistical in- 
formation. 

Of course the nucleus of most bank 
libraries are certain definite reference 
works, such as the United States Statis- 
tical Abstract, the annual reports of 
state banking departments, annual re- 
ports of the Comptroller of the Cur- 
reney, some banking directories, as well 
as a number of the national banking 
and financial publications and also 
whatever such local periodicals there 
may be. The librarian in charge also 
clips carefully from the daily press 
whatever items of financial interest may 
seem worth while noting. 

i: selecting the definite volumes to 





make up the library, a clear statement 
of what it is hoped to accomplish there- 
by helps to keep the library practical. 
One bank officer has outlined the ma- 
terial that should comprise the financial 
library somewhat as follows: 

The bank library should contain 
books, periodicals, and data for refer- 
ence that will assist readers thus: 


1. Means for thoroughly studying credit 
appraisal of foreign and domestic industries, 
as needed. This should include official 
sources, trade papers, economic journals, 
local newspapers. 

2. Reference works for employees in- 
volved in statistical and clerical duties. 

3. Financial advertising material that will 
help in the preparation of booklets, circulars, 
advertisements, giving publicity to the serv- 
ices offered by the bank. ; 

4. Carefully selected volumes and period- 
icals, based on inquiries from the bank’s 
customers, following the lines of their in- 
terest, so as to be able to supply data on 
any of their commercial problems, even 
though widely diverging from banking 
matters. 

Here is another list covering the de- 
tail of subjects that have made a very 
practical working library of about 200 
volumes. These are supplemented by 
forty or fifty periodicals dealing with 
technical matters in each field: 


Banking 
Money and banking. 
Banking history, theory, and organization. 
American banking practice. 
History of banking in the United States 
and Great Britain. 
Federal Reserve System. 
Savings banks, thrift movements. 
Trust companies. 
Heonomics and Finance 
Elementary and general economics. 
Statistics, graphic charts, business cycles. 
Financial organization; public finance. 
Money. 
Currency. 
Corporation finance. 
Credit and Investment 
Credit and commercial paper. 
Building and loan associations. 
Agricultural credits. 
Investments. 
Bonds and mortgages. 
The stock exchange. 
Foreign exchange. 
Business Law 
Commercial and banking law. 
Insurance. 
Parliamentary law. 





388 


Commercial Practice and Office Management 
Accounting and auditing. 
Corporation organization and manage- 
ment. 
Office management. 
Stenography, typewriting, commercial let- 
ter writing, filing. 
Selling 
Bank advertising. 
Principles of general advertising. 


When the wide range of subjects 
covered is taken into consideration, it is 
remarkable that they can be well cov- 
ered with 200 books, but this has been 
accomplished successfully, and  ade- 
quately fills the inquiries of hundreds 
of readers. 

Some of the banks find it desirable to 
concentrate on a few subjects and pay 
scant attention to the other phases of 
banking interest. And there are a num- 
ber of interesting bank libraries which 
seem heavily overburdened with one 
kind of information and lacking in 
others. Nevertheless, this is merely an 
apparent lack, since the bank finds from 
experience that it has practically no 
need for certain kinds of data. Judging 
by employees’ needs, or the inquiries of 
its clientele, it collects books to suit, and 
the library is none the less effective be- 
cause it seems one-sided. 


COLLECTING SPECIAL INFORMATION 


The very large bank libraries—those 
with volumes running into the thousands 
—go in heavily for the collection and 
classification of every financial detail 
that may possibly be of use, and this 
method can be followed by the smaller 
bank that wishes to concentrate on one 


definite kind of information. For ex- 
ample, here is a large institution that 
requires considerable data constantly 
regarding any one of the important cor- 
porations in the country. Consequently, 
it has built, during several years, a re- 
markably comprehensive library of cor- 
poration information on _ practically 
every one of the big organizations, and 
more inclusive than is available in cor- 
poration directories. In addition to 
common data such as annual reports. 
by-laws, charters and franchises, it gives 
some data on merger and consolidation 
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agreements, contracts, leases, engineers’ 
reports, appraisal and valuation re- 
ports, reorganization plans, and so on. 
There is also a comprehensive file of 
interstate commerce, public service and 
other decisions and opinions on several 
thousand domestic corporations, and 
special information on a few thousand 
important foreign corporations. 

Government reports and judicial de- 
cisions are carefully collected and in- 
dexed for reference in many bank 
libraries. Bank officials find that a study 
of such decisions enables them to pass 
on helpful information to clients, when 
the clients themselves have not the habit 
of consulting the library of the bank 
directly. 

In its operation—that is, distributing 
information, or in the technical matter 
of indexing and filing, the bank library 
operates much the same as the general 
business library. Its information is 
perhaps more generally distributed over 
the whole field of business and finance, 
since it endeavors to serve clients—with 
varied industries—as well as employees. 

Many bankers also take the view that 
it pays to encourage clients to get the 
habit of research work in the library 
rather than making experiments. Busi- 
ness men today are on the whole, more 
on the alert for trade information, and 
recognize that before going ahead on a 
project it is more prudent to investigate 
whether similar enterprises have been 
attempted, their experience and their 
results. Unfortunately, a great many 
business men who admit the usefulness 
of such information are unwilling to 
part with cold cash in exchange for 
printed words. The banker, therefore, 
may make a graceful gesture and, for 
the sake of the good will involved. and 
the habit of prudent foresight it may 
establish, willingly provide the business 
man with this information free, gratis 
and for nothing. 

A bank is an institution—supposedly 
an institution for public service. Spread- 
ing the information habit is a recent 
addition to its activities, but one that 
is growing in importance. 
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Banking and Commercial Law 


Important Decisions of Current Interest Handed Down by State and Federal Courts 
Upon Questions of the Law of Banking and Negotiable Instruments 


Checks Payable to Corporation 
Deposited in Officer’s Account 


Dennis Metal Company v. Fidelity Union 
Trust Company, Supreme Court of 
New Jersey, 123 Atl. Rep. 614 


HEN checks, payable to the 
order of a corporation, are de- 
posited in a bank, they should 

be deposited to the credit of the cor- 
poration. It is a mistake for a bank to 
allow such checks to be deposited to the 
individual credit of an officer of the cor- 
poration. If a bank does allow checks 
of this kind to be deposited in this man- 
ner, it assumes the risk of the officer’s 
authority. That is, if it turns out that 
the officer was not authorized to deposit 
the checks in his own account, and he 
does not pay over the proceeds to the 
corporation, the bank will be held liable 
to the corporation for the amount which 
it loses as a result of the transaction. 

The president of the plaintiff cor- 
poration indorsed two checks, payable 
to the order of the corporation, and de- 
posited them in his personal account in 
the defendant bank. He did not account 
to the corporation for the proceeds of 
the checks and he had no authority to 
make such use of the checks. 

It was held that the bank was liable 
to the corporation for the amount of the 
checks. The bank was put upon notice 
by the fact that the checks were payable 
to the corporation and it was bound to 
inquire as to the president’s authority. 

Appeal from District Court of 
Newark. 

\ction by the Dennis Metal Manu- 
facturing Company against the Fidelity 
Union Trust Company. From a judg- 
ment for plaintiff, defendant appeals. 
\firmed.* 


similar decisions see Banking Law 
nal Digest (Third Edition, 1924) § 345. 





OPINION 
KATZENBACH, J.—This is an ap- 


peal by the defendant below from a 
judgment rendered by the First District 
Court of the City of Newark. The suit 
was instituted by the Dennis Metal 
Manufacturing Company, a corporation, 
against the Fidelity Union Trust Com- 
pany to recover the amount of two 
checks of $78.40 and $80, respectively. 
The checks had been drawn to the order 
of the Dennis Metal Manufacturing 
Company and had been indorsed by its 
president, R. W. Dennis, as follows: 
“Pay to R. W. Dennis, Dennis Metal 
Manufacturing Co., R. W. Dennis, 
President.” The check for $80 bore the 
further additional individual indorse- 
ment of “R. W. Dennis.” The dates of 
the checks were June 10, 1921, and 
June 20, 1921. The checks were passed 
to the credit of R. W. Dennis in a per- 
sonal account which he had _ with 
the Fidelity Union Trust. Company, and 
in due course were collected by the 
trust company from the banks upon 
which they were drawn. 

The evidence showed that the plaintiff 
was engaged in the mail order business. 
The checks in question came to the 
plaintiff in its mail and were abstracted 
by Mr. Dennis and used in the manner 
stated. The by-laws of the company 
were offered in evidence. They provided 
that checks, drafts, and other instru- 
ments on the company’s account may be 
drawn over the signature of such of- 
ficers as may from time to time be 
designated for that purpose by resolu- 
tion of the board of directors. 

On September 23, 1920, the board of 
directors of the company had passed the 
following resolution: 


Resolved, that the treasurer or assistant 
treasurer of this corporation be, and they 
hereby are, authorized to open in the New 
York County National Bank and in such 
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other banks or trust companies as_ they 
may select, a bank account in the name of 
this corporation, which is Dennis Metal Man- 
ufacturing Corporation, and that the treas- 
urer or assistant treasurer of this corpora- 
tion be and they hereby are, authorized from 
time to time for and on behalf of this cor- 
poration, to make or sign checks, drafts, 
notes, obligations, agreements, or other in- 
struments, to indorse checks, drafts, or other 
instruments, to accept drafts or to procure 
loans and advances, to sell securities, bills, 
and accounts receivable of this corporation, 
and generally to do all acts and things 
with reference to any transaction, in the 
name of or on behalf of this corporation, 
with any of the said banks or trust com- 
panies, or in carrying on its business rela- 
tions therewith, which any of said officers 
may see fit; and further 

Resolved, that any and all checks, 
drafts, notes, and other orders and items 
of every kind deposited or to be deposited 
for account of this company with such bank, 
or trust company for credit or for collection 
or otherwise, requiring indorsement in the 


name of this company, shall be sufficiently. 


indorsed if they bear said name, stamped or 
in writing, indorsed thereon, without any 
signature or countersignature thereto affixed ; 
and further 

Resolved, that this resolution shall con- 
tinue in force until formally rescinded and 
due notice of rescission is filed with said 
banking institution, and that the secretary 
of this corporation be, and he hereby is, 
directed to deliver to the New York County 
National Bank, and any bank or trust com- 
pany designated by the treasurer or assist- 
int treasurer, as a depository of this 
corporation, a copy of this resolution and 
the name and signature of the officers au- 
thorized by this resolution to sign for the 
corporation, certified under his hand and 
the seal of this corporation. 


The plaintiff proved the facts above 
recited and rested. The defendant of- 
fered no testimony. The court there- 
upon found a judgment for the plaintiff 
for the amount of the checks and in- 
terest. 

The appellant has abandoned all the 
specifications of the determinations of 
the district court with which it was dis- 
satisfied except one, which is as follows: 


That the facts as set forth in the statement 
of the case proved that the indorsements of 
the checks on which the suit was brought 
were made by a person who was president 
of the plaintiff corporation, in charge of its 
office, who received all mail belonging to 


the company, and managed its office gen 
erally, and that therefore, as a matter ot 
law, his indorsements, under the by-laws of 
plaintiff corporation, as set forth in the state 
of the case, were sufficient authority for the 
defendant to cash the checks on which the 
suit was brought. 


This proposition is legally unsound. 
There was no express authority given 
by the plaintiff by the by-laws and 
resolution above quoted to its president 
to indorse the checks and drafts re- 
ceived by it. There had been no acts 
by the plaintiff from which authority on 
the part of the president to indorse 
checks received by it could be inferred. 
There is nothing in the record which 
shows that the plaintiff is estopped from 
claiming that Mr. Dennis, its president. 
ddi not have the authority to indorse the 
checks in question. 

A president of a corporation does not 
have, by virtue of holding the office of 
president, any power to indorse checks. 
drafts, notes, and other obligations pay- 
able to the corporation. There are 
many matters in which one holding the 
high office of president cannot bind the 
corporation. The New Jersey cases in 
this point are collected in the case of 
Aerial League of America y. Aircraft 
Fireproofing Corporation, 97 N. J. Law. 
530, 117 Atl. 704. Where a bank re- 
ceives a check payable to a corporation 
and indorsed by the president so as to 
make it payable to himself, and the 
president deposits it in his personal ac- 
count with the bank, the bank is charge- 
able with notice so as to put it on in- 
quiry to determine whether the presi- 
dent of the corporation was authorized 
so to use its funds as against the cor- 
poration. 

The Court of Appeals of New York 
held, in the case of Ward v. City Trust 
Co. of New York, 192 N. Y. 61, 84 N. 
E. 585, that where a president of a 
manufacturing corporation produced a 
check payable to its order and having 
indorsed it in the corporation name by 
himself as president and general man- 
ager, delivered it to a trust company in 
payment of a personal loan obtained by 
himself and the secretary-treasurer of 
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the corporation, the form of the check 
was notice to the trust company that 
such president was using the property 
of the corporation to pay the personal 
debt of himself and the secretary- 
treasurer of the corporation, in appar- 
ent violation of the rights of the cor- 
poration, and that effect of such notice 
was to put the trust company upon in- 
quiry. In this case the City Trust 
Company made no inquiry as to the 
authority of the president to indorse 
the check for the corporation. It knew 
it was receiving the check of the corpo- 
ration in payment of a personal loan. 
In so acting it acted at its peril. Prima 
facie the act was unlawful. The trust 
company, in accepting and using the 
check, was deemed to have taken it with 
knowledge of the rights of the corpora- 
tion to which it was made payable. The 
cases of Niagara Woolen Co. v. Pacific 
Bank. 141, App. Div. 265, 126 N. Y. 
Supp. 890, and Wilson v. Metropolitan 
Electric R. Co., 120 N. Y. 145, 24 N. 
E. 384, 17 Am. St. Rep. 625, are cases 
to the same effect. There is no case in 
New Jersey which resembles so closely 
the instant use as the New York cases 
above cited. The case of the American 
Saw Co. v. First National Bank of 
Trenton, 60 N. J. Law, 417, 38 Atl. 
662. illustrates the underlying principle 
that a bank which has dealings with a 
corporation must be assured that an of- 
ficer who indorses checks payable to the 
corporation and receives from the bank 
the proceeds of the checks has authority 
to indorse for the corporation. In this 
case the American Saw Company had 
an account with the First National 
Bank. The by-laws of the saw com- 
pany provided that all checks on its 
bank account over $200 should be drawn 
by the treasurer and countersigned by 
the president or a member of the execu- 
tive committee. One Bissell was the 
secretary of the company. He began 
to indorse checks for deposit to the 
credit of the company and also to coun- 
tersign checks without any change being 
made in the by-laws. Later he indorsed 
hecks received by the saw company 
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and payable to it, as follows: ‘American 
Saw Company. I. F. Bissell, Secty.” 
He took the checks so indorsed to the 
bank and asked that they be cashed. 
They were cashed by the paying teller 
of the bank. The money thus obtained by 
Bissell from time to time in large sums 
he used for his own purposes. When 
Bissell’s fraud was discovered, the saw 
company sued the bank for the moneys 
thus paid to Bissell upon the theory 
that the power of Bissell was so limited 
and circumscribed as to exclude him 
from any authority to indorse checks 
and drafts other than for deposit, and 
that for the bank to have cashed for 
Bissell checks and drafts made payable 
to the saw company and indorsed as 
mentioned was in effect to permit him to 
withdraw moneys of the saw company 
from the bank account upon his signa- 
ture and not countersigned as provided 
by the by-laws. The position of the 
saw company was sustained by the Court 
of Errors and Appeals. 

For the reasons herein given. the 
judgment is affirmed. 


& 


Bank Compelled to Disclose In- 
formation as to Depositor’s 


Income 
United States v. First National Bank of 
Mobile, United States District Court 
(Alabama), 295 Fed. Rep. 142 


A bank may be compelled at the in- 
stance of the United States Government 
to produce books and papers which are 
material to ascertaining the income of 
one of its depositors for purposes of 
taxation. ‘The bank is not protected in 
its refusal to produce such books and 
papers by the Fourth Amendment to 
the Federal Constitution, which protects 
parties to criminal transactions against 
unreasonable searches and seizures. The 
court held that the question here was not 
one of search and seizure, but where a 
witness having information as to a per- 
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son’s income may be compelled to testify 
as to those facts. 

Petition by the United States against 
the First National Bank of Mobile to 
require defendant to furnish informa- 
tion for internal revenue purposes. 
Granted* 


OPINION 


ERVIN, District Judge—tThis is a 
petition, filed under section 1310 of the 
Revenue Act of 1921, vol. 42, pt. 1, 
of the Public Laws of 1921-23, p. 
310 (Comp. St. Ann. Supp. 1923, 
§ 6371 4/5g), asking the assistance of 
the court to require the First National 
Bank to furnish information as to the 
transactions had by William J. Hanlon 
and his wife, Annie E. Hanlon, with 
the bank, involving deposits of money 
and investments by said Hanlon and his 
wife. Section 1308 (Comp. St. Ann. 
Supp. 1923, § 6871 4/5f) provides: 


That the Commissioner, for the purpose of 
ascertaining the correctness of any return or 
for the purpose of making a return where 
none has been made, is hereby authorized 
* * * to examine any books, papers, records, 
or memoranda bearing upon the matters re- 
quired to be included in the return, and 
may require the attendance of the person 
rendering the return or of any officer or 
employee of such person, or the attendance 
of any other person having knowledge in 
the premises, and may take his testimony 
with reference to the matter required by 
law to be included in such return, with 
power to administer oaths to such person 
or persons. 


Section 1310 (a), being Comp. St. 
Ann. Supp. 1923, § 6371 4/5g, provides: 


That if any person is summoned under 
this act to appear, to testify, or to produce 
books, papers or other data, the district 
court of the United States for the district in 
which such person resides shall have juris- 
diction by appropriate process to compel 
such attendance, testimony, or production 
of books, papers, or other data. 


Section 1300 (Comp. St. Ann. Supp. 
1923, § 6871 4/5b) provides: 


And every person liable to any tax im- 
posed by this act, or for the collection 


*For similar decisions see Banking Law 
Journal Digest (Third Edition, 1924) § 328. 


thereof, shall keep such records and render, 
under oath, such statements and returns. 
and shall comply with such regulations as 
the Commissioner, with the approval of the 
Secretary, may from time to time prescribe. 


The petition sets out that the said 
Hanlon and his wife have not made full, 
true, and correct statements of their 
respective incomes of the years 1918, 
1919, 1920, 1921, and 1922, and that 
the ledgers and other books of the bank 
containing the accounts of the said 
Hanlons will be of material assistance 
to the United States in arriving at the 
true and correct incomes of said in- 
dividuals of the respective years; that 
summons to appear and testify and pro- 
duce the books had been served on D. P. 
Bester, Jr., as president of the bank, 
and that the said bank and its officers 
had failed to appear at the time and 
place designated in the summons, and 
they now refuse to appear and permit 
the duly authorized agents of the inter- 
nal revenue of the United States to 
have access in any manner to the records 
and accounts of said bank—and prays 
for the assistance of the court to re- 
quire the bank officers and employees to 
testify and the bank to produce its books 
and accounts. 

Said bank refuses to testify and pro- 
duce the books, and contends that it is 
protected by the Fourth Amendment to 
the Constitution from doing so. As I 
understand the Fourth Amendment, it 
protects the parties to criminal prose- 
cution against unreasonable searches 
and seizures of their papers, and I do 
not understand this to authorize a third 
party, who has books and papers which 
may be relevant to the inquiry, to refuse 
to produce such books and papers be- 
cause of this amendment. This is not a 
question of a search and seizure of a 
party’s books and papers, but of 
whether a witness who has information 
as to a party’s dealings may be re- 
quired to testify to those facts, and pro- 
duce book entries as to such entries in 
connection with and supporting such 
testimony. 

The bank further contends that there 
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is no specific showing of any deposits 
or investments by the Hanlons, or to 
the materiality of the books and entries 
in the bank account against said Hanlon. 
It is true that such entries as may be 
found in the bank’s books, without more, 
are inadmissible against Hanlon and 
wife as showing any income reccived by 
them, but the bank not only refuses to 
produce the books, but refuses to have 
its president testify as to the facts. 
Many cases have been read to me 
where evidence had been sought under 
subpoena duces tecum, and objection has 
been made that no showing of the ma- 
teriality and relevancy of this evidence 
had been made. In the present matter, 
however, it appears clear to me that, if 
Hanlon and his wife are shown by the 
testimony of the agents and employees 
of the bank to have deposited funds in 
the bank at various dates, and to have 
made investments in securities, the en- 
tries in the books, in connection with the 
testimony of the officers and agents of 
the bank as to transactions, will be both 
material and relevant against Hanlon 
and his wife, to show moneys or income 
which they had received. It is not 
necessary to say that many accounts in 
the bank are accounts of parties who 
handle money for other parties, and do 
not show any individual receipt of in- 
come in such cases of fiduciary funds. 
These transactions, of course, like those 
of use of funds coming in fiduciary re- 
lation, can be explained; but, until ex- 
plained, they tend to show income 
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received. Nor is it any excuse for re- 
fusing to testify and give the facts to 
say that moneys which pass through a 
man’s bank account are not always in- 
come received by him. This may be con- 
ceded, and yet it is evidence from which 
income can be inferred, and does tend 
to show income. Like other transac- 
tions, however, it may be explained by 
Hanlon and wife. 

It is monstrous, it seems to me, to 
say that because sometimes money which 
is deposited in banks does not show 
income, and because the bank desires to 
protect the dealings of its customers 
from unauthorized investigation by 
third parties, the Government could not 
inquire as to the moneys of its citizens 
who owe income taxes, and trace these 
moneys through its various agencies, 
such as national banks, in order to 
ascertain the correct income tax that is 
owing by the citizen. 

For these reasons, I am of the opinion 
that the Government has the right to 
require any of the employees or agents 
of a bank who know facts as to deposits 
or investments, or any dealings of 
parties who owe income taxes, to testify 
to the entries made on the books of the 
bank as to such transactions, so the Gov- 
ernment may be correctly informed as 
far as possible of the income which has 
been received by its citizens. 

An order will therefore be issued, 
ordering the bank to furnish the in- 
formation desired. 


uy 


+ 











Saving and Keeping 
By Richard W. Saunders 


66 NE day the mistress of the 
house saw her maid throw 
away three beans as she was 

sweeping, and called out to her, ‘you 

have thrown away your wedding.’ The 
girl picked them up, sowed them, and 

did so year after year, till at last she 

had enough beans for her dowry.” 

This quotation from an old French 
book of the seventeenth century reminds 
one of the scene in that sterling old 
book “The Mysterious Island.” .The 
four men had been marooned and one 
found a single grain of corn which had 
gotten into the lining of his coat. “Do 
you know,” said the engineer, “how 
many ears one grain of corn can pro- 
duce?” “Ten.” “And do you know how 
many grains one ear of corn can pro- 
duce?” “About eighty.” “Then, if we 
plant this grain, at the first crop we 
shall reap eight hundred grains, which 
at the second will produce 640,000; at 
the third, five hundred and twelve mil- 
lions; at the fourth, more than four 
hundred thousands of millions.” Need- 
less to say, every precaution was taken 
in planting the precious seed that car- 
ried with it such enormous possibilities. 

Of course one can readily draw the 
lessons of husbanding what we have 
and how success depends upon it. A 
famous restauranteur has stated that 
failure or success in that business can 
be foreseen by counting the cans of 
refuse thrown out. And much also 
might be said of success depending on 
what we discard. Charles M. Schwab 
wrote entertainingly on ‘Succeeding 
With What You Have” and someone 
should write a companion volume, “‘Suc- 
ceeding with what you nearly threw 
away.” 

But the real thing that this is all 
about is this: What finally happens to 
what the average man saves? Does it 
in the end add to his comfort and happi- 
ness or is it wasted away by being in- 
vested in the wrong manner? “So and so 
saved five thousand dollars in three 
years.” “Yes, but where is it now?” 
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The banks are doing splended work 
teaching “Thrift” and how to save th 
elusive penny. Why not go a step 
farther and follow such savings into 
just the right place for that particular 
investor? It is too easy to reach a 
savings deposit. And is there not just 
a little feeling that the real aim of the 
banks in teaching thrift is to increase 
the line of deposits? Why not a plan 
whereby, at a certain point, the savings 
depositor becomes the owner of a safe 
bond which the bank will hold for him 
without charge as long as he remains a 
depositor? There will then be on the 
part of the depositor, not as at present, 
a feeling that he has funds to invest, 
but that he has invested them, with the 
result that he will no longer keep look- 
ing for an investment that will net him 
more than the interest the bank is able 
to allow. It may mean lower deposits 
for a while, but in the end will mean 
much more to the bank. 


It is said that whenever a man dies, 


leaving his widow his life insurance, she 
is accompanied into the bank (or fol- 
lowed there) by many a bond salesman 
or investment “broker” anxious to be 
of “assistance” in increasing her income. 
Far be it from the writer to stigmatize 
all such as predatory. But how much 
better for the bank with its ability to 
select proper investments, to hold itself 
out, not only as a “savings” aid but 
also as an “investment” authority. 
“When your savings reach $1000 we 
will, if you so desire, invest such sum 
in a bond drawing— interest, the value 
of such bond being absolutely vouched 
for by us.”” How would that sound as 
an advertisement? 

The papers from time to time record 
the millions “invested” in fake schemes. 
The president of the New York Stock 
Exchange has stated that the small in- 
vestor should beware of Wall Street. 
Where should the investor look for help 
except to the bank that has encouraged 
him to save? And where could he obtain 
better advice? 
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In golf, in billiards and in other 
games we are taught to “follow the ball 
through.” There is a revised ending 
to Hsop’s fable of the ant and the grass- 
hopper, where the frugal ant, after 
chiding the grasshopper for not saving, 
goes home to find that his entire stock 
has been destroyed and that, notwith- 


standing his saving, he is as badly off 
as the poor grasshopper, who at any 
rate had some use of his money. So as 
a new slogan for use by savnigs banks 
for encouraging depositors the writer 
proposes, not only “Let us help you 
save,” but “Let us help you save and 
keep.” 


(ay) 
‘‘The Federal Intermediate Credit Banks’’ 


N interesting pamphlet describing 
the functions and the develop- 
ment of the Federal Intermediate 

Credit Banks has been published by 
A. G. Becker & Co., Chicago, one of the 
important commercial paper houses of 
the United States. The pamphlet says 
in part: 


The Federal Intermediate Credit Banks 
were authorized by the United States Gov- 
ernment to provide credit facilities for the 
agricultural and livestock interests of the 
country. Each bank has an authorized cap- 
ital of $5,000,000 and the entire capital of 
the twelve banks, $60,000,000, has been sub- 
scribed by the Government. Of this, $20,- 
000,000 has been paid in, and the balance of 
$40,000,000 is payable by the Treasury on 
call. ‘The banks discount notes and make 
loans through commercial banks and trust 
companies, or duly capitalized agricultural 
and livestock loaning corporations, and make 
advances to co-operative marketing concerns 
upon properly warehoused staple. agricul- 
tural products, or on livestock secured by 
chattel mortgages. Such advances may not 
exceed 75 per cent. of the market value of 
the products so pledged. 

Federal Land Bank appraisers are pro- 
vided by the Farm Loan Board to inves- 
tigate and to report on products covered 
hy warehouse receipts or livestock covered 
hy chattel mortgages, against which the 
hanks make loans. Land Bank examiners 
are available to examine and report on the 
condition of all organizations applying for 
loans, except national banks, whose records 
are furnished by the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency. Conservative restrictions are placed 
on the liabilities of the organizations to which 
Federal Intermediate Credit Bank may 
ike advances, either through loans, dis- 
unts or paper purchases. The same care- 
| administration that has characterized the 
iccessful operation of the Federal Land 
nks is provided for the Federal Inter- 
ediate Credit Banks. 


~ - oh & me 


These banks were established to fill the 
fundamental need of the farmer for credits 
running from nine months to three years. 
They were authorized by the Agricultural 
Credits Act of 1923, which grew out of a 
comprehensive study of the farm situation 
by a Congressional joint commission. The 
commission found that the Federal and 
Joint Stock Land Banks, in conjunction 
with the older established agencies, pro- 
vided ample facilities for long time farm 
credits, secured by land mortgages. It 
found also that the commercial banks pro- 
vided sufficient short time credits, ranging 
in maturity ordinarily up to six months. 
But what the farmer needed, the commis- 
sion learned, was. facilities for credits 
intermediate in maturity between the long 
time land mortgage and the six months’ 
maximum of the commercial banks. ' He 
needed credits longer than six months, be- 
cause his typical activity, producing and 
marketing agricultural products and live- 
stock, extends over a longer period than 
six months—generally from one to several 
years. 

To raise funds for their loaning opera- 
tions the Federal Intermediate Credit Banks 
are authorized to issue, from time to time, 
subject to the approval of the Federal 
Farm Ioan Board, Federal Intermediate 
Credit Bank debentures. The issue of 
debentures is limited to ten times the paid-in 
capital and surplus of the banks, and must 
be secured by at least a like face amount 
of cash, or notes or other obligations dis- 
counted or purchased or representing loans 
made. 

The Intermediate Credit Banks fill a real 
need in the agricultural credits field and 
therefore contribute to the well-being of 
the farmer and to the prosperity of the 
country. Intermediate credit bank deben- 
tures, issued with the approval of the Farm 
Loan Board, with the resources of all twelve 
banks behind them and enjoying complete 
tax exemption, constitute a sound invest- 
ment which should have a growing appeal 
for conservative investors. 











‘‘Business and Household Banking 
Combined’”’ 


66 O matter where you live and 
work,” says this recent news- 
paper advertisement of The 

Corn Exchange Bank of New York, “a 

Corn Exchange Bank branch is near 

your home and another is close by your 

office.” 
As a result of this wide-spread dis- 
tribution of its branches, The Corn Ex- 


reduce the details of business banking for 
many thousands of firms and corporations. 

The women of Greater New York enjoy 
the convenience afforded by their own bank 
accounts. 

They find it much easier to keep records 
of family expenses when bills are paid by 
check; they avoid the worry which accom- 
panies the accumulation of cash in the house 
or apartment. 

The business and household banking of 

Manhattan, Bronx, Brooklyn 











==>] and Long Island families may 


























combined in the Corn 
| Exchange Bank’s system which 
is so designed that no matter 
| where you live and work a 
| Corn Exchange Bank branch is 
near your home and another is 
close by your office. 

The way you may use this 
double service can be described 
best by illustration: 

Suppose you live in Flushing 
and your place of business is on 
|} Murray street, Manhattan. You 
may have your business ac- 
| count with the Washington 
a | branch of the Corn Exchange 

| Bank. Your wife may have her 
personal checking account with 
i] the Corn Exchange Bank’s 
| | branch in Flushing. While they 
| 
| 








are individual accounts, main- 
tained for separate purposes, 
they may be used as a single 
account in making deposits. 

| You may deposit funds in the 
branch at Broadway and Mur- 
ray street, and direct that the 
money be credited to the house- 
hold account in the branch at 
| Flushing. 

At any time you may order 
| the transfer of funds from your 
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City-wide banking service is developing rapidly in New York 


change Bank is able to offer a service 
whereby a business man may deposit 
in a downtown branch funds to be 
credited to his wife’s uptown account. 
The advertisement reads: 

The Corn Exchange Bank’s branches 
throughout the greater city simplify the 
problem of household banking just as they 
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business account to your wife’s 
account. 

No charge is involved. Joint 
deposit arrangements may be made in a few 
minutes at the head office, William and 
Beaver streets, Manhattan or at any of the 
branches. 

This is one of many Corn Exchange Bank 
services evolved through close study of bank- 
ing needs in New York, and made possible 
by a system of branches that covers the 
entire five boroughs of New York City. 
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Spreading the Gospel of Sound Economics 


How a New York Bank is Meeting the Widespread Need for Infor- 
mation of a Non-Technical Nature on the Fundamentals of 
Economics 





IFE insurance and the 

railroads may bear no 
direct relation to one another 
in the mind of the man in the 
street, but they each play an 
exceedingly important réle in 
our economic structure. It 
would be a good thing if more 
people knew more facts about 
them. 

In 1860 there were forty- 
seven insurance companies with 
$180,000,000 of insurance out- 
standing upon the lives of 
60,000 persons. Today some 
78,000,000 policies are in force, 
representing an insurance risk 
of about $50,000,000,000. These 
policies are held by about one- 
third of the total population of 
the United States, that is to 
say, 40,000,000 people. 

In the year 1923 the railroads 
spent $6,000,000,000, a sum 
nearly twice as great as the 
entire expenditures of the 
National Government during 
the same period. Of this money, 
$1,076,000,000, representing new 
capital, was invested in new 
equipment, new tracks and 
other facilities. Out of the cur- 
rent earnings, $1,800,000,000 
more was expended for fuel, 
steel, lumber and other sup- 
plies; $3,100,000,000 went for 


wages of nearly 2,000,000 rail- 
road workers, and $834,000,000, 
was paid in taxes. 

These are facts that most 
banker: know. But they are 


facts that have not been brought 
home tv a great many people in 
the United States. 


With the belief that non- 
techni: 


information regarding 





these and other fundamental 
and important facts about in- 
stitutions of vital economic im- 
portance should be more widely 
disseminated among the _ peo- 
ple of the United States, and 
that the spreading of informa- 


tion of this nature is some- 
thing that “lies peculiarly with- 
in the province of American 
banks,” the Bank of the Man- 
hattan Company in New York, 
has begun the publication and 
the distribution on a wide scale 
of a series of little books which 
will comprise what is known as 
the “Manhattan Library of 
Popular Economics.” 

Two volumes of this library 


(Continued on page 901) 











Cover design of the volume of the “Manhattan Library” 
which treats of the railroads. The book itself is slightly larger 


than the reproduction. 


This, 


and other volumes of the 


series, which cover subjects of national economic importance, 
are being published by the Bank of the Manhattan Company 


in New York. 
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I N a thought-provoking lit- 

tle book, “Do Bankers 
Lack Vision?” Harvey A. 
Blodgett says: “More than 
fifty million of 
youth under voting age are 
habits and 


American 


acquiring life 
The 


banks upon them is relatively 


tastes. influence of 


small. Some of these youths 
are destined to succeed pres- 
ent bank depositors, all of 
whom must go the way of 
the flesh. Many of them will 
be making banking laws a 
few That 


thought should give pause 


years hence. 
to the banker when he is re- 
minded of the power which 
small bloes of radicals can 
wield, even now, in legisla- 
tive halls. You must com- 
promise with them on tax 
reduction, on railroad laws, 
on banking laws, and on 
every seething public ques- 
tion. Certainly radical in- 
fluence is in the ascendancy.” 

The Public Relations 
Commission and the 
mittee on Public Education 
of the Bankers 
Association, with the co- 


Com- 
American 


operation of the press and 
school] authorities, are doing 
some work of splendid edu- 
cational value. But it is not 
enough. The banks them- 
selves must contribute more 
to the cause. 


Propaganda is not need- 
ed. There is enough of that 
on the other side of the pic- 
ture. Just some plain un- 
derstandable fundamentals 
of economics and of banking, 
sent forth on a large enough 
scale to combat more ef- 
fectively the loose thinking 
and talking that are being 
done on some very vital 
questions. 

One of New York’s old 
line banks has begun the 
publication, on a large scale, 
of a series of little books 
on important American in- 
stitutions and their relation 
to the individual citizen and 
to society as a whole. These 
volumes present the essen- 
tial facts concerning the sub- 
jects which they discuss, in 
a form that is readable, un- 
derstandable and informa- 
tive to the man in the street. 
They meet a “widespread 
demand for fundamental eco- 
nomic information in non- 
technical form that is capa- 
ble of being readily under- 
stood.” 

The bank publishing this 
series of books, concerning 
which more is said elsewhere 
in this number of BankING 
Pusuicity, says that: “To 
disseminate such information 
is a form of public service 
that lies peculiarly within 
the province of American 
banks, for it is through the 
accumulation of economic 
knowledge that they are en- 
abled to render intelligent 
and helpful service to their 
customers, their community 


and the country as a whole.” 
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A certain insurance com- 
pany spends tens of thou- 
sands of dollars in a year on 
advertising of a broad hu- 
manitarian nature in the in- 
terests of the hygienic and 
betterment of the 
citizens of this nation. We 
do not say because of this 
that this great institution is 
the largest and strongest of 
its kind in the world. Not 
very much is said about this 
in the copy which it pub- 
We do believe that 
the attitude which this com- 
pany has taken towards 
these questions has been no 
factor in the 


social 


lishes. 


smal] main- 
tenance of its present posi- 
tion. 

Any bank which does any- 
thing to make the citizens of 
this country better citizens; 
to give them a better under- 
standing of the fundamental 
principles of economics, will 
inevitably gain from such a 
course. If all of the banks 
would do it, this would be a 
better country to live in. 


& 


Of course, a bank’s advertis- 
ing should constitute the news 
of the bank. But there is no 
reason why a certain amount of 
the more important bank news 
of general interest should not 
appear in the news columns of 
the papers. If that news can 
be made interesting enough, 
spiced up a bit with human- 
interest material and written 
with a newspaper swing, most 
of the smaller and many of the 
big city dailies would be glad 
to publish this material in their 
news columns without charge— 
W. E. Walker. 
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Spreading the Gospel of 
Sound Economics 
(Continued from page S599) 

have thus far been published; 

volume 1, the story of life in- 

surance, entitled “The Greatest 

Family in the World,” and 

volume 2, the story of the rail- 

roads, entitled “The American 

Ways.” 

Hundreds of newspapers and 
other publications in all cities 
of the country have commented 
on these The New 
York Times published the en- 
tire text of one of the volumes. 
Letters commending the book- 
lets have literally been pouring 
in to the bank from all over the 
country. ‘There can be no ques- 
tion but that, in the parlance 
of the footlights, they have 
“sone over.” ‘They have suc- 
ceeded hecuuse they have met a 
real and outstanding need. 

The hank says in the prefaces 
to these two volumes that: 

“The Manhattan Library has 
been planned to meet, in some 


books. 


measure, the public desire for 
greater knowledge of the fun- 
damental economic factors in- 
volved in the progress and 
prosperity of the country. 
“The story told in this volume 
is that of an American institu- 
tion which, though scarcely 
more than seventy years old, 
has grown to huge proportions 
ind has plaved a large part in 
moulding national character 
the destinies of 
\merican citizens. 
“In subsequent volumes, as in 
the first. the effort will be made 
to present to the nen-technical 
reader, attractive and inter- 
esting form, the essential facts 
concerning important American 


and shaping 


millions of 


institutions and their relation to 
the individual citizen and to 
society i whole. 

“If the Manhattan Library 
helps toward a better public 
knowledge of what America 


really me 
Will have 


s, these publications 
filled their purpose. 
II deals with another 


“Volur 
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All that you have im- 
agined on this important 
subject may be wrong! 


HIS question lies at the 

foundation of American 
prosperity; it affects the per- 
sonal welfare of every man, 
woman and child—yet it is 
largely misunderstood by at 
least nineteen persons out of 
every twenty. 


In view of discussion now in 
progress, you owe it to yourself 
to learn the truth about the rail- 
road situation. 


ing of the subject. 
in less than an hour. 


affect the public. 


STEPHEN BAKER, President 





What zs the Railroad Question? 


For this purpose this bank has prepared and is 
giving free distribution to a volume, entitled 


“THE AMERICAN WAYS” 
(Veluma Tl of Tha Mashetian Lebrary of Popular Economics) 


which has been called the most important contribu- 
tion of the past decade toward a public understand-" 


This little book can be read from cover to cover 
It is not propaganda, but a 
clear, simple and entirely non-technical setting forth 
of the fundamentals of the railroad situation as they 


You may have a copy for the asking 


BANK of the MANHATTAN COMPANY 
40 Wate Srarer, New York 


RAYMOND E. JONES, First Vice-Presdent 











For America, the sslendors of the future are largely 
conditioned wy a her railroad development 








A sample of the newspaper publicity which is being given the 
volumes of the “‘Manhattan Library.” 


subject of vital importance to 
every citizen—one which few 
people understand, yet which 
may easily be understood by all. 
It seeks to present a clear view 
of the broad outlines of a great 
public problem so that the 
reader may understand 
phase that comes up for discus- 
sion and thus be able to reach 
for himself a sound conclusion. 

“These little volumes are is- 
sued in response to a_ wide- 
spread demand for fundamental 
economic information in non- 
technical form that is capable 
of being easily understood. To 
disseminate such information is 
a form of public service that 


each 


lies peculiarly within the prov- 
ince of American banks, for it 
is through the accumulation of 
economic knowledge that they 


are enabled to render _intelli- 
gent and helpful service to 
their customers, their com- 


munity and the country as a 
whole.” 
<2 
That day has long passed, if 
indeed it ever existed, when 
advertising, under proper con- 
ditions, can be considered as an 
experiment or a speculation. It 
has long since become a dem- 
onstrated economic  factor.— 
Francis H. Sisson. 
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LOO ANGELES «= HOLLYWOOD 0 MAN PEDRO = (VERNON 





IERHAPS you have said—most of us 
have—“If I had only known when 
1 was younger what I know today!” 
Your boy will soon be a man. One of 
the most useful habits he can form is 
the saving habit. 
instil] it. 


Open a Savings Account for him in 
-~ <o the eight 


building it up. Both and he will 
be delighted at the resu! = ih addition, 
it will begin a business relationship 
which may prove of great value to him 
in later years. 





Now is the time to 


teen offices of Hellman 
Help and a him in 


If it i inconvenient for you 
to do your banking during 
the day, you will find ten 
of the Los Angeles branches 
of this bank open every 
Saturday night. The Main 
Office ia open Monday and 
Saturday nights until 10 
o'clock—other’ week days 
until 6 o'clock, 


HUNTINGTON PARK 








Talking to fathers about 
showing the successive stages 
to the middle aged man are 


their 


boys. The five pictures 
of development from the boy 
very effective. The headline, 


almost identical with the title of Heywood Broun’s popular 


book, ‘‘The Boy Grows Older,” 
well written and appropriate. 


is very apt. The copy is both 


Urging Parents To Act “As The Boy 


Grows 


Older” 


What Banks Are Telling Fathers About Helping the Youngster 
Who Will Soon Be a Man 


By GLENN BRISTOW 


66 THE BOY GROWS 

AS OLDER!” This heading 
for an advertisement by the 
Hellman Bank of Los Angeles 


is on a theme that promotes 
interesting publicity to reach 
the business-man of tomorrow 


as well as other members of the 
family. Many banks will rec- 
ognize the heading as 
almost identical with the title 
of a popular book, “The Boy 
Grows Older,’ by Heywood 


being 


Broun. 

This advertisement was illus- 
trated by five pictures showing 
successive stages from the boy 


until the middle-aged man. It 
went on to say: 


said—miost of 
only known 
what I know 


Perhaps you have 
us have—“If I had 
when I was younger 
today!" 

Your boy will soon be a man. 
One of the most useful habits he 
can form is the saving habit. Now 
is the time to instill it. 

Open a savings account for him 
in any of the eighteen offices of 
Hellman Bank. Help and en- 
courage him in building it up. 
Both you and he will be delighted 
at the results. In addition, it 
will begin a business relationship 
which may prove of great value to 
him in later years. 

Right now the subject of the 
relationship between the youth 


and the bank is receiving a 
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great deal of recognition. Ip 
exchanging experiences, editors 
of newspapers have suggested 
interviewing local bankers on 
the course that young men 
should take. A writer in the 
Editor and Publisher gave this 
“hunch” for local stories all 
over the country: 


There was a time when 
young man was advised to “get 
into business for himself even 
though it were only as proprietor 
of a peanut stand.” Since many 
of the lines of lesser business have 
been’ pre-empted by immigrants, 
since there has been a loud hue 
and cry about too many retailers, 
and since the development of cor- 
porations and the creation of 
many salaried positions, the old 
advice is not as frequently given. 
What advice have the bankers, 
and big business men of today 
to offer? 


the 


Another newspaper man ad- 
vances this idea: 
With the 


idea of aiding young 











Un 


2 


Capita: and Surpwus 
over $2,250,000 









A Young Man May Have 
Many Friends--- 


but he will find no one is so 
steadfast, so constant, so 
ready to respond to his 
wants, so capable of pushing 
him ahead as a little leather 
covered book with the name 
of The Bank of Hawaii, Ltd., 
on its cover. 
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The Institution of Better Bonking 


BRANCHES 
LIHUE, WAIPAHU, WAIALUA, KAPAA 
PEARL HARBOR 
COLLECTION OFFICES AT 
Wahiawa, Aiea, Watertown 
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the 


The idea of value to the 
young man of the bankbook &s a 
never failing friend is by no means 
a new one, but it has been very 
well used in the above advertise 
ment of an Hawaiian bank. 
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on. In 

editors 

egested ; 
cers on 
ig men 

in the 
ave this oe 
ries all True Education includes 
a knowledge of Saving 

hen the Serings Department Open Saturdays Until 8 P.M. 

to “get UNION BANK OF CHICAGO 
If even 25 North Dearborn Street 
oprietor — nue ewe 

‘e many 
ess have 

ligrants, E 
oud hue A commencement sermon in seven 
-etailers words, addressed to graduates. 
. of cor- 

tion of 

the old 
y given. men to shape successful careers, 
bankers, the “Los Angeles Examiner” is 
f today presenting the following question 


to a number of leading financiers 
and successful business men: “If 
lan ad- you were a young man with a i 
fair education and no capital how \ 
would you -proceed to make 9 
g young money?”’ The results of the in- Will He Build Destroy? 
terviews are published daily, and 
they make interesting reading 

















matter. A CHILD should be taught to 
The relationship and its value build, not tear down. 
was plainly put by the Bank of 
Toronto, in an interesting ad- : Thrift is a builder. Bring your boy 
vertisement: ' with you to our Savings Depart- 
THE BOY AND THE BANKER ment and open an account for him. 
Has your boy reached the age . . 
when you would like him to have Anextrameasure of serviceawaits 
a savings account of his own? ‘ 
If so, any branch manager of j him. 


The Bank of Toronto will be 
pleased to meet him and arrange 
for the opening of his account 


We are especially interested in The CONTINENTAL and 
meeting the young depositors who 
come to us. They are the business COMMERCIAL 
a——_ | BANKS 

The Boy and 


Bank CHICAGO 
- ‘hea your boy reached the age RESOURCES MORE THAN 500 MILLION DOLLARS 


Sovtacy Account of bie ome 208 South La Salle St. 209 South Wells St. 
1 co,eny Bennch Menages of Fee “4 
‘oronto wi leased 
necting arrange forthe open- OPEN FOR SAVINGS SATURDAYS TILL 8 P..M 
We are especially ang in 
meeting the 
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>f good assistance to the Man when A combination of illustration, headline and copy of the 
he engages in business, variety that carries a strong human interest appeal and 
should get the attention of most boys’ fathers who see It. 


Incorporated 1885 men of tomorrow. If we know cial Banks of Chicago make 
siya > 4 and can encourage the Boy as he 














is saving his money, we will surely plain P the character-forming 
be of good assistance to the Man possibilities of an early ac- 








th yhen he engages in business. P r 
to the i fete th cea gas quaintance with the bank. 
oan gree a Po Be ga The sooner the bank assumes ‘They use newspaper advertising 
0 pu ‘ en the boy and the mi r - z : 
en we banker, i the importance of this relationship the better. showing two boys, one con- 
ivertise- this rela 


k. later vc, lp with reference to ‘The Continental and Commer- structing with his building 
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Your house DOLLARS 
Dow nhill Dollars! +: canine at catenat eaene 
Eve ERY tablaned YOU are tamuliar enough with the drives 





to ime made to support the Boy Stouts, Y.M.C.A., 


Here You Have Sex-poun P 





Use a Safe Depos Bos for ~ 





FIRST NATIONAL BANK Pnst NATIONAL BANK FIRST NATIONAL BANK FIRST NATIONAL BANK 
“os THE BERKELEY BANK “Ss THE BERKELEY BANK “aa THE BERKELEY BANK “se THE BERKELEY BANK 





The first three advertisements of this group of a California bank set forth the value to the 
community of the support by its citizens of the local merchants. The advertisement at the 
extreme right is on the advantages of a safe-deposit box. 


blocks and the other tearing True education includes « know!l- Another way of transmitting 
oes Se ee . ’ news of a bank is by making 

Another period and its pos- the local newspaper sore and 
ae sibilities was portrayed by the getting some “free knocks” in- 
YOUR BOY—WILL HE BUILD Bank of Hawaii, Ltd., with: 


down the pile. The brief but 
effective message reads: 


OR DESTROY? stead of the “free puffs” so 

; A YOUNG MAN MAY HAVE cated tr snes tasilee 
childs ve taug ; one sired by many bankin 

; a hild should ! taught to MANY FRIENDS much de ired by ; g 
shaggy sare Meascagatar~ " 2 institutions and so much over- 


Thrift is a builder. Bring your but he will find no one is so - 
steadfast, so constant, so ready to estimated in value. 
respond to his wants, so capable 
of pushing him ahead as a little 
service leather covered book with the i 
name of the Bank of Hawaii, Ltd., ! 
on its cover. Dae | 


boy with you to our savings de- 
partment and open an account for 
him. 

An extra measure of 
awaits him 








Another period of the days When youngsters really be- { Ne i 

when the boy was growing older come business men—tomorrow— Cea wd 
was illustrated by the Union _ they will have a wealth of deep- 7, df "* | 
Bank of Chicago with the pic- ly formed impressions as to MT 3 | 
ture of a graduate, and the how important a part the bank yr = | 
terse comment: has played in their achievement. | pps \ 
fa | 
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‘Village Gossip” and Other News Methods 


By EDWIN BIRD WILSON 
President Edwin Bird Wilson, Inc. ieee acbalenaiag Se i 


Uniess you lodk FORWARD se 











Ded sos ‘ * . H it tay be your portion later to n | 

HAT is bank advertising? mad, she will advertise the | spin rere You can't goon fore: dkng | 

— . * a sa - your future. to your family | 

It is news disseminated grievance throughout the bridge —— | 
about a bank. There are many or sewing circle. If you do a her Now =TODAY in January, the mom | 

) . cine 

ways of transmitting news, good service for your customer, Tae 
especially in these days. Some he may let his friends know ? I 
banks believe only in the “vil- about it, but he is likely to ac- saeco iaraes | 
lage gossip” method. They say, cept satisfactory service as a Hibernia Bank and Trust Co. 
“Our customers will advertise matter of course. You may have “Make Our Nearest Branch Your Bert 


” 


us.” That is true to a remark- to remind him of his satisfac- 
able degree. If you make a_ tion, never of his discontent. 

mistake, your customer will let One of the best ways to remind ee eae ma The 
his neighbors know all about it. him is by continuous adver- derivation of the word January * 


isi ith some very telling 
If you make your customer ising nee 


—— 
SS 
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A bank that relies too much 
on “free puffs,” as the English 
call the unpaid-for press notices, 
is placing itself in an unfavor- 
able position in its relations 
with the local newspapers. The 
obligation is on the wrong side, 
and if a “news item” detri- 
mental to the bank falls into the 
editorial hands it is apt to look 
just as good to the editor as 
any other kind of an item. How 
much better is the business 
position of the bank that deals 
with the newspapers on a 
strictly business basis, pays for 
its space to tell the news of the 
bank in its own way, undis- 
torted by rumor and uncolored 
by editorial whim. Paid-for 
advertising in newspapers is the 
best kind of advertising for 
It forms the best 
foundation for other kinds of 
advertising and new _ business 
efforts. 

Banks whose business is na- 
tional and international in 
scope have found it necessary to 
go beyond the local newspapers 
and use such publications as 
general magazines and banking 
journals, the former to reach 
the business public, the latter to 
reach banks with which they 
wish to have correspondence. 

Another good way to dis- 
seminate news about a banking 
institution is by pamphleting. 
Many a conversion has resulted 
from a “tract,” containing a 
fragment of the Gospel. Many 
aman has been converted to the 
habit of banking something 
regularly by means of little 
printed messages, well written, 
well illustrated, well humanized. 

Then there’s the business let- 
ter personally addressed to a 
prospective customer, telling 
him what the bank is, does and 
wants 


most banks. 


wants him to be a cus- 
tomer and get the benefits that 
the bank can bestow through 
its many personal services. If 
letters do not contain news 
about a hank, they are not bank 
advertisements in a true sense. 

Bill-boards and electric signs 
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Who’s Who in 
Bank Advertising 














ALLAN HERRICK 


Advertising manager the United States National Bank, 
Denver, Colorado 


R. HERRICK had his first advertising experience under 
M W. H. Morehouse at the old Guaranty Trust and 

Savings Bank (since merged with the Security Trust 
and Savings), Los Angeles, California. He remained with 
this institution four years, leaving to enlist in the army. 
After the war he took a year of graduate work at Columbia 
University in New York, having previously attended the 
University of California, and worked for a short time at the 
Bankers Trust Company of New York under George B. 
Mallon, advertising manager. He then came to Denver as 
advertising manager of the then newly organized Bankers 
Trust Company of that city. Although this institution was 
primarily an investment house, its newly established banking 
department, during the first three years that Mr. Herrick 
was advertising manager, succeeded in securing nearly 
$5,000,000 in new deposits. In July of last year, when the 
Bankers Trust Company was consolidated with the United 
States National Bank, Mr. Herrick went over to the new 
institution. The excellence of his work in the creating 
of window displays and direct mail material has brought 
him national prominence in the bank advertising field. 
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| The Measure of Our Strength 


The measure of our strength is determined 
by the assistance we are able to contribute 
to the banking requirements of our custom- 
ers. Such strength is based not only on 
figures, but also on a spirit of ready co-ope- 
ration as well as the competent perform- 
ance of our functions as a commercial bank. 


Established 1856 











THE NATIONAL PARK BANK 
OF NEW YORK 
2/4 Broadway 


Safe Deposit Vaults 1 
Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits, $33,600,000.00 


























A well balanced advertisement of the architectural type in 
which reliance is placed on general impressiveness and broad 
generalities rather than discussion of any specific phase or 


detail of banking. 


have their place in the dissem- 
ination of news, but they have 
always seemed to be _ better 
adapted to commercial than to 
hank advertising. Banks gen- 
erally have stood for beautify- 
ing their respective communi- 
ties and therefore few of them 
can consistently use a medium 
that very often defaces the 
beauty of a neighborhood. 
Cards in street cars, omni- 
buses, elevated and subway 
trains and other vehicles of 
transportation have in many 
cases been used successfully by 
banks to convey their messages 
to the public. Of necessity the 
news has to be condensed, and 
such advertising can not take 
the place of newspaper and 


pamphlet advertising which give 
the opportunity to tell a com- 
plete news story about a bank- 
ing institution’s services. 


oo 
Coon Makes Change 


Luioyp L.. Coon, the popular and 
efficient secretary of the Finan- 
cial Advertisers’ Association, 
has resigned his position as 
secretary and has become con- 
nected with the Foreman Banks 
of Chicago. 

Mr. Coon took up his new 
duties at the Foreman Banks 
on May 1. His new work, how- 
ever, will not take him far 
afield from the Financial Ad- 
vertisers’ Association, and he 


will continue to be one of its 
enthusiastic members. 

Since he became secretary of 
the association in 1922, the 
membership has increased, and 
more interest generally is being 
taken in the association affairs 
by its more than 650 members. 


& 
Moran Joins Reed 
B. T. Moran has become asso- 
ciated with P. M. Reed & 
Banker Associates of 111 West 
Washington street, Chicago, 


whose business is confined ex- 
clusively to the Reed Master 


Plan. 
& 


Tue First Trust Company of 
Lincoln, Nebraska, publishes a 
folder “Descent and Distribu- 
tion of Property in Nebraska,” 
containing an interesting ex- 
planatory chart regarding the 
disposition of estates in Ne- 
braska in cases where no will 
has been made. 


& 


I am firmly convinced that 
out of the keen competition now 
existing between banks, there 
will rise a group of bank sales- 
men who can really sell a bank's 
service as easily as salesmen 
sell insurance.—R. E. Hotze, Jr. 


"My Wife Handles Money Very Wall” 
‘OOD! a ag ty we 
Gore insurance 


amdertakes + 








Human interest style of illustra- 
tion and copy are effectively useé 
by a Cleveland bank in this 
advertisement on the value of 4 
life insurance trust. 
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Czechoslovakia’s Economic Resources 
By Paul Einzig 


Doctor of Political and Economic Sciences, University of Paris 


HE post-war economic chaos has 

affected the countries of Central 

Europe to a particularly great ex- 
tent. For two or three years after the 
Armistice that part of the world ex- 
hibited a hopeless picture, and it re- 
quired a great deal of optimism to 
prophesy that our generation would wit- 
ness the re-establishment of normal con- 
ditions. Yet, at present, each of the 
Succession States of the late Austro- 
Hungarian Monarchy is making rapid 
headway toward economic reconstruc- 
tion, and in some of them conditions 
are not very far from becoming normal 
again. 

This unexpected progress is largely 
attributed to the splendid example set 
by Czechoslovakia, the first country to 
emerge from the post-war chaos. 

Although in the midst of countries 
which have completely abandoned the 
principles of sound finance, Czecho- 
slovakia has resisted the temptation to 
swim with the current. For many 
months after the cessation of hostilities 
in the remaining parts of Europe, she 
had to maintain big armies to defend 
her territory against the invasion of 
the Hungarian Red Armies of Bela 
Kun. In spite of all difficulties, how- 
ever, the new republic settled down to 
work earlier than either of its neigh- 
bor states, and has succeeded in con- 
solidating its position as a producer 
and exporter. It is this marvelous 
success which encouraged the other 
countries of Central Europe as it has 
proved that economic reconstruction is 
not at all impossible if a people has 
made up its mind to carry it through, 
and if the energetic efforts of the 
population are wisely organized and 
directed by its government. The eco- 
nomie reconstruction of Czechoslovakia 
provides, indeed, a most interesting and 
instructive chapter in the economic his- 

of Europe. 








DR. PAUL EINZIG 

Dr. Einzig was born in 1897, and received 
his education at the London School of Eco- 
nomics and the University of Paris, the latter 
institution conferring upon him the degree of 
Doctor of Political and Economic Sciences. He 
is a fellow of the Royal Statistical Society and 
of the Royal Economic Society. Dr. Einzig has 
contributed extensively to scientific reviews,-and 
is at present foreign editor of THE FINANCIAL 
NEWS of London. 


It cannot be without interest to 
enumerate the resources which enabled 
the young republic to eliminate the 
greater part of the economic after- 
effects of the war within a short period. 


TERRITORY AND POPULATION 


The Czechoslovak Republic. which 
was established by the peace treaties as 
one of the Succession States of the late 
Austro-Hungarian Monarchy, consists 
of five main parts, viz., Bohemia, Mora- 
via. Silesia, Slovakia. and Carpathian 
Ruthenia. Its area is 54,877 square 
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miles, of which 30,771 square miles are 
parts of the former Austria, while 24,- 
106 square miles used to belong to 
Hungary. The population of the coun- 
try is, according to the census taken on 
February 15, 1921, 18,595,816, which 
shows hardly any change as compared 
with the previous census of 1910. Thus, 
the losses suffered during the war have 
been counteracted by the natural in- 
crease of the population. Judging from 
the progress made during the decade 
ending 1910, but for the war there 
would probably have been an increase 
by 8 to 10 per cent.; it is expected that 
this progress, interrupted by the war, 
will continue in future. 

Although the country occupies the 
seventh place among the European 
states in respect of density, with an 
average population of 248 per square 
mile, still, it is far from being over- 
populated, especially Slovakia and Car- 
pathian Ruthenia, where a future in- 
crease in the population could easily be 
placed through the development of 
natural resources. The distribution of 
the population according to their occu- 
pation is as follows: 

Agri- Indus- 


culture tries Others 
per per per 


Province cent. cent. cent. 
Ra 32 41 27 
eT 35 24 
RR esate || 46 25 
SLOVAKIA coecene6l 20 19 
Carpathian Ruthenia...........7 11 19 


This table shows that Bohemia and 
Silesia are of industrial character, while 
the main occupation in the remaining 
three provinces is agriculture. 

The population is hard working. eco- 
nomical, and possesses a great extent of 
organizing capacity. It is through these 
valuable qualities that Czechoslovakia 
has been able to attain her present de- 
gree of prosperity. 


MINERAL RESOURCES 


Czechoslovakia possesses a _ great 
variety of metal resources. Its moun- 
tains contain iron, lead, tin. copper, 


uranium, bismuth, antimony, graphite. 
zine, gold, silver, etc. Many of thes 
resources have been under exploitation 
for the last few centuries. Yet thie 
importance of these products, as well 
as of kaoline and precious stones is over- 
shadowed by that of coal production, 
which is one of the chief national assets. 
In 1913, the output of coal was 13,617.- 
324 tons, that of lignite was 23,017,096 
tons. The decline in the output, 
brought about by the war, has been 
more or less eliminated in every district, 
and in some of them there is even an 
excess over the pre-war figures. The 
annual iron ore output is about 2.000.- 
000 tons. 

The oil production is at present in- 
significant, yet it is hoped that the re- 
search work now in progress will result 
in a substantial increase. Salt mining 
is an important branch of production, 
the state salt mines at Aknaslatina alone 
yielding about 400 tons per day. 
Czechoslovakia possesses the richest 
radium mines in the world, while in 
regard to graphite production, she is 
second only to Great Britain. The mag- 
nesia output is steadily increasing. The 
production of kaoline and quartz is the 
basis of the world-famous porcelain and 
glassware industries. Granite, lime- 
stone, and cement are also being pro- 
duced in large quantities. Of the pre- 
cious stones, the Bohemian garnets and 
the Slovakian opals are well known 
abroad. The average annual output of 
gold is 250 kilogrammes, that of silver 
is 50,000 kilogrammes. 

The country is very rich in mineral 
waters whose curative effect attracts 
hundreds of thousands of visitors from 
abroad. The fame of watering places 
such as Karlovy Vary (Carlsbad), 
Marianske Lazne (Marienbad) and 
Frantiskovy Lazne  (Franzensbad) 
reaches much beyond the frontiers of 
Czechoslovakia, and even beyond Eu- 
rope. Large quantities of mineral 
waters are being exported. 

Among the natural resources of the 
country its hydraulic power is well 
worth mentioning. In this respect. the 
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possibilities are far from being exhaust- 
ed, especially in Slovakia, and Car- 
pathian Ruthenia. In order to accel- 
erate the construction of hydro-electric 
plants, the participation of foreign 
capital would be desirable. 


AGRICULTURE AND FORESTRY 


As the above table concerning the dis- 
tribution of population according to 
their occupations shows, three of 
Czechoslovakia’s five provinces are 
mainly of an agricultural character. 
Even in the industrial provinces, agri- 
culture is highly developed, particularly 
those branches which are connected with 
agricultural industry, such as the pro- 
duction of sugar, beer, etc., in Bohemia. 
The southern districts of Slovakia are 
famed on account of the fertility of 
their soil. The greater part of domestic 
requirements is being satisfied by home 
production, and in some categories there 
is even an exportable surplus. 

The arable land is 45 per cent. of the 
total area, which is only slightly inferior 
to the proportion in France and Ger- 
many, while non-productive territories 
occupy only 4 per cent., as compared 
with 15 per cent. in Great Britain, 13 
per cent.-in France, and 10 per cent. 
in Germany. Czechoslovakia possesses 
immense forests, extending over one- 
third of her total area, as against 4 
per cent. in Great Britain, 18 per cent. 
in France, and 26 per cent. in Germany. 
The distribution of the arable land 
among the particular categories of 
products is as follows: rye, 17 per 
cent.; potatoes, legumes, and other 
vegetables, 15 per cent.; oats, 15 per 
cent.; barley, 14 per cent.; beetroot, 
hops, colza, ete., 12 per cent.; wheat, 
11 per cent.; fodder 6 per cent.; maize, 
3 per cent. The proportion of fallow 
land is only 7 per cent., which is equal 
to that of Germany, and by 4 per cent. 
below that of France. The average 
annual production for the five years 
preceding the war was 6,700,000 tons 
of potatoes, 1,600,006 tons of rye, 1,- 
500.000 tons of barley, 1,400,000 tons 
of oats, and 1,000,000 tons of wheat. 























New Orleans 


XIII 
Public Schools 


The Public School System of New 
Orleans is one of the finest and most 
modern in the United States and in- 
cludes one normal school, 4 high 
schools, an industrial school for girls, 
89 grammar and primary schools and 
16 evening schools. 

The pupils enrolled are in excess 
of 60,000. They are taught by 1600 
teachers in such up-to-date struct- 
ures as pictured above. 


Hibernia Bank & Trust Co. 
New Orleans, U.S. A. 


























The war has had an adverse effect on 
agriculture, on account of shortage of 
labor, diminution of livestock through 
military requisitions, and lack of manure 
as well as of machinery. Yet during 
the last few years the figures of pro- 
duction show a marked progress toward 
their pre-war level. 

In 1910 the territories of the present 
Czechoslovakia possessed 4,500,000 cat- 
tle and 747,000 horses. The result of 
the war was a diminution of cattle by 
38 per cent., of horses by 30 per cent., 
and of pigs by 56 per cent. These 
losses have not been recovered complete- 
ly up to the present, but it is expected 
that within a few years the livestock 
will exceed its pre-war figures. 

Forestry is of pre-eminent importance 
in Slovakia and Carpathian Ruthenia, 
which are among the most richly wooded 
territories of Europe. The normal out- 


























A New View of an Old Land-mark 


Recent building construction has 
made it possible to photograph the 
home of The National City Bank and 
the affiliated organization, The Na- 
tional City Company. 

From this building radiate 11,000 
miles of private wires. They flash a 
constant stream of questions, answers, 
quotations, orders and investment in- 


formation to our offices in leading 
cities throughout the country for our 
customers, 

The broad investment service of 
The National City Company gives 
bankers everywhere the same invest- 
ment facilities as though they were 
within a stone’s throw of the country’s 
financial district. 


THE NATIONAL CITY COMPANY 


Chicago Philadelphia 


Boston San Francisco 


New Orleans London 
Montreal Tokio 


Each month we publish a diversified list of bonds, short 
term notes and acceptances which we recommend. This 
list of securities will be sent to any banker upon request. 
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put is 11,000,000 cubic metres of soft 
timber per year. Of this quantity 3,- 
000,000 are firewood, and 8,000,000 are 
available for industrial and _ building 
purposes. The exportable surplus is 
about 5,500,000 cubic metres, while the 
production of hard timber, amounting 
to 2,000,000 cubic metres per annum, 
does not satisfy home requirements, and 
certain categories have to be imported 
from Russia, Jugoslavia, and America. 
Large quantities of soft timber are being 
used at home for mining enterprises, 
cellulose factories, building undertak- 
ings, parquet flooring, and railways. 

About 1,400,000 acres of forests be- 
long to the state, but the government 
has the right of supervision also over 
the forests of private property. This 
has the advantage that the forests are 
managed according to a well-arranged 
plan by which the amount of timber cut 
each year does not exceed the annual 
after-growth, so that the total timber 
wealth of the country will not diminish. 
The state administration endeavors to 
stimulate the production of forest seeds 
from full grown and selected woods. 

In Slovakia and Carpathian Ruthenia, 
the chief categories of trees are beech 
42 per cent., pine and fir 32 per cent., 
The production of 
Timber 


and oak 25 per cent. 
tannin is in good progress. 
production is the source of highly de- 
veloped woodworking industries. The 
manufacture of bentwood furniture, for 
example, is a specialty, and 90 per cent. 
of the output is exported. Among the 
foreign customers of Czechoslovak 
wooden furniture, the United States oc- 
cupies the second place after Italy. 
There is wide scope for the further de- 
velopment of the woodworking indus- 
tries, as the raw material is excellent 
and it is very easy to recruit a sufficient 
number of skilled artisans. The paper 
industry is also one of the highly de- 
veloped branches based on the inex- 
haustible forest wealth of the country. 
The annual output is 80,000 tons of 
woodpulp, 60,000 tons of cellulose for 








DR. THOMAS G. MASARYK 


President of the Republic of Czechoslovakia since 
November, 1918. Re-elected for life in May 1920 


sale, 226,000 tons of paper, and 12,000 
tons of cardboard. 


PRINCIPAL INDUSTRIES 


When Bohemia was part of the 
Austro-Hungarian Monarchy, she was 
regarded as the manufacturing center 
of the empire. Indeed the greater part 
of the factory industries of the dual 
monarchy was concentrated in the rela- 
tively small territory of Bohemia which, 
together with Silesia, is as highly indus- 
trialized as any of the great industrial 
nations. ‘The country is in the for- 
tunate position of being able to produce 
the raw material for the greater part of 
its industries. The sugar, alcohol, beer, 
porcelain and glassware industries are 
transforming exclusively Czechoslovak 
raw material, while the iron and 
steel, chemical and leather, industries 
are also largely based on home raw 
materials. Only a small number, such 
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er 
ICHIGAN isthe home of numerous Paint and Varnish al 
factories. Their trade-marks may be seen on the shelves ue 
of stores in every hamlet. The qualities of the products are 
known nationally. 
Last year some $27,507,292. worth of Paints and Varnishes - 
were made and distributed throughout the United States. in 
The Paint and Varnish Industry of Michigan is but in 
another of many business reasons why your bank should have fa 
the best connection obtainable through which it may serve et 
your customers efficiently throughout the Great Lakes Region. 
g) 
st 
FIRST NATIONAL BANK w 


DETROIT MICHIGAN 


The First National Bank, the Central Savings Bank and the ot 
First National Company of Detroit, are under one ownership. 
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as the 
metal industries, are mainly or com- 
pletely dependent on foreign imports. 


textile, phosphate, and some 


Among the agricultural industries, 
sugar production occupies the first 
place. The raw sugar output was 


750,000 metric tons during the work- 
ing season 1922-28, a great part of 
which has been exported. The num- 
ber of factories is 186, and their out- 
put per head of the population is 
much higher than that of any other 
sugar producing country. The _ pro- 
ducing capacity of the largest factory 
of the country, at Krasne Brezno, is 
well above 100,000 tons per annum. 
Bohemian hops have international 
reputation. Although the Czecho- 
slovak beer-brewing industry consumes 
every year about 30,000 to 40,000 tons 
of hops, there is a considerable surplus 
available for export. The malt produc- 
tion is equally developed, and large 
quantities are being exported to over- 
seas countries. Having such excellent 
products as Saaz hops and Moravian 
malt, it is only natural that the Bo- 
hemian beer-brewing industry succeeded 
in conquering the world market. The 
“Pilsner beer” is well known in almost 
every country. The number of brew- 
eries in Czechoslovakia is 666, with 
about 20.000 employees, and their an- 
nual output is 13,000,000 hectolitres. 
Other agricultural industries of great 
importance are the production of starch 
in 128 factories, of syrup and glucose 
in twenty factories, of dextrin in eleven 
factories, of chicory in forty factories, 
etc. The milling industry is also of 
great significance; besides the modern 
steam mills there are several thousand 
water mills, particularly in Slovakia. 
Czechoslovakia possesses about 80 
per cent. of the total textile industry 
of the former Austro-Hungarian Mon- 
archy. The cotton industry, which is 
located mainly in Bohemia, possesses 
8.500.000 spindles and 115,000 mechan- 
ics! looms. The woolen industry has 
about 1,050,000 spindles, 450,000 for 
wersted yarn and 600,000 for carded 
yen. The flax, jute, and hemp indus- 
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DR. EDUARD BENES 


Minister of Foreign Affairs of Czechoslovakia since 
the establishment of the Republic 


tries are also highly developed. The 
number of workmen employed in 
Czechoslovak textile industries is well 
above 250,000. 

Though the Czechoslovak iron and 
steel industry is handicapped by the in- 
sufficiency of the home production in 
iron ore, nevertheless it is able to com- 
pete successfully in many branches, 
owing to its superior organization and 
specialization. The productive capacity 
of iron and steel works is about 1,500,- 
000 tons of steel and 1,700,000 tons 
of raw iron. The Czechoslovak engi- 
neering industry comprised about four- 
fifths of the total engineering industry 
of the Austro-Hungarian Monarchy. Its 
main specialties are agricultural ma- 
chinery, installations for sugar fac- 
tories, breweries, textile machinery, etc. 
The number of hands employed is about 
280,000, and the annual output is about 
1,000,000 tons. The number of railway 
engines manufactured every year is 300 
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DR. ALOIS RASIN 


Finance Minister of Czechoslovakia during the 
financial re-organization of the Republic 


to 350, that of carriages and trucks is 
12,000. 

Before the war, about 90 per cent. of 
the glassware output of the dual mon- 
archy was produced in the provinces of 
the present Czechoslovakia. ‘The num- 
ber of glassworks is at present 160, but 
over sixty new factories are either under 
construction or projected to be con- 
structed in the near future. A substan- 
tial part of the products are exported, 
and there are more than 600 export 
houses specializing in glass trade. The 
Carlsbad porcelain industry has a 
unique position in the world market, the 
United States being among its chief for- 
eign customers. 

Three-quarters of the chemical indus- 
tries of the late Austro-Hungarian 
Monarchy have been acquired by the 
Czechoslovak Republic. Among the most 
important chemical products of the 
country are artificial manures, pharma- 
ceutical products, explosives, dyes, ink, 
soap, candles, matches, ete. The quan- 


tity of superphosphate output is 250,- 
000 tons, that of sulphuric acid 350,000 
tons per annum. 


The republic possesses 260 leather 


factories, transforming about 150,000 
raw hides per week. ‘The boot-making 
industry has acquired important mar- 
kets abroad, even in the Far East. The 
quality of gloves produced in Czecho- 
slovakia has an excellent reputation, 
even beyond the frontiers of the coun- 
try. The production of musical instru- 
ments is equally a Bohemian specialty. 


TRANSPORTATION 


Czechoslovakia possesses over 8000 
miles of railway lines. The railway net- 
work is particularly dense in the three 
western provinces, where there is one 
kilometre of railway to every eight and 
six-tenths square kilometres of territory. 
The rolling stock, lines, machine shops, 
buildings, ete., underwent a serious de- 
terioration during the war, and the re- 
construction of the railway system 
required heavy financial sacrifices after 
the establishment of the republic. 
Nevertheless, today it is difficult to find 
any trace of the adverse effect of the 
war, and the Czechoslovak railway serv- 
ice is as satisfactory as that of any of 
the Western countries. The greater 
part of the railways is state property. 
Some of the Czechoslovak railway lines 
are of international importance; the 
capital, Prague, has direct train con- 
nection with Paris, Berlin, Vienna, 
Bucharest, Warsaw and other big con- 
tinental cities. 

The only great disadvantage in 
Czechoslovakia’s economic position is 
that she does not possess any seacoast. 
Instead of this, however, the peace 
treaty has secured to the country special 
privileges in two German ports, viz., 
Hamburg and Steitin, and has inter- 
nationalized the rivers Elbe and Oder, 
which connect the country with those 
ports. Prague has thus a waterway 
connection with Hamburg. Moreover. 
the internationalized Danube provides 
a waterway towards the Near East. 
Czechoslovakia occupies a prominent 
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The Veheheme Specie Bank, Ltd. 


HEAD OFFICE, YOKOHAMA, JAPAN 


Capital Subscribed . 
Capital paid up . 
Reserve Fund... . 





New York 


This bank is in a position to render direct banking service through its branches 
and agencies in connection with commerce between the countries of the Orient 


and the United States. 


\Yokebama Shokin Ginko) 


($0.50—=1 Yen) 


. - Yen 100,000,000 
. - Yen 100,000,000 
.- Yen 73,000,000 


Branches and Agencies 








Batavia Dairen Hongkong Lyo Osaka Shanghai Tientsin 
Bombay Fengtien Heesinia a- & Peking Shimonoseki Tokyo 
i, Aires Hamburg Kai- Yuan Nagasaki Rangoon Singapore Tsinan 
Jalcutta Hankow Kobe Nagoya Rio de Janeiro Sou aya Tee 

} | oa Harbin London Newchwang Saigon Sydney Vi vostok 
‘hangchun 


Agencies in United States 


San Francisco Los Angeles Seattle 








Complete facilities for all kinds of banking transactions in the Far East, including 
the purchase, sale and collection of bills, issuing of drafts and letters of credit 


negotiable in all parts of the world. 








NEW YORK OFFICE - 


- 120 BROADWAY 




















place among the Danubian States, pos- 
sessing two important Danube ports, 
viz., Bratislava and Komarno, both of 
which have been largely extended dur- 
ing the last few years. The annual 
traffic of the Elbe is about 3,500,000 to 
4,000,000 tons. The Oder, which con- 
nects Czechoslovakia with the Baltic 
Sea, is used mainly for the import of 
Scandinavian iron ore. A scheme of 
connecting the Danube with the Elbe 
by means of .a navigable canal is under 
consideration. 

Czechoslovakia possesses every or- 
ganization required by modern commer- 
cial life. There are a number of 
produce exchanges, such as coal, flax 
and timber exchanges; chambers of 
commerce, samples fairs, commercial 
and industrial associations, and various 
advisory bodies. 


BANKING AND INSURANCE 


"he banking system of Czechoslo- 
\isia shows much similarity to that of 





Germany. In both countries the sphere 
of activity of banks does not confine 
itself to banking transactions in the nar- 
rower sense of the term, but includes 
also the promotion of industrial and 
commercial enterprises, and the direct 
participation in such companies. The 
specialization in certain branches of 
banking business, which is the basic 
principle of the American and English 
banking systems, is unknown in Czecho- 
slovakia, where most banks carry on 
every kind of banking transaction. Be- 
fore the war, the branches of the big’ 
Austrian and Hungarian banks played 
a predominant part in the economic 
life of those territories which form 
today the Czechoslovak Republic. Nev- 
ertheless, some important Czech banks 
succeeded in developing, despite the 
competition of the big Vienna and 
Budapest institutions. The first inde- 
pendent bank in Prague, the Bohemian 
Discount Bank, was established in 1863, 
and in 1914, the number of Czech 
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banks was ten, holding about 40 per 
cent. of the country’s deposits. Since 
the war the proportion has naturally 
changed in favor of Czech banks. At 
present they hold about 70 per cent. of 
the country’s savings, the remaining 30 
per cent. being held by the late branches 
of Austrian and Hungarian banks 
which, though transformed into Czecho- 
slovak companies, remained mainly 
under German-Austrian or Hungarian 
management, or under foreign control. 

The table shown below illustrates the 
evolution of banking in Czechoslovakia 
since the beginning of the twentieth cen- 
tury. It represents the figures of the 
ten largest banks of the country. 

It is interesting to notice that, while 
in 1914 the amount of deposits was less 
than three times higher than the amount 
of the banks’ own resources, in 1922 
this proportion was nearly 1 to 10, 
which shows the increasing confidence 
of the public toward the banks. The 
increase in the figures since 1914 has 
been largely due to the currency depre- 
ciation. Yet the amount of deposits has 
increased to a much greater proportion 
than the rise in prices, so that it is im- 
possible to overlook the genuine prog- 
ress made. 

The post-war banking crisis which 
extended over almost every country of 
Europe, has affected Czechoslovakia to 
a slight extent only. Three smaller 
banks have failed, but the depositors 


Paid-up capital and reserves: 


1900 1905 1910 1914 


Zivnostenska Banka .... 29 36 80 111 
Ceska Prumyslova a 
Hospodarska Banka... 4 
‘Ceska Eskomptni Banka 23 
Ceska Banka Union 23 
Anglo - Ceskoslovenska 
Prazska Uverni Banka 7 9 32 
Banka - 
Moravska Agrarni a 
Prum. Banka . 
Banka pro Obchod a 
Prumysl ie 
Ceska Agrarni Banka 
Ceska Komercni Banka 


32 


28 


44 
29 
83 


243 327 
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will get back the greater part of their 
money. Legislative measures will pre- 
vent in future the same mistakes which 
have led to the failure of those institu- 
tions. These measures secure to the 
government certain rights of inspection 
over the banks, without however, inter- 
ferring with their freedom of action to 
an extent which would curtail individual 
initiative. 

Since the war some Czechoslovak 
banks have re-enforced their capital by 
foreign participation, but the largest in- 
stitutions have remzined independent. 
On the other hand, they expanded into 
the other Succession States, through 
opening branches or acquiring participa- 
tion in local banks. As Czechoslovakia 
was for a long while the only Central- 
European country with stable financial 
conditions, its banks have succeeded in 
attaining some importance as interme- 
diaries between the banks of Western 
Europe and the United States, and 
those of other Succession States. 

The establishment of the first Czech 
insurance company dates back to the 
early years of the nineteenth century. 
Between 1865 and 1870 a great num- 
ber of insurance companies were 
created. on the principle of reciprocity. 
Most of them are still in existence and 
are gaining in importance. Toward the 
end of the last century and during the 
period preceding the war the number of 
insurance companies underwent a fur- 


(In millions of crowns) 
Current and depcsit accounts: 


1900 1905 1910 1914 1920 1922 
103 248 295 4229 4315 


1920 1922 
303 335 
70 

276 
248 


10 
49 
91 
23 


2383 
2383 
2384 
1418 


192 
165 
183 


73 
120 
232 


56 


102 
155 
241 

81 


1028 
2080 
1933 
1396 
132 2 

— a0 1367 


198 34 1110 1122 


1238 
998 1227 
.457 = =879 


115 
86 87 
58 98 


16 


1317 1921 276 881 766 924 13231 18716 
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ther increase. Under the changed con- 
ditions their prospects are incomparably 
better than under the old régime when 
they had to fight against the competition 
of the big Viennese and Budapest in- 
surance companies. 


PUBLIC FINANCE 


The chaotic conditions under which 
the establishment of the Czechoslovak 
Republic took place made it impossible 
to meet expenditure out of revenue dur- 
ing the first two years. In 1919, the 
fight against the Hungarian Red Army 
and the demobilization necessitated ex- 
traordinary expenditure, and the initial 
difficulties of a newly established state 
also involved big outlays. The recon- 
struction of deteriorated railway, postal 
and other public services represented 
another heavy expenditure item, while 
it was difficult to collect the revenue 
during the transition period, created by 
the thorough reorganization of fiscal 
administration. It is thus no wonder 
that in 1919 revenue covered less than 
half of the expenditnre. 

The restoration of Czechoslovak pub- 
lic finance is largely to the credit of the 
late Finance Minister, Dr. Alois Rasin, 
Whose energy and expert knowledge 
savvd the country from following the 
dis:strous example of its neighbors. 
He introduced drastic fiscal measures; 


among others there was a capital levy 
which has yielded up to now more than 
3 milliard Czechoslovak crowns (about 
$100,000,000). In 1920 the percentage 
of the deficit in relation to total ex- 
penditure declined to 31, as against 57 
in 1919. Although expenditure was 
much higher than in the previous year, 
owing to the rise in prices that had 
taken place in the meantime, the rev- 
enue rose to a still greater extent, which, 
in the second year of the Republic’s 
existence, is a substantial achievement. 
In the following year, the deficit de- 
clined to 4 per cent. of the expenditure, 
which cannot be regarded as abnormally 
high; since then the proportion of 
deficit has remained approximately at 
the same level. The following table 
shows the figures of revenue, expendi- 
ture and deficit since the establishment 
of the republic: 
(In millions of Czechoslovak crowns) 

Revenue Deficit 


ee 
o-nneneeel 0,426 


Year 
1919 
1920 
1921 
1922 
1923 ... 
a 16,391 


Expenditure 


8,615 4,905 
15,278 4,852 
18,026 727 
19,813 929 
19,371 559 
16,994 603 


The country’s public debts amount to 
about 82 milliard crowns (somewhat 
above $1,000,000,000) of which 7 mil- 
liards have been contracted in con- 
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Picturesque Prague. The historic and impressive capital of Czechoslovakia 


nection with the currency reform, and 
5 milliards are debts arising from the 
peace treaties. The amount of external 
loans, contracted mainly for the purpose 
of food imports during the transition 
period that succeeded the Armistice, is 
5 milliards. Moreover, apart from the 
32 milliards, there is a debt of 750,000,- 
000 gold francs, representing a “libera- 
tion contribution” to the reparation 
fund. Yet negotiations are being car- 
ried on with the view of obtaining at 
least a partial cancellation of this liabil- 
ity. The government has already te- 
deemed a substantial part of its external 
debt; among others the “flour loan” has 
been repaid. 

The expenditure for the current fiscal 
year (1924) shows a reduction of 18.5 
per cent. as compared with the previous 
year. There was a corresponding re- 
duction in revenue, which is a conse- 
quence of the decline in prices. There 
is reason to hope that the present 


deficit of 603,000,000 will also be elim- 


inated in the near future. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


Czechoslovakia is in the fortunate 
position of being largely self-sufficient 
in manufactures and foodstuffs, and to a 
certain extent even in raw materials, 
while at the same time the country pos- 
sesses a substantial exportable surplus 
in manufactures. Before the war the 
territories which now compose the 
Czechoslovak Republic satisfied the re- 
quirements of the remaining parts of 
the Austro-Hungarian Monarchy for 
manufactures, and only about 30 per 
cent. of the industrial production was 
consumed locally. During the first year 
of the republic’s existence its trade bal- 
ance was adversely influenced by the 
chaotic conditions in her industrial and 
agricultural production, but by the next 
year it had succeeded in producing an 
export surplus of 5,136,000,000 crowns, 
which is about 23 per cent. of the total 
imports. Thus Czechoslovakia was one 
of the first European countries which 
succeeded in eliminating the abnormal 
import surplus which was, and still is, 
one of the chief troubles of Europe after 
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the Franklin National 
Bank of Philadelphia has 
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through service to the banking 
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United States. 








Today, with ample resources 
and increased facilities gained 
through nation-wide and for- 
eign connections, this bank is 
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the war. The following table shows the 
value of imports and exports during the 
last four years: 


(In millions of Czechoslovak crowns) 


Balance of 
Year Imports Exports exports 
i a 22,433 27,569 5,136 
i 23,384 27,312 3,928 
1 2 12,695 18,086 5,391 
1923 ..........10,130 12,519 2,389 


The total export surplus during the 
last four years amounted to 16,844,000,- 
000 crowns. As it can be safely antic- 
ipated that this favorable situation will 
remain permanent, Czechoslovakia will 
be able, in a relatively short period, to 
pay off her external debt, and even to 
invest surplus capital in other countries. 

The Republic is doing considerable 
trade with the United States. In 19238, 
Czechoslovak imports from the United 
States amounted to 714,000,000 crowns 

7.05 per cent. of the value of total 
imports), while Czechoslovak exports to 
ihe United States were valued at 557,- 





000,000 crowns (4.45 per cent. of total 
exports). As far as imports are con- 
cerned, the United States occupies the 
second place after Germany, while 
among the purchasers of Czechoslovak 
products she occupies the fifth place 
after Austria, Germany, Great Britain, 
and Hungary. There is an improving 
tendency in the trade relations of both 
countries. 

The following list enumerates the 
main items of Czechoslovak imports 
during 1923, so as to give the American 
exporter a general idea of the present 
absorbing capacity of that market: 


(In Czechoslovak crowns) 





Raw cotton and yarns .....................1,763,633,942 
Wool, yarns, COC. nntnnececsecseesssneerseeees lg 269,013,414 
Grain, flour, ete. ....................... . 870,357,002 
ee 858,357,712 
Cattle ....... 7 ae 646,042,927 
Fruit, vegetables sinondiasisiaiaien 334,607,760 
ee 
IE isccramecicnsiicnie ———————_£  » ' if 
Common metals and manufac- 

tures . 296,532,659 
Trom amd Ward ware -......cc.cccccsesesseeeneesen 


294,202,932 
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MONETARY POLICY 


After the Armistice, the monetary sit- 
uation of Czechoslovakia was anything 
but encouraging. It was necessary for 
the government to take over the paper 
money issued by the Austro-Hungarian 
Bank circulating in Czechoslovak terri- 
tory, amounting to over 12 milliard 
crowns. The Finance Minister, Dr. 
Rasin, ordered the counter-stamping of 
all notes, and withheld half of the notes 
presented for counter-stamping, issuing 
against them certificates bearing a low 
rate of interest. Although later on it 
became unavoidable to increase the note 
circulation to a slight extent, neverthe- 
less this increase was much more mod- 
erate than in most other European coun- 
tries, and it was stopped as early as 
1921. At present the note circulation 
is about 40 per cent. below its maximum 
level. 

The exchange rate of Czechoslovakia 
had an adverse trend up to the end of 
1921, when it underwent a sudden re- 
covery, owing to the huge export surplus 
and the improvement in the country’s 
public finance. In 1922 the improving 
trend continued, so that within less than 
a year the international value of the 
Czechoslovak crown has appreciated by 
200 per cent. Such a sudden advance 
in the value of a currency could not take 
place without being accompanied by a 
severe economic crisis. The fall of 
prices was much slower than the im- 
provement of the exchange, and there- 
fore it has become increasingly difficult 
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to compete successfully in international 
trade. The readjustment of wages was 
a very slow process, and the declining 
trend of prices resulted in a general 
trade depression. The factories had to 
restrict their activity, so that the young 
republic had to face a grave problem 
of unemployment. Nevertheless, the 
country showed much courage under 
these difficult circumstances, as public 
opinion realized that it is necessary to 
stand the temporary inconvenience of 
the deflation in order to put the currency 
on a sound basis. 

Since the end of 1922 the Czechoslo- 
vak exchange has been stabilized, and a 
gradual readjustment of wholesale and 
retail prices, as well as wages, has taken 
place. There was a revival of trade 
activity, and unemployment had been 
reduced to normal proportions by the 
end of last year. The government con- 
sidered it advisable to prevent any fur- 
ther appreciation of the currency, 
which, at the present stage, would not 
be to the interest of the country. There- 
fore, the appreciating influence of the 
export surplus has been counteracted 
through the purchase of gold abroad, 
for the accumulation of a gold reserve 
to cover the note circulation. At pres- 
ent the Czechoslovak crown is one of 
the best-secured currencies of Europe. 
and the republic will be undoubtedly 
among the first countries to re-establish 
the gold standard. 

The improvement of the Czechoslovak 
currency has largely contributed to in- 
crease the prestige of the country 
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abroad, and has provided an excellent 
example to the other countries of Cen- 
tral Europe. 


CONCLUSION 


Summarizing what has been said 
above, it is evident that Czechoslovakia 
possesses a great degree of vitality. Her 
economic system is sound, for the coun- 
try is not only able to pay for its im- 
ports by its exports, but also to create 
an export surplus available for external 
investments. The actual production has 
not reached the limits of producing ca- 
pacity, and as soon as the economic con- 
ditions of the world ‘become normal 
again, there will be a substantial exten- 
sion of Czechoslovakia’s industrial ac- 
tivity. Being a producer of large quan- 
tities of luxury articles, its welfare 
depends largely upon the extent of pros- 
perity abroad. Nevertheless, the ex- 
ample of the last few years has com- 
pletely proved that even amidst an 
international depression Czechoslovakia 
is able to secure a substantial amount 


of export surplus, because some of her 
products have a well-established market 
abroad, and their consumption is largely 
independent of trade fluctuations. 

Economic conditions in Czechoslo- 
vakia have reached a more advanced 
stage toward complete stability than in 
any late belligerent European country. 
The post-war crisis has purified the 
economic life from the unstable ele- 
ments, and those business houses which 
succeeded in weathering the storm may 
be safely regarded as reliable. 

In regard to the better utilization of 
the country’s natural resources there is 
much left to be done, especially in the 
two eastern provinces, viz., Slovakia, 
and Carpathian Ruthenia. The co-opera- 
tion of American capital would be very 
welcome, and from the point of view of 
the American investor the establishment 
of closer financial relations would be 
desirable, for profit possibilities are 
equally as great as in countries with less 
stable conditions, while the risk involved 
is incomparably smaller. The primary 
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condition for the intensification of eco- 
nomic relations between both countries 
is, of course, that the American public 
should become acquainted with the re- 
sources and possibilities offered by the 
Czechoslovak Republic. If the present 
article contributes to a slight extent to 
some progress in this respect, it will 
have attained its end. 


ro} 
Great Britain 


THE LABOR GOVERNMENT BUDGET 


On April 29 the Labor Government 
announced its new budget plans through 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, Philip 
Snowden. It was hailed on all sides as 
a moderate and responsible budget, giv- 
ing relief to the Conservatives by its 
freedom from Socialistic doctrines and 
finding favor with the Liberals by its 
trend toward free trade. The budget 
ends the war duties established by the 
McKenna budget as war measures. 

The tariff on tea, sugar and coffee is 
cut. Duties of 33 1/3 per cent. on for- 
eign motor cars, films, motorcycles, 
clocks and musical instruments are 
abolished by the new budget. The 
abolition of these duties, in particular, 
is expected to be welcome news to 
American exporters of these products, 
as a great opportunity for American 
trade is seen in the removal of these 
duties. 


The reaction of British manufacturers 
to this feature of the budget is indi- 
cated by the report from London that 
“loud complaints are going up from 
British motor manufacturers who say 
the country will be flooded with Ameri- 
can motor cars and the British industry 
given a setback.” The British motion 
picture industry is also expected to be 
handicapped in its competition with 
American films. The Conservatives in- 
tend to use the period up to August 1, 
when the new budget takes effect, in 
making an energetic campaign “‘to 
make the nation at large fully aware 
of the important economic considera- 
tions involved” by the abolition of the 
protective duties. 


OPINION OF THE BUDGET 


The London Times thinks the new 
budget is too optimistic. It says: 

“The chief fault with the budget from 
a purely financial viewpoint is its ex- 
cessive optimism. It was upon the 
assumption that his estimate of £828,- 
100,000 revenue is correct that he made 
the unexpectedly liberal reductions in 
certain kinds of taxation, but should 
the estimate be unrealized it is hard to 
see how he can avoid a raid upon the 
sinking fund.” 

In political circles it is felt that the 
budget is a bid by the Labor Party to 
cling to power, and its rather surprising 
moderation is attributed to political 
expediency. The financial editor of the 
London Morning Post says the budget 
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is approved ‘‘conditionally” and that 
the strongest criticism of it will come 
from political and commercial in- 
terests rather than from financial. The 
latter, this writer explains, are “‘so re- 
lieved over the maintenance of the sink- 
ing fund, the abolition of the corpora- 
tion tax, and the fact that there is no 
addition in direct taxation, that much 
else is forgiven. Criticism in banking 
circles chiefly centers on fears that the 
estimates of revenue are too sanguine. 
.... The repeal of the McKenna 
duties may prove one of those excesses 
which injure free trade and help pro- 
tectionism. It might even mark a turn- 
ing point in fiscal policy. The financial 
district favors free trade, but regards 
this budget as free trade gone mad.” 

In addition to the comments and crit- 
icisms of the professional economists on 
the new tariff, the press for many days 
aiter the announcement of the Labor 
budget carried scores of letters of com- 
ment, some praising, some condemning. 


Among condemnatory letters two are 
quoted here as giving the point of view 
of trade interests held, in this instance 
at least, both by employers and em- 
ployees: 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE TIMES 


Sir—We notice that you are publishing 
particulars of the protest and petitions 
signed against the dropping of the McKenna 
duties. 

It may interest you to know that a peti- 
tion has been signed by the whole of the 
staff and employees of this firm and for- 
warded to the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

Yours faithfully, 

April 25. CARS, LIMITED. 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE TIMES 


Sir—It is a very interesting letter from 
E. L. Payton, of the Austin Motor Com- 
pany, addressed to the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, a copy of which appeared in 
your issue of the 24th inst., on the subject 
of the McKenna duties. Surely the gist of 
that letter applies fo many industries in this 
country in so far as unemployment is con- 
cerned. That is, if the McKenna duties were 
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Visitors’ room of the National Provincial and Union Bank of England, London, where the visiting 
American banker will find an ever-cordial welcome 


applied to numerous industries which could 
be named, work would be found for a vast 
number of unemployed today. Obviously all 
this reduces itself to protection, which the 
McKenna duties are, nothing more or less. 
The motor-car trade and other trades on 
which the McKenna duties take effect are in 
a very favorable position as compared with 
those trades which, so to speak, have to 
look after themselves. One can only hope 
and trust that the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer will give his most favorable con- 
sideration to Mr. Payton’s letter, and there- 
by “sit up and take notice” with regard to 
other industries of an equally deserving 
nature. PF. W. S. 
Sheffield, April 25. 


CONDITION OF COTTON INDUSTRY 


The state of the British cotton in- 
dustry is reviewed in the annual report 
of William Deacon’s Bank of London, 
together with the outlook for 1924. The 
report, in part, follows: 


The outstanding feature of 1924 has been 
the partial failure of the American crop, 


and the consequent certainty that there can 
be no relief by way of supplies before next 
autumn; so the position, I am afraid, is, if 
anything, worse than it was when we last 
met—except, perhaps, in the Egyptian sec- 
tion, which has been fairly engaged during 
the last six months. 

On the other hand, for spinners of Ameri- 
can yarns, in spite of an organized restric- 
tion in output for more than half the year, 
the position with regard to orders and 
margins is again deplorable, and _ stocks 
at the mills have only been cleared by the 
help of the rise in the raw material. With 
regard to cloth, a very considerable pro- 
portion of the looms in Lancashire are now 
idle, and unemployment is, I am sorry to 
say, more prevalent than ever among the 
weavers. 

So critical has the position become in the 
American spinning section that an attempt 
is being made to revive, in some measure, 
the scheme of a Cotton Control Board, 
based on voluntary levies and co-operation, 
with sanction of or even legislative powers 
granted by government. The scheme is still 
under discussion, but it seems now to have 
gained more support than former proposals. 
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The basic idea is to prevent excessive pro- 
duction, which, by the law of supply and 
demand, might cause sales to be made at 
any actual loss. 

While agreeing that excessive spinning to 
stock is to be avoided, it is well that we 
should guard against any artificial price 
fixation or restriction of output for the 
purpose of unduly forcing up prices—a sui- 
cidal policy, indeed. 


‘ 


BRITISH EMPIRE EXHIBITION 


On April 23 King George opened the 
great British Empire Exhibition at 
Wembley. This exhibition was con- 
ceived and planned before the outbreak 
of the World War, but the conflict 
caused postponement. With the war 
ended, the project was again taken up 
and carried through. 

All the possessions of the British Em- 
pire are represented, and the varied 
commercial, industrial and agricultural 
products are displayed. The exhibition 
is a trade show of the greatest magni- 
‘ude. The Prince of Wales, as presi- 
lent of the exhibition, referred to this 
significance in his opening speech: 

* * ‘You see before you a complete and 


ivid representation of all your empire. 
[he dominions, India, the colonies, the 





protectorates and the mandated territories 
under your care have joined together in 
the great task of presenting this picture of 
your commonwealth of nations. 

The exhibition is thus the work of the 
whole empire and it shows the craftsman- 
ship and agricultural skill, the trading and 
transportation organizations of all our peo- 
ples and all our territories. 


France 


BUDGET OF RECOVERABLE EXPENDITURE 


In a monthly report of the Banque 
Nationale Francaise Du Commerce Ex- 
terieur there is a clear exposition of the 
budget of recoverable expenditure. This 
is the special budget by which France 
has carried on her reconstruction work 
in the war-devastated districts—an ar- 
rangement made necessary by Ger- 
many’s default in reparations. 

The bank report analyzes the finan- 
cial situation as it involves reconstruc- 
tion work in the devastated districts: 

On January 1, 1923, the expenditure in- 
curred by France in respect to the recon- 
struction of the devastated regions amount- 
ed to Fr. 66 milliards, together with Fr. 34 
milliards in respect of persons, or a total 
of Fr. 100 milliards, not taking into account 
interest. France has carried out this gigan- 
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tic effort not only without having recourse 
to monetary inflation, but at the same time 
practicing a policy of deflation, which, if it 
has been slow, has been constant. The ef- 
fort that still needs to be made, although it 
be considerable, is however much less great 
than that already accomplished, and one may 
be convinced that it will be carried out in as 
satisfactory monetary conditions. 

The proposed budget for 1924 provides for 
a total expenditure of Fr. 11,727 millions. 
The financing of the reconstruction work in 
France is mainly in the hands of the Credit 
National; the war-victims themselves make 
their claim on the state, and the latter pays 
by annuities. The state pays certain war- 
victims by means of national defence bonds 
and government stock; however, the pay- 
ments that are thus made are naturally in- 
cluded in expenditure, but at the same time 
a corresponding sum is placed in the receipts 
account. 

Considerable economies have been realized 
for the year 1924, as will be seen from the 
following table: 

(In millions 
of francs) 


1923 1924 


Interest on loans contracted..... 3,267 4,548 
War pensions ......... : . 3,218 2,832 
Ministry of devastated regions.... 5,979 3,386 


Expenses of different ministries... 1,118 961 





13,582 


The above figures do not include the sum 
of Fr. 3638 millions representing the interest 
on money advanced by the French Govern- 
ment previous to January 1, 1922 on repara- 
tions account, and which is comprised in the 
general budget. But the interest on loans 
contracted on reparations account since Jan- 
uary 1, 1922, are comprised in the budget 
of recoverable expenditure. The expenditure 
of the Ministry of the Liberated Regions 
shows a reduction of Fr. 2500 millions in 
1924 as compared with 1923. 

Against this expenditure there should ap- 
pear reparation payments by Germany. But 


¥so 





the Minister of Finance has only included 
these payments in the budget for bookkeep- 
ing purposes. Miscellaneous receipts, in- 
cluding the amount of the national defence 
bonds and government stock paid to victims, 
total approximately Fr. 2136 millions. The 
balance of expenditure will have to be met 
by loans amounting to Fr. 9600 millions. 


RECONSTRUCTION BUDGET FOR 1924 


The special report concludes by a 
forecast of reconstruction expenditure 
for the current year. An especially in- 
teresting and significant feature of these 
plans is the reference to the future 
revenues from the restored districts: 


But the figure of expenditure in the bud- 
get of recoverable expenditure does not 
show the total amount that will have to be 
expended in 1924 on account of repara- 
tions. The public issues made by the Credit 
National as well as the loans raised by the 
victims of war damages themselves—loans 
guaranteed by state annuities—must also be 
taken into account. When all these items 
are taken into consideration the following 
total is arrived at, which includes all the 
direct and indirect obligations of the treas- 
ury for 1924 in respect of the budget of 
recoverable expenditure :— 


(In millions of francs) 
Deficit of the special budget........................ 9,600 
Crédit National issues ..... eS ae 5,000 
Payments made in national defence 








UNNI Secenscsndvquicerelininetusensuoninesssius . 2,600 
Payments by annuities .......................... 1,000 
Payments made in government stock...... 400 

IE scsnetsecsstsntcerenscvaicnntinnicinntnhicatpaa vienna 18,600 


It will be seen from the above figures that 
the financial effort that must be made in 
1924 is considerable. However, it is an ef- 
fort that will be rewarded, to some extent 
at any rate, by the fact that the recon 
structed districts will be in a position to 
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contribute to revenue. Indeed, the revenue 
receipts from the devastated districts are 
increasing all the time. In 1919 the amount 
was Fr. 1091 millions; in 1920 Fr. 2275 
millions; in 1922 Fr. 2896 millions; and in 
1923 the total will probably considerably 
exceed Fr. 3000 millions. The expenditure 
that has been incurred for reparations is 
thus far from being unproductive even from 
a fiscal point of view. But this fact should 
not cause it to be overlooked that legally, 
as well as in equity, the whole of the ex- 
penditure in respect of reparations should 
be met by Germany, and that the fact that 
France has so far been able to meet these 
expenses must not be regarded as a reason 
for lightening the obligations of Germany. 

The French Government must therefore 
either indirectly or directly find Fr. 18 
milliards for reparation expenditure in 1924, 
to which must be added the sum needed by 
the treasury for current expenditure. 


FRENCH INVESTMENTS, 1923 


In its April Information Letter the 
International Chamber of Commerce 
publishes the following report of 
r'rench investments during 1923: 


Francs 
Shares of new companies .......... 369,230,000 
Increase of capital ...................._ 1,907,428,000 
French Government Treasury 
bonds (net figures exclusive 
of conversion and reimburse- 
ments) .......... 7,842,000,000 





oans for reconstruction of the 
devastated regions (Credit 
National, etc.), colonial, and 
municipal bonds oe 6,438,602,000 
tilway bond issues ccc. 2,125,336,000 
'inancial, industrial, and other 
private corporation bonds ..... 3,056,740,000 


21,739,336,000 





These figures appear to bear out the 
arguments steadfastly advanced during 
the long decline of the france by spokes- 
men for the French Government, to the 
effect that there was no factor in the 
essential condition of French finances, 
public or private, to warrant the drop 
of the franc. 

In this connection also there is sig- 
nificance in the statements made by 
J. P. Morgan in an interview in the 
Eclaireur (Nice). Mr. Morgan re- 
ferred to the “admirable unanimity with 
which the big bankers of the United 
States answered the appeal to help you 
vanquish the coalition formed against 
your franc,” and said further: 


Nothing justified a panic, for your na- 
tional wealth has increased to formidable 
preportions during the last two years. But 
your enemies counted upon succeeding in 
shaking the confidence of the country. 
here were then in existence more than 60,- 
000,000,000 francs in Treasury and Crédit 
National bonds payable at short notice, with- 
out any other means of meeting them than 
by recourse to the printing press. When 
a country embarks on that course it is im- 
possible. 

When we saw with what confidence your 
country resisted that attack, and instead of 
imitating Germany, when the mark began to 
drop, all citizens of France accepted the 
necessary sacrifices, we were proud of our 
former comrades in arms. 

Let France continue in this course and 
vefore two years have elapsed she will have 
reconquered, from the economic viewpoint, 
the preponderating situation she enjoyed be- 
fore the war. I shall be sincerely happy, for 
I love your country, which is beautiful, in- 
dustrious and honest. 
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THE FRANC’S BEHAVIOK 


On May 8 the franc, as one news- 
paper expressed it, “kicked back on a 
substantial number of its friends in one 
of the sharpest and most unexpected 
movements of that volatile currency’s 
post-war career.” The franc broke 
from 6.3414 to 5.89. There were wild 
rumors as to the cause, such as that 
fighting in the Ruhr had broken out. 
Many explanations were offered for the 
sharp decline. This one, based on the 
opinion of a banker, was advanced by 
the financial editor of The New York 
Times: 


There was very little new added to in- 
formation concerning the sharp break in the 
French franc, but an absence of nervousness 
was apparent in the market. In this con- 
nection, bankers’ advices brought forth one 
interesting bit of information, namely, that 
revenues from the new tax measures adopt- 
ed by the Government of France bid fair 
to exceed the earlier estimates. Thus it 
would seem, so one international banker 
suggested, that the fundamental reform re- 
quired to effect a stabilization of the franc 
had been definitely accomplished. Relating 
to the break under discussion, it was also 
suggested that the absence of short selling 
had probably speeded the reaction. With 
the franc quotation in the sole power of the 
Bank of France, it was said, speculators on 
the short side had been driven from the 
market; consequently, the quotation ran up 
too swiftly; and, when a decline came, the 
absence of needed buying orders to cover 
commitments facilitated the break. 


Meanwhile, reports from the Depart- 
ment of Commerce representative in 
France tell of retarded French trade as 


0 
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a result of the 35 per cent. appreciation 
in the value of the frane since March 
10. The cotton textile industry is 
described as “demoralized.” Business 
is very dull and stocks of manufac- 
tured goods are practically non-existent. 
Export orders for manufactured wool 
practically stopped in the latter half of 
March. Domestic buyers also are ab- 
staining on account of the falling mar- 
ket, and business is relatively unim- 
portant, notwithstanding real needs and 
small stocks. 


Germany 
THE DEBTOR AND THE DAWES REPORT 


When on April 9 the Dawes report 
was published there was much specula- 
tion as to its reception in Germany, 
much wondering as to how the patient 
would react to the diagnosis and pre- 
scribed treatment. The Reparations 
Commission and the Allied governments 
approved of the report at once. On 
April 13 a complete accord was reached 
between the Central Government and 
the Federated States in favor of accept- 
ance of the report as a basis for nego- 
tiations. 

On April 26 “the real power in Ger- 
many, the great industrialists,” voted 
for the Dawes plan. This action was 
taken at a special session of the Fed- 
erated Union of German Industries and 
was handed to the German Cabinet. The 
approval of this powerful group, de- 
scribed as being more important than 
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any pre-election action of any party, 
was a serious blow to the Nationalist 
Party who counted on the support of 
the Rhine and Westphalian industrial- 
ists in the election held May 4. The 
German elections, in which the Dawes 
report was the real issue, are viewed 
as having resulted favorably for the 
Dawes plan, as the Coalition won 230 
seats to the Opposition’s 192. 


PLANS FOR THE NEW GOLD BANK 


Plans for the establishment of the 
gold bank called for in the Dawes plan 
are being carried on by the Reparations 
Commission. On April 30 Sir Robert 
Kindersley, noted British banker, was 
appointed by the Commission to organ- 
ize the new bank. A news dispatch 
from Berlin dated May 4 stated that 
“on the highest authority” the following 
particulars would be carried out: 


The Reichsbank gold reserve will all be 
handed over to the new institution. Notes 
of the gold bank will be in principle con- 
vertible into gold on sight; but this obliga- 


tion, as the Dawes report recommends, may 
be suspended when necessary. 

_The view of responsible officials is that 
the notes will not be convertible in the be- 


ginning, and will be made so only in con- 
ion with a later general resumption of 
g payments. Meantime it is considered 
the main essential is to maintain the 


foreign exchange value of the new cur- 
rency. This, it is held, will be possible only 
if the proposed “transfer committee” works 
carefully and does not force reparation pay- 
ments. 

It is interesting to observe that leading 
public men are now declaring that Germany 
will not insist on fixing the ultimate total of 


‘ reparations. 


PLANS FOR GERMAN LOAN 


Plans for another proposal of the 
Dawes Report, namely, a loan to Ger- 
many, were also discussed by the 
Reparations Commission. At the sug- 
gestion of Col. J. A. Logan, American 
unofficial member, theReparations Com- 
mission on April 25 appointed Louis 
Barthou (French member and president) 
and Sir John Bradbury, British mem- 
ber, to discuss with financiers of various 
countries, especially the United States 
and England, ways and means of float- 
ing the 800,000,000 marks loan pro- 
posed. 

J. P. Morgan was in Paris at that 
time and he was consulted. Other 
American financiers will also be con- 
sulted as it is hoped that the United 
States will take half of the $200,000,- 
000 loan, London $75,000,000, with 
Continental nations, France included, 
taking the remaining $25,000,000. 
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DAWES PARTY BOOMS GERMAN LOAN 


The American financial experts, Mr. 
Dawes, Mr. Young and Mr. Robinson, 
arrived back in the United States on 
April 29. In their first interview to the 
American press they issued a joint 
statement urging participation of Amer- 
icans in the execution of the “Dawes 
Plan,” particularly with respect to the 
flotation of the $200,000,000 German 
loan. 

That part of their joint statement 
referring to the loan follows: 


The loan contemplated by the plan is, in 
our opinion, sound, and will be amply se- 
cured. It should be, and we believe will 
be participated in by all important Euro- 
pean countries. The people of the United 
States will be asked through private bankers 
to take their share. The detailed purpose 
for which the loan is to be used is relatively 
unimportant. It is enough to know that it 
will be effective to start the plan in motion 
to secure economic tranquillity in Europe; 
to restore their buying power; to return the 
thoughts and energies of their people to 
production, and finally to be a step in the 
substitution of peace and good will for war 
and prejudice. We believe that American 
bankers and investors will subscribe to the 
Joan. 

The plan means much to the Allies; it 
means more to Germany in her present 
economic condition. It asks her to assume 
a burden of taxation commensurate with 
but not greater than that of the other coun- 
tries of Europe. It does not require im- 
pairment of her standard of living. We 
have assumed the good faith of Germany in 
the acceptance and execution of a plan 
which she is able to fulfill, Every step 
taken by Germany thus far indicates that 
our assumption is well founded. 

The prompt acceptance of the reports by 


wd 


the Reparation Commission and by the al- 
lied governments leads us to hope that the 
time of substantial controversy is past and 
that of concerted action by the European 
Allies and Germany is at hand. 


DEATH OF STINNES 


At the very time when his influence 
for or against the Dawes plan would 
have been most greatly felt, Germany 
lost her greatest financial power—Hugo 
Stinnes. The great German capitalist 
died April 10. 

The power and influence of this in- 
dustrialist are described by the editorial 
opinion of The New York Times in 
these words: 


With the death of Hugo Stinnes there 
disappears a figure that has dominated the 
German scene during the last two years, 
or, to speak precisely, since the murder of 
Walther Rathenau in the early summer of 
1922. Rathenau and Stinnes embodied two 
strongly contrasting types of German cap- 
italism as it emerged from the war. The 
former was much the more winning per- 
sonality and the broader spirit. He read 
the lessons of the war in terms of the whole 
German people. He foresaw for his country 
a future devoid of imperialistic dreams and 
devoted to useful productivity in close and 
harmonious co-operation between capital and 
labor. Stinnes thought rather in terms of 
personal and class opportunity. He cannot 
be acquitted of the charge of capitalizing 
the necessities of his countrymen for his 
own aggrandizement. As the chief architect 
of the new system of “vertical” trust or- 
ganization, he stood up before the world as 
the personification of a dehumanized effi- 
CHMEy..... 

A political force at home, and by some 
regarded as the power behind Cuno and 
Stresemann, the successors of Chancellor 
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Wirth, the disappearance of Stinnes brings 
no loss to those elements in Germany which 
look forward to a straightforward settle- 
ment of the foreign problem and a policy 
of peace and labor and democracy at home 
in the spirit of Rathenau. 


GERMAN TRADE IMPROVING 


The German industrial situation, ac- 
cording to reports up to the middle of 
May, continued to improve. Between 
April 1 and April 15 the unemployed 
workmen in the unoccupied territory 
decreased from 803,000 to 476,000. 
Steel producers have orders in hand for 
three months ahead. On the stock ex- 
change, however, trading was still ham- 
pered by high interest rates. 

German automobile makers have 
formed a combination to protect them- 
selves against the competition of Ameri- 
can cars, especially Fords, which ‘are 
threatening the German markets.” 
Daimler and Benz are understood to 
have signed an agreement to restrict 
manufacture to certain types of cars not 
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competing with each other, and other 
factories are following suit. It is ex- 
pected they will increase output 
through standardizing agreements. An 
automobile bank also will be founded to 
issue credits for the installment pur- 
chase of German cars. 


Italy 


FINANCE MINISTER’S REPORT 


During April the greater financial in- 
stitutions of Italy held their customary 
annual meetings. The feature of these 
meetings was the discussion of the prog- 
ress made in Italy’s national finances. 
Lloyd’s Bank Monthly says that the 
report made by M. Stefani, Minister of 
Finance, eclipsed all such discussions on 
this subject. In his speech at Milan 
M. de Stefani announced that Italy had 
arrived. at a balanced budget. 

In commenting on this the London 
Statist said: 
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Granting the truth of the prediction, one 
must admit the achievement to be consider- 
able, for in the financial year 1921-22 the 
budget deficit was about Lire 7,000,000,000, 
and in 1922-23, during which Fascismo was 
in control only for the latter two-thirds, the 
estimated 4,000,000,000 deficit was reduced 
to little more than 3,000,000,000. 


In his speech the Minister of Finance 
pointed out that the estimates for the 
1922-23 budget, before the advent of 
Fascism, anticipated a deficit of 4,000,- 
000,000 to 5,000,000,000 lire, but the 
actual deficit has been reduced to 3,029,- 
000,000. This is in striking contrast 
to the actual deficit of nearly 16,000 
millions for the financial year, which 
closed on June 30, 1922, and is the 
lowest since 1914-15. The deficit of 
the 1923-24 budget, which in November, 
1922, was estimated at 3,586,000,000 
lire, has been gradually wiped out; at 
the close of the financial year the bal- 


ancing of the budget will be an ac- 
complished fact, and it is expected that 
an equilibrium will be attained also in 
the next budget, so that what had been 
declared to be an impossibility for many 
years to come, has been actually ac- 
complished in the seventeen months of 
Fascisti administration. 

The civil service has been strength- 
ened and its cost reduced. The number 
of ministries has been cut, and 32,117 
civil servants were dismissed in the sec- 
ond half of 1923, thus reducing expen- 
diture by 297,000,000 lire. In addition, 
65,000,000 have been saved under the 
new law for pensions. Aggregate gov- 
ernment expenditure has fallen from 
24,851,000,000 lire in the financial year 
1921-22, to 18,039,000,000 in the esti- 
mates for 1924-25. 


GENERAL TRADE CONDITIONS 


No material changes in business con- 
ditions in Italy have occured during the 
past month, says a report to the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. Activity in the 
steel industry is sustained, with strong 
demand for plates, sheets and bars, and 
prices unaltered. The decline in the 
price of cotton has hurt Italian mills, 
which had bought at a higher level, and 
the cotton industry is somewhat de- 
pressed in spite of a good export de- 
mand. The demand for woolen yarns 
has increased, and weaving mills are 
working on summer goods at a normal 
degree of activity. The slow improve- 
ment in the tanning industry continues, 
and there is a better demand for upper 
leathers. The largest artificial silk com- 
pany in Italy reports that production 
in the period from January through 
March was nearly twice as great as 
last year, with a much greater volume 
of unfilled orders, and that sales are at 
a considerably higher level. The mar- 
ket for natural silk is weak, with lower 
prices, and no improvement is in sight. 
In spite of the decline in coal prices, 
demand has not been greatly stimulated, 
although surplus stocks have been some- 
what reduced. The wheat market is 
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firm and stocks of local wheat are 
smaller, causing an improved demand 
for foreign wheat. Prices on lumber, 
hemp, wool and olive oil are higher. 
Freight traffic on the state railways 
shows an increase of 12 per cent. in the 
period January through March, com- 
pared with 1923. 


INDIRECT TRADE WITH ITALIAN CITIES 


A special summary of indirect trade 
conditions with Italian cities has just 
been published by the Department of 
Commerce. This summary by Consul 
W. R. Dorsey, is given herewith in its 
entirety: 


A feature of American trade with Italy, 
which seems to be unknown to many Ameri- 
can business men desiring to export to Italy, 
is the localization of direct trade in a 
few centers. Milan, Genoa, Turin, Rome, 
and Naples are the chief cities of this type, 
and most American exporters do not at- 
tempt to have agencies or accomplish direct 
sales elsewhere. The major portion of 
American goods purchased, even in such 
important cities as Florence, Leghorn, 
Catania, and Messina, is obtained through 
wholesalers in one of the cities mentioned 
above. By dealing in this way buyers get 
prompter delivery, more convenient terms 
of payment, periodical visits of commercial 
travelers, and the satisfaction of trading in 
their own language, weights and currency. 
This practice is of long standing, and in 
most ases it seems to be useless to attempt 





to change the system. In the Catania dis- 
trict apparently only grain is imported 
direct from the United States. 

Several factors place difficulties in the 
way of sales of American goods in Italy at 
the present time. The first of these is 
exchange; the lire has recently strengthened 
as compared with most European currencies, 
but has barely held its own in comparison 
with the American dollar, hence Italy is 
temporarily placed in a favorable position 
for buying from European competitors. In 
many cases, also, the length of haul, entailing 
heavy freight charges and delays in delivery, 
militates against American trade. It is also 
claimed that less favorable terms of pay- 
ment are obtained from American than from 
continental exporters. 

In spite of these handicaps, American 
goods enjoy considerable prestige in Italy, 


and in the Catania district are to be found 


American grain, mineral oils, lard, type- 
writers, office appliances, toilet articles, cash 
registers, fountain pens, sewing machines, 
rubber shoes, tools, canned goods, electrical 
supplies, pianos, and machinery. This sur- 
vey is not intended to discourage attempts 
at selling American goods in Italy or at 
introducing new lines, but rather to 
emphasize the importance of concentrating 
on the largest cities and of leaving the more 
remote places to be handled indirectly. 


BANK CLEARINGS 


Bank clearings in January, 1924, 
amounted to 99,176,000,000 lire com- 
pared with 65,872,000,000 lire a year 
previous, while February clearings 
reached 62,511,000,000 lire compared 
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with 51,900,000,000 lire in February, 
1923. 

The combined statement of the banks 
of issue for January 31 reports a note 
circulation amounting to 16,768,000,000 
lire, and the statement for February 
20 shows a decrease to 16,323,000,000 
lire. Discounts on the earlier date 
reached 8,107,000,000 lire, falling to 8,- 
059,000,000 lire on February 20. 

The combined statement of the prin- 
cipal private banks for December 31 re- 
ports deposits amounting to 2,234,000,- 
000 lire compared with 2,212,000,000 
lire on November 30, and loans and 
discounts of 6,760,000,000 lire com- 
pared with 7,649,000,000 lire. 


Austria 


PANIC NARROWLY AVERTED 


In the middle of April Vienna barely 
escaped a disastrous financial panic, 
“through the related intervention of the 
government, bankers and the Commis- 
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sioner General of the League of Na- 
tions.” These agencies are reported to 
have begun to co-operate and to have 
created two funds of 220,000,000 
crowns in order to buy up stocks thrown 
on the market and thus strengthen it. 

In his weekly review of financial con- 
ditions in Austria the Vienna corres- 
pondent of The New York Times, 


referring to the near-panic, wrote that: 


All the large financial institutions agreed 
to unite in the relief syndicate which 
was endeavoring to stabilize quotations at 
the present low level. The previous action 
in the same direction had been unsuccessful, 
because each bank protected only the shares 
which had been put out under its own 
auspices. 

The new relief syndicate has been active. 
It has succeeded in partly tranquilizing 
the stock exchange, although some shares 
have continued to decline. The relief syn- 
dicate was apparently inaugurated by the 
banks themselves, but it has later developed 
that the government also has taken a hand 
in the matter, offering the mediation of the 
National Bank with part of its reserves. 
Common report mentions 300,000,000,000 
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paper crowns advanced at moderate interest 
to the banks. 

I am assured that Dr. Zimmermann him- 
self, realizing the danger to the economic 
situation in Austria if the Boerse were 
swept into a formidable panic, has given 
his approval to this. The intervention has 
consisted partly of taking over the engage- 
ments of embarrassed firms outside the 
Boerse, thus preventing actual insolvencies 
with resultant forced sales of shares, which 
might have been dangerous in the market’s 
present position. The methods used have 
been successful. Although several small 
banking firms have discreetly disappeared 
from the scene, not one important insolvency 
has been announced. 


In spite of the special efforts made 
by all agencies, however, the slump on 
the Vienna Exchange had not spent 
itself up to May 8. On that day there 
was further heavy depreciation and a 
news report grimly records that 
“suicides, more especially among bank- 
ers, have become of daily occurrence 
since the decline began.” 

The seriousness of the situation is in- 
dicat:d by the proposal of the Neue 
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Wiener Bankgesellschaft that the gov- 
ernment close the Boerse for three days 
to give the members time to come to 
their senses. This proposal, however, 
has met with strong opposition because 
it is feared that it will make a bad im- 
pression abroad, which Austria is anx- 
ious to avoid. 

In order to insure more rigid enforce- 
ment of the regulations against selling 
short, the government will now fix two 
definite clearing days for each week, so 
that foreign speculation, especially in 
Prague and Budapest, can be indulged 
in only if the stocks are actually in 
Vienna. 

It must be stated, however, that, in 
spite of this depression, which has been 
growing for the last eight months, the 
Austrian State Bank has not suffered 
the slightest shock, which is taken as an 
evidence of the soundness on which the 
reconstruction of Austria is based. More- 
over, thanks to “invisible exports,” pri- 
vate economy has balanced a great part 
of the trade deficit. 
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CONTROVERSY WITH LEAGUE CONTINUES 


A possible clash between Austria and 
the economic section of the League of 
Nations is foreseen when the June ses- 
sion of the League Council occurs. The 
controversy has continued for some 
months and Austrian public opinion is 
waiting the issue with keen interest. 

The idea has been fostered by the 
press that League control of the public 
finances would soon be terminated. The 
extraordinary rapid improvement of the 
financial situation in the last year has, 
of course, encouraged this idea. In 
League headquarters in Vienna the be- 
lief obtains, however, that there has 
been lately something of a let-down in 
reconstruction efforts and an almost 
complete arrest of the administrative 
reorganization inaugurated by Chancel- 
lor Seifel in 1922. 

The recent severe economic crisis, the 
influence of which is strongly felt, will 
probably result in a fall in the state 
revenue on which the government has 
relied to balance the budget instead of a 
decrease in expenditures, according to 
League policy. Added to this there is 
the urgent demand on behalf of state 
officials for an increase of salaries, so 
that the danger of reappearance of the 
deficit must be faced as a possibility. 


Spain 
DECLINE AND RALLY OF THE PESETA 


The effect of news, or even rumor, 
op national currency was rather sensa- 
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tionally illustrated in the decline of the 
peseta which occurred between the mid- 
dle of February and the middle of 
March. It appears that radio news, sent 
by a small ship of unknown nationality 
outside Tangiers waters, reported Span- 
ish disasters in Morocco. On the basis of 
this false news the peseta fell in London 
from 33.77 to the pound to 35.22. 
After March a rally occurred, so that 
by April 9 the peseta had risen from 
12.13 cents (March 8) to 13.43. Dur- 
ing the decline the government prohib- 
ited dealings in foreign exchange unless 
they were to pay for goods imported. 
These restrictions have now been re- 
moved. While they were in force, 
Spanish bankers arranged with the gov- 
ernment for the appointment of com- 
petent committees in Madrid, Barcelona 
and Bilboa to settle claims arising. 


ECONOMIC FUTURE OF SPAIN 


At the annual meeting of the Spanish 
Chamber of Commerce in London the 
Spanish Ambassador, Don Alfonso 
Merry Del Val discussed the economic 
situation of Spain. A summary of his 
remarks as given in the London Times 
follows: 


Referring to the present economic stagna- 
tion in Spain, his excellency said that amnog 
its principal causes was the deficient prep- 
aration of their producers and merchants. 
The real solution of the problem was in 
setting their hands to a task which should 
have been begun seven years ago. Spain 
would be unable to maintain her economic 
life if she was content to go on being 4 
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country of purely extractive industries. She 
required an industrial equipment which 
would allow her to transform her own raw 
materials on her own soil, and which would 
be at the same time sufficiently powerful to 
substitute for articles of foreign production 
others of home manufacture, equally good in 
quality, and at a cheaper price. The key 
to the question was exactly what it always 
was—namely, the improvement, the cheapen- 
ing, and the development of their national 
productions. 


Czechoslovakia 
HANDICAP OF CREDIT STRINGENCY 


The outstanding feature in the first 
half of March in Czechoslovakia was 
the renewed rather acute tightness in 
the money markets, caused by relatively 
heavy demands for financing the import 
trade, by heavy demands from the com- 
mercial and industrial interests for 
financing current operations, and by the 
policy of the government in financing 
itself through short term bank loans, 
thus absorbing large credits that would 
ordinarily be available for commercial 
and industrial operations. The situa- 
tion has been accentuated by the refusal 
of the State Banking Office to rediscount 
commercial bills, as well as its own 
treasury certificates in the hands of the 
banks, except in urgent cases. 

It is anticipated that some relief from 
the present tightness will be effected 
with the reopening of navigation on the 
Elbe River and the movement of ac- 
cumulated stocks of merchandise for ex- 
port, the value of which is estimated at 
about 500 to 700 million crowns 
(principally sugar and timber). Per- 
manent relief in the credit situation can 
not be expected until. however. the 
government takes steps to fund by a 
long-term loan some of the short-term 
loans now being held by the banks, thus 
releasing bank funds for commercial 
purposes. 


SHARP INCREASE IN FOREIGN TRADE 


The foreign trade figures for the 


mth of February show an increase 
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of more than 50 per cent. in value 
as compared with January. Exports 
amounted to 1,254,000,000 crowns and 
imports to 1,245,000,000 crowns as 
against 800,000,000 and 810,000,000 
crowns, respectively, in the preceding 
month—a favorable balance in Feb- 
ruary, therefore, of 11,000,000 crowns 
as against a passive balance of 10,000,- 
000 crowns in January. The increase 
in imports was due principally to heavy 
purchases of raw cotton which were 
valued at 807,000,000 crowns, wool and 
wool products, 175,000,000; cereals, 
principally wheat flour, 104,000,000; 
lard, 84,000,000; tobacco, 64,000,000; 
silk and silk products, 34,000,000; and 
animal products, 34,000,000 crowns. 

The Czechoslovak Statistical Office 
publishes the comparison of exports be- 
tween February 1924 and February 
1923: 
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February February 


1924 1923 
Wood and coal .................174,153,000 167,126,000 
Cotton and manufac- 

CUTS Of oececceoseesenenrneeee 201,205,000 136,544,000 
SUG AT oe ccccsnensnnnneneenenel 28,268,000 107,837,000 
Wool and manufac- 

CUT OS Of ooccccceccceeeeccecsrereenee 1 B5, 960,000 83,462,000 


Glass and glassware.....103,686,000 63,653,000 
Iron and iron prod- 


RE eciarads sense 05,223,000 49,815,000 
Grain, malt, ete. ......... 32,998,000 52,117,000 
Fruits, vegetables ........ 62,375,006 9,996,000 
Flax, hemp, jute ...... 50,014,000 22,897,000 


As a market for Czechoslovak goods, 
Austria occupies first place, taking 
25.46 per cent. of the total February ex- 
ports; Germany second, with 17.30 per 
cent.; Jugoslavia, 6.77 per cent.; Hun- 
gary, 6.55 per cent.; Italy, 5.99 per 
cent.; and the United States, 5.69 per 
cent. 


PLAN TO BUILD AUTOMOBILES 
The Czechoslovakian government is 
carrying out plans for the manufacture 
of small automobiles. It is believed in 
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government circles that these can be 
made at a figure which would permit 
their sale at a price below cars imported 
from the United States. 

Writing of the government’s proposed 
action, the American commercial attache 
at Prague says: 

“The state war material factory at 
Bruno, Moravia, has lately experimented 
with two of the new automobiles and it 
is stated that 500 of these cars will be 
put on the market during the spring of 
1924. It is stated that the price of 
these government built cars will be 
18,000 crowns, against 36,000 crowns, 
which is the current local price of the 
cheapest car built in the United States.” 


THE GLASS TRADE 


A more optimistic feeling exists 
among leaders in the Czech glass indus- 
try, judging from opinions expressed at 
a recent conference of the Czechoslovak 
Glass Manufacturers Association. This 
industry is now operating at only about 
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50 per cent. of normal capacity, which, 
however, indicates a certain improve- 
ment over the condition in January of 
this year, when the industry was work- 
ing on approximately a 30 per cent. 
basis. High manufacturing costs render 
Czech domestic glass products largely 
noncompetitive in the export trade, and 
it is admitted by the manufacturers 
that costs must be reduced if this for- 
eign trade is to be met. 


Poland 


FINANCIAL PROGRESS 


Poland’s financial progress since the 
first of the year has surpassed all ex- 
pectations. A report made by M. 
Grabski, Prime Minister and Minister 
of Finance to the Seym Budget Com- 
mittee caused great satisfaction in 
Polish financial circles. The reserve 
of foreign currencies was shown to have 
increased since the end of January from 
$2.500,000 to $18,800,000. Public sub- 
scriptions to the capital stock of the new 
Polish Bank were announced to have 
reached a total of 90 per cent. of the 
authorized capitalization. As a part of 
the program of retrenchment there has 
been a reduction of 29,000 in the num- 
ber of government employees, and an- 
other 30,000 will be dismissed in the 
near future. The Polish mark has been 
stabilized, for the past two months, at 
about 9,350,000 to the dollar. Currency 
emission stopped at the end of March. 


FINANCIAL REFORM AND WAR BONDS 


The financial reforms instituted by 
the Polish Government have had an ef- 
fect on the post-war bonds floated by 
that nation. An official announcement 
has been issued by the President of the 
Polish Government, indicating that 
Poland would ‘squeeze :the water out 
of her heavy paper mark debt by scaling 
down the face amount of the bends, but 
substituting for paper bonds a new issue 
of bonds which will have a gold value. 

lhe action was said to mean a re- 
co ery of substantial size to Americans 
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who bought Polish Government bonds 
after the war. With the collapse of the 
Polish mark in the foreign exchange 
market, their bonds also fell. 

The plan states that holders of the 5 
per cent. internal loan of 1920 are en- 
titled to convert these bonds into a new 
loan soon to be issued. The right of 
conversion will run to January 1, 1925. 
The new loan is to be in terms of the 
new Polish currency, known as_ the 
zloty, which has a parity equal to the 
gold franc, or 19.3 cents. The new 
currency is a successor to the old Polish 
paper mark, which went the way of the 
ruble and the German paper mark. 

The new conversion of zloty bonds 
will bear 5 per cent. coupons and will 
be paid off in half-yearly instalments 
beginning January 2, next, and con- 
tinuing on January 2 and July 1, for the 
twenty-year period starting next Janu- 
uary 1. Final details for the redemp- 
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tion in serial instalments have not been 
completed, but the announcement states 
that the Minister of Finance is now 
working on it and will soon announce 
the complete plan. 

The American owned bonds, accord- 
ing to the announcement, can be con- 
verted into the new loan bonds at the 
rate of ten zloty face amount of new 
bonds for each 1000 marks face amount 
of the old bonds. On this basis, Ameri- 
can holders would receive for each 1000 
mark bond now held by them a new 
zloty bond worth in American money 
$1.93, figuring the zloty at par. 
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International Banking Notes 


The thirteenth annual report and balance 
sheet of The Bank of Canton, Ltd., a native 
Chinese bank, with principal offices in Hong- 
kong, has just been received at the New 
York branch agency by Hew Fan Un, the 
agency manager at 1 Wall street. It reflects 
the growth of the native Chinese banks and 
particularly illustrates the expansion since 
the establishment of the branch in New York 
City, several years ago. 

According to the report read at the meet- 
ing of the directors on March 15, the cash 
reserve shows an increase of $200,000. The 
bank shows deposits of $23,186,232 as of 
December 31, 1923. 

During the year a branch was established 
at Hankow, and a new branch in Swatow 
will be opened for business some time dur- 
ing the current year. 

Li Yuk Tung, the chairman, has been in 
America a number of times, and the bank 


vad 


maintains close relations with American 
financial institutions. 
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Leopold R. Morgan, New York agent at 
44 Beaver street, of the National Bank of 
South Africa, has been advised that the 
annual report of the institution shows a 
profit for the year ended March 81, 1921, 
of £228,127. This includes £25,136 brought 
forward from 1922-23, and is, after allow- 
ing for bad and doubtful debts, to be used 
as a reserve against possibility of depre- 
ciation in overseas sterling balance and for 
property depreciation. 

At the forthcoming annual general meet- 
ing of shareholders, to be held at Pretoria 
on Friday, August 8, the directors will 
recommend that out of the net profit for the 
year there shall be placed to reserve fund an 
amount of £150,000, and to the pension 
fund a sum of £50,000, leaving a balance to 
be carried forward to the year 1924-25 of 
£28,127. 


1O) 


Profits of the Banque de Paris and des 
Pays-Bas for 1923 totaled 34,754,133 francs, 
an increase of 2,465,228 frances, the annual 
report discloses. The report approves the 
efforts of the government for the stabiliza- 
tion of franc exchange and says they “will 
produce the results we are entitled to 
expect.” 
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J. Enderman, of 14 Wall street, New York 
City, representative in the United States of 
The Rotterdamsche Bankvereeniging of 
Holland, has announced that after writing 
off 293,000 guilders for depreciation of 
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premises, the bank showed net profits of 
10,715,000 guilders for 1923, which will be 
divided as follows: reserves, 500,000 guilders ; 
special reserves, 4,500,000 guilders; dividend 
6 per cent., 4,500,00 guilders; taxes on divi- 
dend, 407,000 guilders; bonus to officers and 
employees, 400,000 guilders, and carried for- 
ward 408,000 guilders. The annual report 
of the bank shows no losses sustained or 
expected on future foreign exchange con- 
tracts. 
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The National City Bank of New York 
announced recently that its French branch 
had been changed from an American or- 
ganization into a French organization. The 
purpose was one of convenience and entails 
no change in the relationship of the parent 
office to the Paris branch, of which Charles 
E. Mitchell is president. 

lhe change was effected through the or- 
ganization in Paris of a French banking 
company. This is known as the National 
Ci'y Bank of New York (France) S. A. 
an’ has a subscribed capital of 30,000,000 
frvics. The new company took over the 


old company, which was a strictly Ameri- 
can organization, without any delay in 
service. 
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Provisional arrangements have been made 
for the absorption of Guernsey Commercial 
Banking Company, Limited, London, by 
Westminster Bank Limited, London, as from 
January 1 last, subject to treasury sanc- 
tion and to the consent of the Guernsey 
Bank shareholders in general meeting. 

The arrangement between the two banks 
contemplates that the shareholders in 
Guernsey Commercial Banking Company, 
Limited, will receive in exchange for 
their 8000 shares of £25 each (£5 paid 
up) 48,000 £1 fully-paid shares of West- 
minster Bank Limited (being at the rate 
of six Westminster Bank shares for each 
Guernsey Bank share, with half-year’s divi- 
dend to June 30 payable August 1 next), 
and, in addition, £160,000 (nominal) in- 
scribed 5 per cent. war loan stock 1929/47 
(which is equivalent to £20 stock for each 
share held), carrying the half-year’s in- 
terest due June 1. 
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The present members of the board of 
Guernsey Bank will, after the amalgamation, 
act as the local board of the Westminster 
Bank, which will also continue to have the 
services of the present manager, sub- 
manager, and the staff. 

The Westminster Bank has been the Lon- 
don Agent of the Guernsey Bank, and the 
arrangement, therefore, makes permanent a 
connection which has long existed. 


® 


The 1923 accounts of the Bank of Norway 
have recently been published and show a 
profit of 20,138,000 kroner, which is about 
450,000 more than for 1922. 


© 


Net profits of the Yokohama Specie Bank, 
Ltd., for the half year ended December 31, 
amounted to 11,646,000 yen, according to a 
statement of the New York agency of that 
institution at 12 Broadway. 


© 


Child & Co., the oldest private bank in 
England and perhaps in the world, is to be 
absorbed by Glyn, Mills & Co. Child’s 
Bank was founded about 1560 and has 
occupied the site of its present offices in 
Fleet street ever since. There is a wealth 
of historic interest attaching to this old 
bank, as Cromwell, Pepys, Horace Walpole, 
Dryden, and Charles II were among the 
famous persons who had accounts at 
Child’s. The latest balance sheet showed 
deposits of £3,000,000. Combined with 
Glyn’s, they will exceed £30,000,000. 


© 


The April issue of Lloyd’s Bank Monthly 
carries a report of the annual meeting of 
the shareholders of the Banco de Espana. 
This bank celebrated on March 19 its fiftieth 
anniversary and the extract given below 
gives the comparative statements: 

“The general meeting of the shareholders 
of the Banco de Espana has been held, ap- 
proving the reports, accounts and balances 
for the year 1923. Liquid assets at branches 
and agencies amounted to 62,71 million 
pesetas, against 67,26 for the previous year, 
a dividend of 120 pesetas on each share 
being distributed. 

“The report shows the changes experi- 
enced by the bank during the fifty years 
of its working, in the following table: 
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March 
19, 1874 
Pesetas 


Decembe: 


Cash (including 
respondents) ese 

Portfolio of securities 

Discounts, loans, cred- 
SE etihaeanttiine 46,595,196 

Current and deposit 
accounts . --- 67,517,706 

Notes in circulation. 64,941,700 

Securities deposited ....1,565,406,661 11,841,146,302 


cor- 
68,959,405 
36,522,945 


“As will be seen, the Banco de Espana has 
contributed efficaciously to the increase in 
the national wealth, by timely recourse to 
credit applied to the encouragement of pro- 
duction, as it has also supported at all times, 
as issue bank, the public treasury.” 


© 


A condensed statement of the Union Bank 
of Switzerland (Zurich) as of December 31, 
1923, shows total assets of 541,095,287 
francs, as against 500,233,698 on the same 
date the previous year. The principal items 
going to make up the 1923 resources are: 
Debtors, 277,862,804 francs; banks and 
bankers, 119,640,569 francs; bills of ex- 
change, 85,773,971 francs, and cash in hand, 
18,902,717 francs. The debit side of the 
statement shows time deposits and current 
accounts of 339,513,440; capital (fully paid) 
70,000,000 and reserves, 16,000,000. A new 
branch was opened in Berne during the year, 
making forty-two branches and agencies in 
all located in the most important commer- 
cial and industrial centers of Switzerland. 


© 


The recent organization in Madrid of the 
Banco Internacional de Industrio y Com- 
ercio is interesting in that it marks the 
combination of various Spanish banking in- 


terests with the Banque Belge pour 
l’Etranger, the Credit Suisse, and the Credit 
General Liegeois. The assets, including the 
building of the Banco de Cartagena, have 
been taken over by this new entity, and the 
new organization will also have charge of 
the Madrid branch of the Banca Marsans of 
Barcelona. 


© 


The statement of condition of the Banco 
de Ponce, Porto Rico, as of December 31, 
1923, shows total resources of $4,247,272. 
The bank has a capital of $750,000; surplus 
of $100,000; undivided profits of $112,324; 
and total deposits of $3,165,777. 





A Progressive Roumanian Bank 


BANQUE Chrissoveloni, with its 

head office in Bucharest, is one 
of the great outstanding banks of 
Roumania, having had its origin in the 
private firm of Z. M. Chrissoveloni 
Fils & Co. of Constantinople which in 
1848 established a branch house in 
Galatz, Roumania, to handle the grain 
trade of the Danube under the name 
Chrissoveloni Fils, Export and Banking 
House. This was the starting point of 
a vast business in Roumania which soon 
made necessary the opening of a number 
of agencies. This firm sponsored some 
of the leading industries of the country, 
and after several changes of title re- 
organized in 1920 as a joint stock com- 
pany under the title Banque Chris- 
soveloni. The original capital was Lei 
100,000,000, of which only Lei 70,000,- 
000 were paid in although the expansion 
of the business soon necessitated the 


calling in of the additional Lei 30,000,- 
000. In January 1922 the capital was 
again increased to Lei 150,000,000, and 
in July 1923 another increase was made 
to Lei 200,000,000, fully paid in. 

Branches and agencies were opened 
in Transylvania, Roumania, New York, 
Constantinople and Paris. The New 
York Agency, which is located at 115 
Broadway in charge of Radu Irimescu, 
agent and general manager, is of special 
importance in facilitating the business 
between immigrants in America and the 
members of their families in Roumania, 
and also in promoting trade relations 
between America and Roumania. 

Besides its commercial banking func- 
tions, Banque Chrissoveloni has been 
instrumental in sponsoring various in- 
dustrial developments in Roumania. 

A comparative balance sheet as of 
December 31 of each year, follows: 


ASSETS 
1920 1921 


Lei Lei 


Cash on hand and in Danks occcccccccccecceeennneme 44,969,559 107,382,332 
Stocks, bonds and treasury notes................ 71,842,277 237,304,383 
Real estate .. 86,150,836 39,007,579 
Loans and discounts 41,924,864 74,185,889 
Advances on mortgages 4,759,760 8,034,094 
Advances on merchandise 4,248,039 6,656,575 
Debtors on current account and advances 

made to financial and industrial enter- 

PPISES SPOMSOTEC Dy US @nrccecccseesimenenneren 538,573,522 
Due from the administration of the fac- 

tories property of the bank.:............. 7,800,168 12,765,157 13,814,227 12,982,346 
Furniture and fixtures 2 1 1 1 


1923 
Lei 
94,230,985 
825,108,973 
42,522,858 
314,507,146 
73,171,255 
29,724,877 


1922 
Lei 
92,129,086 
265,191,259 
37,661,984 
205,778,109 
20,373,204 
20,425,929 











99,748,448 147,807,238 307,360,577 





803,181,037 1,199,608,463 





264,769,027 585,084,458 


LIABILITIES 
1920 1921 1922 1923 
Lei Lei Lei Lei 
wwe 00,000,000 150,000,000 150,000,000 200,000,000 
10,525,447 11,833,186 13,901,465 
5,000,000 
638,279,813 
219,952,834 
69,710 
88,314,500 


ee, SLID IL ET 
Surplus : ; 
Reserve for contingencies ... 
Deposits 
Rediscounts 
Unpaid dividends 2 ccccccccccnnneenens 
Suspense accounts 
Profit and loss (brought forward. from 
previous year) 
Profit for current year 





410,654,937 
129,389,889 
28,700 
78,781,270 


351,673,115 
35,250,000 
26,700 
24,519,274 


187,660,092 














935,140 1,127,478 
12,154,782 21,365,577 


1,145,047 
32,945,094 





10,508,935 








803,181,037 1,199,608,463 
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264,769,027 585,084,458 











Eastern Regional Savings Conference 


Discussion of School Savings and Christmas Clubs in Foreground 


, I SEACHER and banker agreed 
at the Eastern Regional Savings 
Conference, at the Commodore 

Hotel, New York, that education and 

finance had found in the school savings 

movement common ground for the de- 
velopment of better citizenship not only 
among the young but also, through the 
children, among foreign born adults. 

The delegates to the conference , which 

was held April 24 and 25, under the 

auspices of the Savings Bank Division, 

American Bankers Association, were 

welcomed by Herbert K. Twitchell, 

president Seamen’s Bank for Savings 
of New York. Charles H. Deppe, vice- 
president of the Union Trust Company, 

Cincinnati, Ohio, and president of the 

division, presided. 

David Gibbs, superintendent of 
schools, Meriden, Conn., spoke on 
“School Savings from the Educator's 
View Point.” He said: 

Schools are concerned primarily with 
training every child in that knowledge and 
in those habits, skills and virtues essential 
to his becoming an intelligent law-abiding, 
loyal and constructive citizen. The schools 
must have the co-operation and support of 
the bankers. The great progress made in 
establishing school savings throughout the 
country shows not only a desire for such 
co-operation but also a realization of the 
future financial and civic importance of this 
movement. It should be so extended that 
every child in the nation shall have the op- 
portunity to open a saving account through 
his school, or directly with a bank, or by 
mail where no bank is available, not so much 
for the money that may be immediately 
saved as for training. 


SCHOOL SAVINGS FROM BANKER’S 
VIEWPOINT 


The banker’s viewpoint was presented 
by William G. Roelker, vice-president 
Industrial Trust Company, Providence. 
Rhode Island, who said: 

We were more than skeptical about the 
school savings idea at first. Actually, we 
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thought it was foolish. The mere contempla- 
tion of the labor involved in handling many 
thousands of small accounts was appalling. 
It was difficult to figure anything in the 
nature of a practical advantage from it. 
We spent nearly six months thinking about 
it—and then dared it to succeed by putting 
it to work in our main office. Since then 
we have extended the system and there is 
now hardly a city or town in the state 
without its juvenile savings depositors. 
Thousands of young boys and girls will 
leave school to start their way up in the 
world with a small but handy sum of money 
available. The large majority of them would 
not have a penny to start with under other 
circumstances. 

There are three very tangible benefits to 
the bank. One is in the direct association 
of the bank with the project. Everybody 
in the state, from the members of the school 
commission to the youngest and most timid 
new pupils, knows the school bank. Our 
pass books are in about 25,000 Rhode Island 
homes. 

The second benefit to the bank is the 
inculcation of the savings habit in tne minds 
of the young folks of the community. The 
generation that is growing up with the sav- 
ings account habit is going to be a genera- 
tion of savers. 

The third benefit is that of bringing up 
a generation friendly to the bank. You 
know that thousands of people either fear 
the bank or look upon it as a grim, cold- 
blooded and utterly commercial institution. 
Because many of them still distrust us a 
little, the sock, the stove and the coffee can 
are taking our places with a good many 
people. Every transaction between the 
school bank and the young depositors is 
conducted to instill the idea that the money 
belongs to them, and that we are merely the 
custodian of the funds. 

The school bank also gives you an op- 
portunity to reach the immigrant parent 
through the child. There are thousands of 
these new Americans in every city. They 
are often victimized by unscrupulous fel- 
low countrymen, or lose their money 
through the mismanagement of banks not 
operated by competent persons. 


Herbert K. Twitchell, president Sea- 
men’s Bank for Savings, New York, 
who delivered the address of welcome to 
the delegates. said: 
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I wonder if we realize how much the 
future, not only of our country but of other 
nations as well, depends upon the carrying 
out of the principles of thrift and economy. 
As we try to prognosticate the business 
future we find ourselves asking these ques- 
tions: 

Has building been overdone and have too 
many people bought houses at high prices 
with too little margin of savings invested if 
values should begin to crumble? 

Has the wheat farmer enough margin to 


‘carry him to another crop? 


Is the laborer with present high wages sav- 
ing a proportionate share of his income? 

Is the tremendous credit being granted 
by automobile companies going to prove a 
menace to our future prosperity? 

When we look further afield to the settle- 
ment of international questions, we are im- 
pressed with the fact that their solution 
rests largely upon financial adjustments and 
that these adjustments depend largely upon 
‘the thrift and economy of the people of the 
respective nations and their willingness to 
bear taxation burdens sufficient to wipe out 
gradually war debts, furnish capital needed 
to revive industry, and meet the expense 
involved in the repair of devastated regions. 


SEES INCREASE OF $30,000,000 IN 
CHRISTMAS CLUBS 


Deposits in Christmas Clubs are in- 
creasing at the rate of $25,000,000 to 
$30,000,000 a year and 600,000 to 700,- 
000 more persons will receive their 
checks from this class of savings next 
Christmas than last, A. S. Van Winkle, 
president Empire City Savings Bank, 
New York, told the conference. 

“The Christmas Club has overcome 
the feeling of fear that thousands of 
people had at one time of entering a 
bank,” Mr. Van Winkle said. “They 
feel a little discomfiture and uneasiness 
that they might not do the right thing 
at the right time; they are in the habit 
of looking upon a banking institution as 
a rich man’s club and entertain the idea 
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that they will be unwelcome unless they 
have a large deposit to make.” He 
continued: 


We can all remember how we hesitated 
about lowering our dignity to the extent 
of accepting these penny accounts. Indeed, 
when the idea was first adopted some fifteen 
years ago by a few far-sighted bankers, the 
majority were inclined to think of it as a 
sort of trading-stamp plan which would not 
only cheapen the bank but which would tend 
to undermine the whole basis of thrift and 
savings. Now there is no doubt whatever 
that their fears have proved groundless. 


Mr. Van Winkle estimated that the 
total Christmas Club deposits through- 
out the country last year aggregated 
$250,000,000 of which 25 per cent. to 
30 per cent. was re-deposited. 


TEN AND A HALF BILLIONS REPRESENTED 
AT CONFERENCE 


Ten and a half billion dollars of sav~ 
ings is reported for the eastern district 
represented at the conference, it was: 
stated by Charles H. Deppe, president 
Savings Bank Division, American Bank- 
ers Association, who presided at the 
meeting. Mr. Deppe said: 


When we realize that as of June 30, 1923, 
approximately $18,000,000,000 representing 
almost one half of the reported bank de- 
posits of the country, were in savings de- 
posits, with over 30,000,000 depositors and @ 
per capita savings of $166, it places savings 
deposits as one of the most important factors 
in banking. 

School savings—another product of thrift 
education—has developed through the direct 
teaching of thrift in the public schools in 
America. Its development has been unex- 
pectedly rapid. Since 1920 the number of 
towns using school savings systems has 
largely increased. At the close of last year 
approximately 7000 schools with an enroll- 
ment of 3,000,000 pupils reported almost 
2,000,000 participants with bank balances of 
about $12,000,000. 
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IS sunny, spacious main banking room 
of the new home of the First National 

Bank of Fort Wayne, Indiana, is carried 
' out in Missouri gray marble and bronze. 
There are five large skylights in the ceiling, with 
clerestory windows on both sides of the room. At 
either end is a handsome mural painting of his- 
toric nature. 


Thomas M. James Company 
3 Park Street, Boston 342 Madison Ave., New York 
Architects and Engineers 


We would be glad to help you solve your 
bank building problem 


Write us for booklet 
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Bank Reserves 
Article XV of a Reading Course in Banking 


By Glenn G. Munn 


Formerly with Chase National Bank; instructor in banking, Elizabeth and Hudson County 
(New Jersey) Chapters, American Institute of Banking 





I. Term “Reserve” used in four differ- 


ent fields: 

1. Banking. 

2. Monetary science. 
3. Insurance. 

4. Accounting. 


II. Purpose of bank reserves: 


1. To preserve the “morale” of de- 
positors. 

2. Partial protection to depositors 
in case of insolvency and 
liquidation. 

8. To insure existence of a min- 
imum liquid position, but not 
available as an “emergency” 
fund. 

4. To prevent unsound inflation of 
credits. 


III. Legal reserve requirements: 


1. Prescribed by state bank laws 
for state banks and trust com- 
panies. 

2. Prescribed by Federal Reserve 
Act for national banks and 
other Federal Reserve members. 
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IV. Where reserves are kept: 
1. In Federal Reserve Bank of 
district—if Federal Reserve, 
Bank member. 
2. In vault, or designated legal 
depositories, if non-member 
state bank or trust company. 


V. Composition of reserves: 

1. Cash “balance” for all member 
banks. 

2. Any kind of money for non- 
member banks. 

3. Gold and legal tender money, 
including silver certificates, for 
Federal Reserve Banks. 


VI. Secondary reserves: 

1. Definition—not actual or legal 
reserve, but assets which, al- 
though not cash, may be 
promptly converted into cash 
without sacrifice. 

2. Constitution of secondary re- 
serves: 

a. Excess legal reserves. 
b. Cash in vault. 
c. Due from banks. 
d. Call loans. 
. Paper eligible for rediscount. 
. Checks in process of collec- 
tion, etc. 


> O 
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HE term reserve is almost certain 

to lead to confusion unless its ap- 

plication is clearly stated. This is 
because it is used in several branches 
of learning and has a special significance 
or special significances in each. 

In accounting, for example, a reserve 
(which must be distinguished from a 
reserve fund) is an account appearing 
among the liabilities to denote a reserva- 
tion of profits. Usually a reserve ac- 
count is specially labeled to designate 
its purpose, but it represents neither 
casl: nor cash assets. It is a part of 








the proprietorship set aside out of earn- 
ings to prevent its distribution as divi- 
dends. 

Among insurance companies, the term 
reserve is used in reference to an ac- 
cumulating fund from such portions of 
premiums as are not currently used to 
pay death claims and expenses, but held 
for the credit of policyholders in future 
years. 

In monetary science, the term is ap- 
plied to the gold or other metal, or to 
bonds or other evidences of indebted- 
ness, which are used as collateral secur- 
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ity for paper money. Thus, Federal Re- 
serve notes are required to be secured 
by a gold reserve equal to 40 per cent. 
of the amount outstanding, plus redis- 
counted commercial paper in an amount 
sufficient to bring the total security up 
to 100 per cent. National bank notes 
are secured by the pledge of Govern- 
ment pre-war bonds equal to 100 per 
cent. of the amount outstanding. In 
fact, all forms of United States paper 
money are supported by collateral se- 
curity in some form or other, which may 
be regarded as reserve. 


BANK RESERVES 


Even among bankers, the history, 
purpose, constitution, computation, reg- 
ulation and control of bank reserves is 
generally imperfectly understood. A 
bank reserve is an asset in the form 
of cash or a cash balance maintained in 
a bank’s own vault or deposited with a 
compulsory or optional bank depository 
or depositories, representing a certain 
proportion of the bank’s deposits. This 
definition applies to the “actual reserve” 
or “legal reserve” and may be, and 
usually is, quite different from the 
amount of cash which a bank keeps in 
its own vault (its “cash reserve”), its 
“deposited reserve” (the part of the 
“legal reserve” which may be allowed 
to be kept in other banks), and its 
“secondary reserve” hereafter described. 

In the United States, the amount of 
reserve against demand and time de- 
posits, the method of its computation, 
the place of its deposit, and its com- 
position (for Federal Reserve Banks) 
are prescribed by law. In Canada, Eng- 
land, and most of the European coun- 
tries, however, the amount of reserve 
against deposits is not regulated, but is 
left to the discretion of the individual 
banks. This is one of the outstand- 
ing differences between European and 
American banking practice. In America, 
the amount of a bank’s reserve is com- 
pulsory, but in Europe it is optional. 

tequired reserves against deposits, 
however, have not always existed in the 
United States. As an aftermath to the 
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financial disturbances caused by the 
panic of 1857 and the consequent in- 
sistence of public demand for prescribed 
reserves, many of the states modified 
their banking laws by fixing legal re- 
serve requirements. The National Bank 
Act of 1863, by fixing minimum reserve 
requirements, firmly established the 


principle of regulating bank reserves 
which has subsequently been followed. 


PURPOSES OF BANK RESERVES 


The purpose of bank reserves is four- 
fold. The first purpose is to maintain 
the confidence of the depositors in the 
ability of the banks to pay in cash. As 
shown in the second article of this series 
on “The Fundamentals of Credit,” a 
bank which has wisely selected its loans 
does not require any great amount of 
cash to conduct business, since deposi- 
tors normally merely want the right of 
writing checks against the credit paper 
which they have deposited. But a bank 
with a very small proportion of cash 
to deposits on its balance sheet would 
make a very unfavorable impression 
upon its depositors. 

Secondly, the reserve is a partial pro- 
tection to depositors in case of failure 
and forced liquidation. Such assets as 
are kept “in reserve” are available for 
the payment of claims even if all other 
assets have been dissipated. 

The bank reserve also aids in secur- 
ing a minimum liquid position. It can- 
not, however, be regarded as an emer- 
gency fund, because under the law it 
must be continuously maintained, and 
cannot be withdrawn. But while com- 
mercial banks are not allowed to draw 
upon their “legal reserves” in times of 
stress, they are privileged to rediscount 
their eligible paper with the Federal 
Reserve Bank—thereby securing indi- 
rect protection through what may be 
known as a “secondary reserve.” While 
Federal Reserve Banks are subject to 
reserve requirements, the law permits 
these requirements under certain penal- 
ties to be temporarily suspended. Thus, 
with the privilege of rediscounting 
under the Federal Reserve System, the 
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Two words 
—and two thousand transactions 


Hs will, appointing The First 
National Bank of Boston his 
executor, said, «‘Sell everything’’— 
the proceeds to be divided among 
his heirs. 


His estate contained one hundred 
and fifty-five items, mostly semi- 
speculative stocks in twenty-two 
states. The inheritance tax laws 
in those states differed so widely 
that in order to obey his words the 
Trust Department had to get two 
hundred and nineteen separate tax 
waivers. 


And to say that settling this estate 


entailed two thousand transactions is 
understating it. 


Situations like that, varying only 
in detail, are taken up every day by 
ourTrust Departmentand carried out 
with a thoroughness which would 
be beyond the scope of an individual 
executor. 


In the administration of its Trust 
Department, as in its relations with 
17,000 correspondent banks, The 
First National Bank of Boston main- 
tains the intention to be FIRST 
in usefulness to all of its customers, 
all of the time. 


“FIRST 


NATIONAL BANK of 


BOSTON 








1784 


1924 





Resources Over $3935,000,000 
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reserves of member banks are far from 
being rigid. 

Lastly, and probably most important, 
bank reserves are a deterrent to un- 
healthy expansion of loans, since de- 
posit credits cannot be extended to an 
amount exceeding the legal ratio of re- 
serves to deposits. It is therefore a 
safeguard against an unsound inflation 
of credits. 


RESERVE REQUIREMENTS 


Member banks of the Federal Reserve 
System are required by the Federal 
Reserve Act to keep a reserve against 
deposits in cash with the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of their district. State banks 
and trust companies, not members of 
the Federal Reserve System, may keep 
a cash reserve in their own vaults, but 
have the privilege of depositing a cer- 
tain part of it with other larger banks 
(in important centers) designated as 
legal depositories. 

Reserves placed in Federal Reserve 
Banks are real reserves in the sense that 
they cannot be redeposited and do not 
bear interest. Portions of reserves 
which the laws of the various states 
allow state banks and trust companies 
to place in other banking institutions are 
not real reserves, since they are loaned 
out by the depository banks, thereby 
permitting the payment of interest to 
the depositing bank. 

The Federal Reserve Act does not re- 
quire member banks to maintain a re- 
serve of cash in their own vaults. This 
act requires only the maintenance of the 
“legal reserve” to be kept in the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank of the district. Any 
cash kept in a member bank’s vault does 
not count as “legal reserve,” and it is 
immaterial to the Federal Reserve 
authorities whether any vault cash is 
kept at all. For that reason, member 
banks keep only sufficient cash on hand 
to provide for current counter require- 
‘ments. Since the “legal reserve” and 
cash in vault (or “cash reserve”) earn 
no interest, member banks strive to keep 
these items at the lowest figure con- 
sistent with safe and conservative bank- 
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ing policy. Among the larger banks, 
cash maintained in the vault usually ap- 
proximates 2 per cent. (or even slightly 
less) of the net demand deposits, but 
for a smaller bank this percentage might 
be somewhat more. 

The cash reserve required by member 
banks of the Federal Reserve System to 
be carried against net demand deposits 
is as follows: 


Against 
net de- Against 
mand time 


deposits deposits 
per cent. per cent. 
Banks located in Central Re- 
serve cities (New York and 
SINNED ° sinsibemntipitetntidiabiadets 13 3 
Banks located in Reserve 
cities (about 60 of the 
largest Cities)  .........cccccccses. 10 3 
Banks located in other cities 
(not designated as Central 
Reserve or Reserve cities) 7 3 


State banks and trust,companies not 
members of the Federal Reserve System 
keep their own legal reserves or deposit 
such part as the law allows in other 
banks designated as depositories. The 
reserve requirements differ among the 
various states. But for purposes of il- 
lustration the reserve requirements of a 
non-member state bank in New York 
are given below: 


. Deposi- 


Total Vault tories 
per cent. per cent. per cent. 

. For banks in cities 

having a popula- 

tion of 2,000,000 or 

a OO 18 12 6 
2.For banks in cities 

having a popula- 

tion of 1,000,000 or 

over, but less than 

2,000,000, and not 


having an office in 


a larger city ........ 15 10 5 
3. For banks in other 
CERBOD cccccccensecscsccoosesee 12 4 8 


The reserve requirements for state 
banks and trust companies in other 
states vary from 10 per cent. to 25 per 
cent., with 15 per cent. predominating. 
Banks in larger cities, however, are 
usually required to keep larger reserves 
than those of smaller localities. Fed- 
eral Reserve Banks are required to 
maintain a reserve of 35 per cent. 
against deposits. 

Although the composition of the re- 
serves of member banks is not specified 
other than as a “cash balance,” the 
























Above: A 5,000 kilowatt 
generator of twenty-five 
years ago —the largest and 
best then known. 
Opposite: A 60,000 kilo- 
watt generator of today, 
twélve times as powerful 
and productive as the earlier 
model, yet requiring only a 
third as much fuel per kilo 
watt hour to operate it. 


Tangible Assets 


Achievements, once identified with 
a name, cannot be transferred to, or 


purchased by, another name. The, 


continuance of such assets is assured 
by the selection, training and de- 
velopment of some of the best elec- 
trical brains in the world. 

Radio broadcasting, the alternat- 
ing current principle, the trans- 
former, the induction motor, auto- 
matic circuit breaker, applying elec- 
tricity for the first time to the steel, 
paper, rubber, mining and textile 
industries —these are but a few 


achievements indelibly Westinghouse. 

This institution has for years given 
the best of its talent to the pioneering 
of new methods, new apparatus, new 
applications of electricity to the 
problems of industry, transportation 
and the home. 

Employed today as a manufacturer 
and distributor of electrical and 
mechanical apparatus necessary for 
convenience, for economy and for 
progress, Westinghouse tomorrow 
will be the maker of things that will 
be necessary for life itself. 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Offices in all Principal Cities 
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reserve of the Federal Reserve Banks 
must be in gold coin, silver dollars, or 
any other kind of legal tender money, 
and silver certificates. 

It devolves upon a bank’s general 
bookkeeper to determine whether the 
bank is conforming to its reserve re- 
quirements. This process is usually a 
part of the daily routine and is spoken 
of as “figuring the reserve.” The 
formula for computing reserves for 
member banks has been prepared by the 
Federal Reserve Board, and is available 
to all banks. 


“SECONDARY RESERVES” 


The so-called “secondary reserve’ is 
in reality no reserve at all. It is any 
part of the bank’s income-producing 
assets which may be converted into cash 
without a loss, i. e., assets which are 


the most liquid and immediately avail-' 


able in case there should be a concerted 
effort on the part of the depositors to 
withdraw their funds which the bank 
has invested in interest-bearing obliga- 
tions. 

The principal secondary assets are 
vault cash and excess legal reserve, bal- 
ances on deposit with other banks, call 
loans, paper eligible for rediscount with 
the Federal Reserve Bank, maturing 
short-term loans, transit items in process 
of collection, clearing house exchanges, 
unpledged listed bonds, ete. All these 
items are liquid assets in the sense that 
in the normal course of business they 
will be converted into cash, but by 
special effort they can be converted into 
cash before their normal maturity with- 
out sacrifice of the principal amount in- 
vested. 


THE “GOLD” RESERVE 


In monetary science, much importance 
is attached to the question of gold re- 
serve or “cover” for a nation’s paper 
money. The gold reserve of a country 
may be defined as the gold held in the 
Government or central bank which is 

‘ailable for (1) the redemption of cir- 

lating notes of the Government or of 
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the central bank, and (2) export abroad 
to settle an unfavorable trade balance, 
to correct depreciated exchange rates, 
or as a loan to obtain higher interest 
rates than prevail at home. In the 
United States, the gold reserve is held 
almost entirely by the Federal Reserve 
Banks and the Treasury; in Great 
Britain by the Bank of England; in 
France by the Bank of France, etc. 

The United States Treasury is re- 
quired by the Gold Standard Act of 
1900 to maintain a reserve of $150,000,- 
000 in gold against the $846,681,016 of 
United States notes outstanding,’ and 
this reserve or “cover” is not permitted 
to fall below $100,000,000. The Treas- 
ury also holds gold coin or bullion suf- 
ficient to redeem in full outstanding 
gold certificates, and silver dollars or 
bullion sufficient to redeem in full out- 
standing silver certificates. 

Most of the gold reserve of the 
United States is held in the vaults 
of the Federal Reserve Banks as a 
central reservoir of credit. Compara- 
tively small amounts are held by 
commercial banks or are in circula- 
tion. On April 1, 1924, the total 
stock of gold coin and bullion held by 
the United States Treasury was $3,670,- 
783,660, but of this amount $2,253,504.- 
755 was held for Federal Reserve Banks 
and Federal Reserve Agents. In addi- 
tion, $289,311,100 was actually held in 
the Federal Reserve Banks, and only 
$408,061,873 was in circulation or held 
by other banks. However, a total of 
$1,083,015,249 of gold certificates was 
held outside the Treasury. 

The gold reserve of the Federal Re- 
serve System has four purposes, as fol- 
lows: (1) to provide the 40 per cent. 
cover required for Federal Reserve 
notes; (2) to provide with other forms 
of lawful money the 35 per cent. cover 
required for deposits; (3) to provide a 
gold settlement fund as a basis for the 
Federal Reserve inter-district collection 
system; and (4) to provide a free gold 
market where gold may be purchased or 
sold at home or abroad. The proportion 
of the profits of Federal Reserve Banks 
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to which the Government is entitled may 
be employed to build up the nation’s 
gold reserve. 


READING ASSIGNMENT 


W. H. Kniffin: Practical Work of a Bank, 
pp. 183-35. (Figuring reserves and reserve 
requirements. ) 

J. T. Holdsworth: Money and Banking, pp. 
409-18. (Reserves of national banks.) 

Willis & Edwards: Banking and Busi- 
ness, Chap. 10. (General treatment of bank 
reserves. ) 

American Institute of Banking: Standard 
Banking, pp. 56-64. (Primary, secondary 
and legal reserves.) 


QUESTIONS 


1. Distinguish between the various mean- 
ings of reserve when used in banking, in- 
surance, monetary science, and accounting. 

2. Is a banking reserve an asset or a 
liability? An insurance reserve? A reserve 
for taxes? A reserve for depreciation? 

3. In what connection is the term reserve 
synonymous with cover? 

4. Distinguish between the terms “legal 
reserve,’ “cash reserve,” “actual reserve,” 
and “secondary reserve.” 

5. What are the purposes of bank re- 
serves? 

6. Can it be properly said of a bank’s 
“legal reserve” that it is an “emergency 
fund?” 

7. Can it be properly said of a bank’s 
“secondary reserve” that it is an “emergency 
fund?” 

8. On what are bank reserves based? 

9. What are net demand deposits? 

10. Compute the reserve requirement for 
a national bank located in Chicago with the 
following items: Individual demand deposits, 
$3,000,000; Government deposits, $75,000; 
time deposits, $100,000; due to banks, $1,- 
500,000; cashier’s checks, $250,000; certified 
checks, $150,000; exchanges for clearing 
house, $80,000; due from banks, collections, 
$40,000. 

11. Why should the reserve requirements 
against time deposits be less than for de- 
mand deposits? 

12. Why should banks in larger cities be 
required to keep larger reserves than banks 
in smaller cities? 

13. Are savings banks required to keep 
reserves? 

14. Are banks required to keep reserves 
against Government deposits? 
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15. Are bank reserve requirements pre- 
scribed in all countries? Have they always 
been prescribed in the United States? 

16. What are the reserve requirements for 
banks which are members of the Federal 
Reserve System? ’ 

17. Where must member banks keep their 
reserves? 

18. Does cash in vault count as legal re- 
serve for a member bank? 

19. Does cash in vault count as legal re- 
serve for a non-member bank? 

20. Does a member bank’s reserve de- 
posited with the Federal Reserve Bank bear 
interest? Why, or why not? 

21. What is meant by a redeposited re- 
serve? 

22. May redeposited reserves bear in- 
terest? 

23. How much cash should a member bank 
retain in its own vault? 

24. What are the most prevalent reserve 
requirements for state banks and trust com- 
panies? 

25. How much reserve must Federal Re- 
serve Banks keep against their deposits? 

26. In what form must the “legal re- 
serves” of member banks exist? Must it be 
actual money? 

27. In what form must the reserves of 
Federal Reserve Banks exist? 

28. Name the kinds of money which are 
legal for reserve purposes against a Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank’s deposits. 

29. How much gold reserve must Federal 
Reserve Banks keep against Federal Re- 
serve Bank notes? Is there any other kind 
of “cover” required? 

30. What assets of a bank may properly 
be called its “secondary reserve?” 

31. Would you consider the following as 
representing a part of the “secondary re- 
serve:” call loans, United States bonds to 
secure circulation, banking house, due from 
banks, Federal Reserve Bank stock? 

32. What is the significance of the “sec- 
ondary reserve?” 

33. In what ways can a member bank 
build up its reserve in case it should fall 
below the required minimum? 

34. Do you regard the bank reserves of 
this country as elastic? Why, or why not? 

35. To what extent are the reserve’ re- 
quirements of the Federal Reserve Banks 
elastic? 

36. What is meant by a nation’s gold re- 
serve? 

37. Where is the gold reserve usually main- 
tained? 

38. What are the functions of the gold re- 
serve of the United States? 














There’s a Difference 
Between a Straw Hat 
and a Bank Account 


The 


BANKERS SERVICE CORPORATION 


New Business Surveys Newspaper Advertising Customer Cultivation 
Customer Analysis Direct Mail Plans Employe Stimulation 
Personal Solicitation Christmas Clubs 


VERY man buys a new straw hat in the 
month of June. In what month does every 
man open a new bank account? 


Bank publicity must create a desire for some defi- 
nite bank service,—and time that desire to some 
definite ‘now’—before it can direct that desire to 
some particular bank. 


Any good advertising organization can produce 
effective publicity for straw hats, but 


Effective bank publicity requires special- 
ized knowledge of bank practice, plus 
specialized study of bank customers. 


We offer professional service to the New Busi- 
ness Department, based on sixteen years of operat- 
ing contact with banks and their customers. 


19 and 21 WARREN STREET 
NEW -. YORK. CITY 
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Some Bank Credit Problems 








New York.—Enprror. 





Tue Banxers Macazine has secured the services of a capable credit man 
to answer the inquiries of readers on current problems of the credit manager. 
Questions of genera] interest to credit men and bankers will be answered and only 
the initials of the persons asking the question will be used. In case the question is 
not one of particular interest to bank credit men as a whole or is one which has been 
answered before, a reply will be made by mail. 


In order that all questions may be answered intelligently, it is requested that 
they ‘e direct and to the point, but that sufficient necessary detail be included to 
enable the editor to draw the proper conclusion. Inquiries should be addressed to 
the Editor, Bank Credit Problems, Tue Banxers Macazine, 71-73 Murray Street, 








QUESTION: Not long ago an of- 
ficer of a mercantile corporation asked 
me a question on which I would like 
your opinion. His company has been 
dabbling in the stock market with some 
surplus funds, purchasing securities on 
margin. The company is now making 
up its annual statement and he wants 
to know how securities purchased on 
margin should be carried on the balance 
sheet. Should only the cash which has 
been put up as margin be carried as an 
asset, or is it permissible to show the 
entire amount of securities purchased as 
an asset, even though these are in the 
hands of the broker and are only bought 
on margin? Also, how are the interest, 
broker’s commissions, dividends, etc., 
carried on the company’s books? Of 
course I advised the man in question 
against speculation of this sort and told 
him it had no place in the business of a 
conservative mercantile house.—P. G. 

ANSWER: Securities bought on margin 
are held by the broker in the name of the 


purchaser and are subject to delivery upon 
full payment of the purchase price. They 


are a legitimate asset on the statement of 
the corporation and should be carried as 
such, usually at cost price plus the broker’s 
commissions. There will be, however, an 


offsetting liability in the form of the amount 
owed the broker, i. -e., the purchase price 
of the securities less the margin deposited. 
Dividends or interest received on the securi- 
ties for the account of the purchaser should 
be credited to the security account and 
charged to the broker’s acccount. Interest 
paid to the broker on the money loaned to 
purchase the securities (i. e. purchase price 
less the margin) will be credited to the 


broker’s account and charged to the security 
account. 


QUESTION: On what basis should a 
company set up its reserve for bad 
debts? Do you consider the best way 
is to calculate the reserve on the basis 
of the annual average percentage of 
losses to sales over a period of years? 
—H. R. 


ANSWER: There are several different 
methods a company may use in calculating the 
amount of reserve to establish for bad debts. 
The company may, as you suggest, base its 
calculation on the ratio of losses to sales, 
according to the standard set over a period 
of years. However, we believe that the best 
method is to go over every account on the 
ledger and set up a reserve according to 
the actual number and quality of doubtful 
accounts outstanding on statement date. It 
sometimes happens that percentages which 
have been based on sales taken in normal 
business years are not at all adequate in a 
year of business depression. Consequently 
we believe it is more satisfactory to set up 
the reserve according to the actual condition 
of the accounts outstanding at the time in 
question. 


QUESTION: Will you kindly ex- 
plain to me the difference between a 
sinking fund and a reserve?—S. W. S. 


ANSWER: A reserve appears on the li- 
ability side of the balance sheet and is an 
arbitrary segregation of profits or surplus 
in the form of a credit account to provide 
for some contingency or liability. Examples 
of it are reserves for depreciation, for taxes, 
for bad debts, for fluctuations in inventory 
values, etc. A fund, on the other hand, is an 
asset; it is usually in the form of cash or 
securities (in which the cash has been in- 
vested) and is set aside to meet some 
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specific liability. Sinking funds are often 
created to retire bonded indebtedness, 
mortgages, etc. 


QUESTION: In making up the 
profit and loss statement of a manufac- 
turing concern, will you kindly tell me 
how goods shipped ‘on approval” 
should be treated? Are these included 
as part of the sales? Do you also con- 
sider sales of by-products as belonging 
to the regular sales account? I will 
appreciate any information you can 
furnish me on this subject.—A. L. L. 


ANSWER: Goods shipped “on approval” 
are not treated as part of the sales. If 
these have been credited to the sales account 
and debited to mercantile debtors, they 
should be deducted from both accounts, and 
treated as part of the shipper’s inventory. 
They are not part of sales until they have 
been shipped on unqualified order and legal 
title has passed from the seller to the buyer. 
By-products, when sold, are not credited 
to the regular sales accounts. A special 
account, such as “Sales from by-products,” 
should be set up to take care of them; the 
net profit accruing from the sale of by- 
products will appear on the statement under 
the heading of “other income.” 


The Future of the Skyscraper 


An Interview with Alfred C. Bossom 
From The New York Times 


6c HAT will become of old sky- 

scrapers?” is the question 

asked by Alfred C. Bossom, 
architect, who, in answer to his own 
question, said: “This is the latest ques- 
tion in architectural economics, for the 
time of tearing down skyscrapers and 
building new ones on their sites is pass- 
ing. For many years the average 
American property owner in order to 
get a greater income out of his real 
estate has been removing even compara- 
tively new, tall buildings and replacing 
them with taller ones designed to yield 
larger revenue. 

“Then came the zoning laws in New 
York City and in many other municipali- 
ties. They restricted the height of 
buildings in an effort to give every one 
his due share of light and air. 

“Hence the steady trend toward de- 
creasing the altitude of buildings and 
stabilizing conditions. The wholesale 
demolishing of big office and loft build- 
ings while they seem to be as good as 
new will thus be checked. 

“As a matter of efficiency and pru- 
dence, therefore, skyscrapers must be so 


built that they can from time to time 
renew their youth and yet retain their 
main structure. The older ones can be 
raised a little in height by adding ter- 
races or set-backs, or they may be 
widened if the necessary ground can be 
obtained.” 

A new era has already dawned as a 
result of these conditions, in the 
opinion of Mr. Bossom. 

“The skyscraper which is being built 
today,’ Mr. Bossom said, “will be the 
old skyscraper of tomorrow. It should 
live to a fine old age. More money is 
now being invested in large commercial 
buildings than ever before, and the 
period of indiscriminate scrapping will 
soon be closed. 

“Although buildings that are materi- 
ally changed or renovated or improved 
would have to conform with the build- 
ing laws, it will only mean reducing 
certain areas and cutting away certain 
parts of the structure. Where, in ex- 
ceptional cases, an increase in the height 
of certain buildings is permitted, the 
thought naturally comes to the designer 
of these mammoth structures that it 
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must be possible to strengthen the 
columns which will bear the additional 
weight. It obviously is of advantage to 
owners to see also that the foundations 
of their buildings go down to solid base 
rock wherever possible, and are so con- 
structed that at some future time when 
greater weight is to be put on them it 
will be possible to sink other founda- 
tions between the existing foundation 
piers and to cantilever from them to 
the existing piers. 

“An example of what happens to a 
skyscraper not built with such provi- 
sion is afforded in the original building 
on the site of the present home of the 
Bankers Trust Company, at the north- 
west corner of Broad and Wall streets. 
It was a narrow slice of building with 
a slender skeleton and light foundations. 
Therefore it could not be used at all, but 
had to be torn down and an entirely new 
building erected. 

“We shall now,” continued Mr. Bos- 
som. “so design the skyscrapers we are 
building that they will not become old. 
We have to dip them in Ponce de Leon’s 
fountain of eternal youth—we shall give 
the the strength of Achilles. This can 
be done even if some parts are vulner- 
able. 

“First, the essential parts of sky- 
scrapers correspond to the human skel- 
eton. Whether these parts be of con- 
crete or steel, they must be made as 
near to a standardized form as pos- 
sible. so that the outer shell or clothing 
can be removed and new covering at- 
tached. 

“The one requirement of a tall build- 
ing is an abundance of light. We may 
in time feel the need of a different type 
of window than we use today. If the 
openings are of sufficient size we shall 
be able to insert new window frames, as 
the requirements change. 

“Elevator shafts can be constructed 
so as to provide for removing the exist- 
ing machines and cars, so that, as time 
develops, newer and better hoisting 
machines can be installed without de- 
Stroving the fabric of the structure. 
Like the arteries and veins in the human 


body are the steam-heating pipes, water 
pipes and electric conduits which supply 
life-giving qualities to the building, and, 
like arteries and veins, they deteriorate 
in time. We therefore must place all of 
our pipes so that they may be readily 
replaced without destroying material 
parts of the building. 

“The tooth of time attacks certain 
parts of every building. The skyscraper 
can never be made invulnerable. It will 
always have its Achillean heel. Its 
whole interior economy is subject to 
gradual deterioration. Window frames, 
no matter how well painted, ultimately 
decay, and even the best of plumbing, 
heating and lighting systems become 
obsolete. The owners of the Waldorf- 
Astoria, for example, had to repipe the 
entire structure because the pipes were 
so located that they could not be reached 
without removing large areas of the 
walls and ceilings. 

“Tt is also reasonable to suppose the 
time is not far distant when, instead of 
our rather dirty heat radiators of today, 
which need coal and smoke and ashes, 
we shall have electric heaters through- 
out our buildings, which will require 
only the touching of a button or the 
pressure of a switch to diffuse warmth 
throughout the building, without one 
pail of ashes or a thimbleful of smoke. 
This is a natural development that 
would materially relieve the transporta- 
tion problems and do away, as it will, 
with the traffic connected with the 
handling of fuel and refuse. Such a 
change in heating methods would also 
improve the laundry situation, for, 
without soot and smoke, the curtains 
will not suffer as they do today, the 
walls will not require so much attention, 
the buildings will stay cleaner and relief 
will come automatically to the entire 
community. 

“Tt is possible, in the opinion of archi- 
tects, to make the skyscraper of the 
future so that it can go through vari- 
ous readjustments made necessary by 
changes in its heating, ventilation and 
transportation systems, and thus pro- 
long its span of life.” 











Plans For New York State Bankers’ June 
Meeting in Montreal 


Boat Trip from Montreal to the Saguenay to be Feature 


HE interest shown by members in 
the plans of the New York State 
Bankers Association for its con- 
vention at the Mount Royal Hotel, Mon- 
treal, June 23, 24 and 25, to be fol- 
lowed by an interesting cruise from 
Montreal to the Saguenay on the 
steamer “Richelieu,” gives promise of a 
highly successful meeting. 
A recent bulletin of the association 
has the following to say about the plans 
of the convention: 


As the days pass on, it is gratifying to 
learn of the constantly increasing interest 
displayed by members in securing reserva- 
tions at the Mount Royal Hotel, headquar- 
ters for the convention, for the period an- 
ticipating and during the meetings. No one 
will regret enjoying the facilities of this 
modern hostelry—every attention, courtesy 
and convenience will be extended by the 
management to our members, who will recall 
the experience for years afterwards with 
genuine pleasure. 

The ladies have always proved a most at- 
tractive feature at our conventions and their 
attendance in large numbers at all meetings 
and “doings,” including the banquet, is 
counted on to make it the great success it 
always is—in fact, it would be a sorry oc- 
casion without them. 


TO MONTREAL BY WATER 


In response to the suggestion made by 
Cashier Fearon of Oneida, former treasurer 
of the association, that many of our mem- 
bers, residents of the northern and western 
sections of the state, who are familiar with 
the delights of travel by water, would enjoy 
a trip to Montreal that way, inquiry was 
made and the following information was 
given us by the Canada Steamship Lines, 
Ltd., which is anxious’ to aid our people in 
every way in enjoying the meeting in Can- 
ada and all that goes with it. 

“Effective on May 31, our steamers will 
leave Lewiston, N. Y., which is just below 
Niagara Falls, at 10.30 a. m. and 1.00 p. m. 
for Toronto, which is reached at 1.00 p. m. 
or 3.45 p. m. in season to connect with our 
Toronto-Rochester-Thousand _Islands-Mon- 
treal Division steamer which leaves at 4.00 
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p- m. on Tuesdays, Thursdays and Satur- 
days up to June 20, thence daily. 

“The steamer calls at Rochester, where 
connection can be made on same dates, 
steamer leaving Rochester at 10.45 p. m. 
Connections can also be made at Clayton, 
N. Y., with our steamer on Sundays, Wed- 
nesdays and Fridays, June 1 to 20, thence 
daily at 6.50 a. m., for the all day sail on 
the St. Lawrence and through the Rapids, 
the steamers arriving in Montreal at 
6.30 p. m.” 

In response to our inquiry as to what our 
members should or should not do in attend- 
ing our convention at Montreal to avoid 
friction with those administering the custom 
laws of the provinces, we have received the 
following from the Department of Customs 
and Excise: 

“You are advised in reply that there 
would be no difficulty with the Canadian 
Customs in respect to the entry of your 
personal baggage and, if your members are 
coming to Montreal by automobile, they 
could secure a tourist’s permit at the Cana- 
dian border without the payment of duty, 
conditional on the same being exported at 
the close of the convention, or within thirty 
days.” 

Please do not fail to remember that at the 
time of our convention Montreal will be 
operating on daylight savings time, so please 
adjust your watches and avoid disappoint- 
ments in not being able to make connections 
with your friends. 

Each active member represented by a 
delegate to the annual meetings of the 
association, shall be entitled to one addi- 
tional guest, or representative, without ad- 
ditional charge for entertainment. Extra 
guests or representatives may receive the 
information and privileges of the meetings 
upon payment of $5 each. 


BY BOAT FROM MONTREAL TO THE SAGUENAY 


General Agent Frederick W. Briggs, 216 
Old South Building, 294 Washington street, 
Boston, Mass., to whom requests for reserva- 
tions must be addressed, advises us that 
much interest is being shown in this special 
trip provided by the Canada Steamship 
Lines, Ltd., following the adjournment of 
our meeting. Satisfactory progress is being 
made in the matter of filling the number of 
reservations required to ensure the securing 
of the “Richelieu”—the last word in steam- 
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HOLMES & WINSLOW 


Specialists in Bank Architecture 
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HE new building 

of the First Nation- 
al Bank of South Am- 
boy, N.J. The base is 
of granite and the trim 
of architectural terra 
cotta. The front of the 
building is of tapestry 
brick. The building is 
occupied by the bank 
only. 
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ship construction— to make this never-to- 
be-forgotten experience possible. 


ITINERARY OF BOAT TRIP 


Wednesday, June 25 


Party will assemble on the new steamer 
“Richelieu” of the Canada Steamship Lines 
at Montreal. The steamer “Richelieu” is the 
last word in “de luxe” construction. She is 
a twin screw, oil burning steamer, having a 
speed of twenty miles an hour, with 220 
outside staterooms, each with running hot 
and cold water, parlors with beds and bath, 
rooms with showers and toilets, and veranda 
rooms which are of an exceptionally attrac- 
tive type. The combination observation, 
music, dancing, and tea room is located on 
the hurricane deck. This room is sufficiently 
large to provide space for concerts, dances, 
and conventions, and is equipped with extra 
large sized observation windows, so that 
passengers may view the scenery from all 
sides without having to go on deck. The 
“Richelieu” will leave Victoria Pier, Mon- 
treal, at 5.00 p. m. daylight saving time, af- 
fording a most interesting panoramic view 
of the harbor and City of Montreal, and a 





most delightful evening’s sail on the majestic 
St. Lawrence. 


Thursday, June 26 


Arrive Quebec 6.00 a. m., and early risers 
will be well rewarded, as the scenery ap- 
proaching Quebec is most beautiful and in- 
spiring, and from the observation deck can 
be obtained a fine view of the new Quebec 
Bridge, one of the most notable structures 
of its kind in the world. After breakfast on 
steamer, automobiles will be taken for a 
comprehensive tour of this ancient city, in- 
cluding Upper and Lower Town, the Citadel, 
the Plains of Abraham, the Parliament 
Buildings, La Valle University, and the 
business section of the old French Lower 
Town, returning to the steamer, which will 
leave Quebec at 1.00 p. m. The afternoon 
sail is on the Lower St. Lawrence, in full 
view of the Laurentian Mountains, entering 
the Saguenay the same evening, and arriving 
at the little French village of St. Alphonse, 
on the Upper Saguenay, about midnight, 
where steamer will remain until morning. 


Friday, June 27 


Pen has never ade- 
No one 


On the Saguenay! 
quately described the Saguenay. 
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can realize its magnitude and grandeur all 
at once, but by degrees the distinction of 
the surroundings assert themselves and the 
beholder feels and knows he is in com- 
munion with nature in all her mystic 
solemnity and wondrous beauty. It is 
termed a river, but its stupendous depth in- 
dicates no ordinary channel cut by surface 
water or river, but rather a great rift, the 
result of some volcanic convulsion which 
split the mountains asunder and left the 
immense chasm, which the waters were com- 
pelled to fill before they could find further 
vent. Leaving St. Alphonse, every mile 
passed presents more grand and awe- 
inspiring views until the climax is reached 


at Capes Trinity and Eternity, which are 
1800 feet in height (higher than Gibraltar), 
and face each other with a small bay be- 
tween. Trinity is the more westerly of the 
two, and while one mountain, it has three 
elevations as seen from the Saguenay, hence 
its name. Calls will be made at Tadousac 
and Murray Bay, where the Canada Steam- 
ship Lines operates very fine hotels, afford- 
ing sufficient time for shore excursions at 
these popular resorts. 


Saturday, June 28 


The “Richelieu” is due to arrive in Mon- 
treal at 8.00 a. m. 


Ui 


PRS 


The New York Market for Citrus Fruit 


METROPOLITAN New York now 

consumes annually 442,513,916 
pounds of citrus fruit, according to a 
recent survey made by Charles F. 
Junod, vice-president of The Bank of 
America, which has issued the survey in 
booklet form. Of this amount, oranges 
make up by far the largest part, with 
an average annual consumption of 361,- 
627,500 pounds for the metropolitan 
district. The orange is New York’s 
favorite fruit, and each New Yorker eats 
on an average of sixty pounds of the 
fruit every year. 

The receipts of oranges in New York 
show a remarkably rapid increase. In 
1922 New York took 8051 carloads of 
oranges, and in 1923 it took 12,133 car- 
loads. 

The price of oranges in 1922 was 
only 8 cents higher than in 1915, this 
survey shows. In 1915 the average price 
per box on December 1 was $2.39. 
Orange prices reached a peak in 1918, 
with an average price of $3.49 per box, 
but the average price in 1922 was only 
$2.47 per box. 

The imports of grapefruit are grow- 
ing even more rapidly than those of 
oranges, the receipts for 1922 having 
been 2134 carloads, while those. for 
1923 were 3861 carloads. 


The steady growth of the metropoli- 
tan market for citrus fruit is ascribed 
by Mr. Junod partly to the growing 
popular appreciation of its value in the 
diet, but mostly to the improved 
methods of production, shipping and 
marketing. 

“The change that has come can best 
be summed up as standardization,” he 
writes. “In the case of a natural 
product, that is necessarily more dif- 
ficult of attainment than with a manu- 
factured article, but with most fruits a 
remarkably high degree of standardiza- 
tion has been reached through proper 
care and pruning of trees, prompt col- 
lection and shipment of fruit, careful 
and impartial grading, better marketing 
methods, the use of suitable containers, 
the employment of refrigerator cars at 
appropriate seasons, etc. 

“In this way both the production and 
distribution of the fruit has been placed 
on a more efficient basis. Consumers 
can buy with more assurance and, 
though prices, of course, fluctuate with 
demand and supply, they are enabled 
to obtain the full value of their expendi- 
ture because of the protection which 
standardization affords against inferior 
and unsatisfactory fruit.” 
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A Text-Book on City Government* 


HE stability of America’s banking 

system depends absolutely upon 

the stability of America’s citizens, 
and their stability cannot be left to 
chance. 

For example, over 90 per cent. of the 
5000 pupils of Morris High School, 
New York City, are of foreign birth or 
foreign parentage. Their knowledge of 
America’s traditions has to be devel- 
oped in the schools, in order that stable 
conditions may prevail in the land. It 
is essential that a banker have stable 
conditions in order to safeguard. the 
assetsof his depositors. It matters little 
what type of government exists; as long 
as it is law abiding and permanent, the 
banker can shape his course accordingly. 

New York is not America, but 
America is largely influenced by any 
drastic action taken by New York. This 
idea was at the bottom of a conversation 
held two years ago between the well 
known bank architect and designer, 
Alfred C. Bossom, of New York, and 
Frank Rexford, head of the civics de- 
partment for the 250,000 New York 
high school children. As the outcome 
of the conversation, Mr. Bossom agreed 
to endow prizes and diplomas twice a 
year in every high school throughout 
New York for what was his understand- 
ing of co-operation in government, the 
theory being that if a child could be 
brought to realize its own importance in 
relation to its community it would insist 
on the stability of the government, and 
intelligently help to improve it. 

The Board of Education granted per- 
mission to Mr. Bossom to carry out this 
plan. which consequently becomes a part 
of a general idea of Americanization, a 
training in citizenship. It endeavors to 
arouse in the great population of New 
York a common interést, from childhood 
up. in the form of government under 
which it exists, and in learning why cer- 
tain relations are imposed, why restric- 
tions are essential, and why co-operation 
has ‘nfinite benefits for all. 

- The book, “Our City—New York,” is 
the result of the first of these contests. 


The government of New York was 
divided into as many heads as there 
were high schools, and each heading was 
given for review to one school. The de- 
partments encouraged the pupils to in- 
vestigate, and the pupils in turn co- 
operated among themselves to make a 
thoroughly unbiased analysis, with rec- 


This medal was awarded to the pupil judged to have 
done the best work on the book, in each high school 


ommendations on the government of the 
greatest city in the world. 

The book that these children pro- 
duced, untrammeled by tradition, is one 
of the most remarkable revelations in 
the study of civics that has come from 
the press for many years. It was felt 
to be of such value by Allyn and Bacon, 
its publishers, that it is said they agreed 
to publish it without profit to them- 
selves. 


*“Our City—New York,”’ by the high school 
students of New York City under the super- 
vision of Frank A. Rexford. Allyn and Bacon, 
publishers. 
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As Your 


Correspondent 


When you select the First Nation- 
al as your St.Louis correspondent, 
you establish relations with one of 
America’s foremost banks —a 
bank whose policies are broad and 
liberal, tempered by sound judg- 
ment—whose resources are ade- 
quate to meet all legitimate 
requirements — whose officers 
are in constant touch with the 
changing conditions in the 
banking and business world. 


The best that can be had in bank ac- 


countservice is yours fortheasking. 
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Write us 


First NATIONAL BANK 


CAPITAL AND SURPLUS $15,000,000.00 
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Review of the Month 


A Survey of Current Banking and Business Developments 


TOTAL of 172 bills and resolu- 
A tions proposing new railroad 

legislation or the repeal of laws 
now in effect had been introduced up to 
April 12 in the Sixty-eighth Congress, 
which began its sessions on December 4, 
states a recent issue of Railroad Data, 
published by the Committee on Public 
Relations of the Eastern Railroads. This 
publication goes on to say: 


The bills mentioned include only those 
more or less directly affecting the railroads 
as transportation organizations and do not 
include a number of others which affect cor- 
porations generally, and which, while 
primarily dealing with other subjects, would 
also directly or indirectly affect the railroads 
to a considerable extent. 

In the latter class are numerous bills to 
regulate the transportation in interstate 
commerce of various articles, intended as a 
regulation of the commerce itself rather 
than of the transportation per se, and also 
bills relating to agriculture, coal, standard 
time, weights and measures and court pro- 
cedure. 

While many of the bills would probably 
not be characterized as particularly hostile 
to the railroads, the great majority of them 
would have the effect of reducing their rev- 
enues or increasing iheir expenses, or both, 
and very few can be considered in any way 
in the interest of the railroads. 

No railroad bill has yet been passed by 
Congress at this session. 


SUBJECTS OF BILLS 


‘he bills and resolutions may be roughly 
clussified as to their purpose and subject as 


follows: 


Rates 59 
Labor 27 
Water transportation 12 
piate commen 
Time for filing Claims 0 ccccccensn 
Bills of lading 
Repeal of regulatory legislation........... . 
Safety, accidents reports 
Types of equipment 
Locomotive iMSPeCtiOM ne cceccceeereencnnens 
Valuation 
Freight claims = 
Interlocking ire ctOrs .cccccccceccncncnen 
Consolidation 
Miscellaneous 
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While the total of this column is 184 it 
includes only 172 bills, as there are duplica- 
tions where one bill covers several subjects 
and is included in one or more classifications. 

The most numerous class of railroad bills 
includes those dealing with rates, most of 
them intended, in one way or another, to 
bring about reductions in rates, although one 
or two perhaps are not intended directly 
for that purpose but arise from objections 
merely to the method of rate-making con- 
templated by the present law. 

Of the rate bills there are fifty-nine, of 
which thirty are to prohibit the collection 
of a surcharge in connection with the pay- 
ment for parlor or sleeping accommodations. 
There are also twenty-nine other rate bills, 
including seven to amend the long and short 
haul provisions of the fourth section of the 
act and three bills providing for the sale of 
mileage books at a reduced rate. 


TO REPEAL SECTION 15A 


There are eight bills to repeal section 15-a 
of the Interstate Commerce Act, which con- 
tains the general rate-making rule direct- 
ing the Interstate Commerce Commission, in 
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its regulation of rates, to try to allow the 
railroads “as nearly as may be” a fair re- 
turn. 

There are also four bills to directly reduce 
rates by specific amounts or to re-establish 
the rates in force at a given date and four 
bills or resolutions directing the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to readjust rates. 
There are two bills to reduce fares for a 
particular class of persons, one for veterans 
and one for blind persons. 

One of the interesting developments dur- 
ing this session and the last session of 
Congress has been the introduction of bills 
to regulate rates by direct legislative action 
or to give specific instructions to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission as to how it 
shall regulate or adjust rates. 

Entirely new systems of rate-making and 
valuation are proposed in bills introduced 
by Senators La Follette, Brookhart and Dill, 
while a duplicate of the La Follette bill has 
been introduced in the House by Repre- 
sentative Huddleston. 

In addition to a resolution proposed by 
Senator Trammell of Florida providing for 
an investigation of rates with a view to 
bringing about a substantial reduction, two 
resolutions have been proposed and given 
serious consideration in committee to direct 
the Interstate Commerce Commission to re- 
adjust rates. 

There are three bills to repeal the trans- 
portation act entirely, introduced by Repre- 
sentatives Shallenberger of Nebraska, Ham- 
mer of North Carolina and McLaughlin of 
Nebraska. Representative McLaughlin has 
also introduced a bill to repeal the Inter- 
state Commerce Act. 

The next most numerous class of bills 
is that relating to labor, of which there are 
twenty-seven, although some others of pri- 
mary interest to labor might perhaps be 
added to this class. These include ten bills 
to repeal the labor provisions of the trans- 
portation act or abolish the Labor Board 
and four to amend the labor provisions. 

There is one anti-strike bill, introduced 
by Representative Blanton of Texas, and 
four bills to encourage strikes by regulating 
the transportation and importation of labor 
to any point where a labor disturbance or 
strike is in progress, and to regulate the 
granting of injunctions in labor disputes. 

There are five bills relating directly to 
the valuation of the railroads. 

The list of bills includes one government 
ownership bill, introduced by Senator Norris 
of Nebraska. 

Several resolutions have been introduced 
to provide for investigations of various 
phases of railroad activity. 


PROTECTION FOR THE FARMER? 


“The immigration policy together 
with the high tariff policy have con- 
tributed greatly to maintain the price 
level of manufactured products,” says 
the current letter of the First Wisconsin 
National Bank of Milwaukee. ‘The 
farmers contend that they too are en- 
titled to protection. They have learned 
that duties on farm products do not pro- 
tect when the farmers have a surplus for 
export. Consequently, the McNary- 
Haugen bill is brought forth to restore 
the balance between prices of farm 
products and manufactured products. 
The bank continues: 


The McNary-Haugen bill sets up a cor- 
poration with capital supplied by the Gov- 
ernment. This corporation would pay the 
farmer a higher price for his wheat, or 
certain other specified products, than that 
justified by existing conditions of supply 
and demand. The price paid would be as 
much higher than the pre-war price of wheat 
as the average of all commodities is above 
pre-war. The corporation would then turn 
round and sell abroad so much of this wheat 
as constituted a surplus, taking whatever 
price it could get. The essence of the opera- 
tion is that the Government would pay a 
pre-determined price and attempt to justify 
that price afterwards by creating an arti- 
ficial scarcity in the domestic market. 


PRICE-FIXING FALLACIES 


It is conceivable that the plan might be 
executed thus far. But the fallacy lies in 
thinking that while prices of food products 
are being fixed on a higher level, other 
prices will stand still. Food enters largely 
into the cost of living and affects wages and 
so prices. In short, the price of food is a 
cost in industry and if you raise costs ap- 
preciably, a rise in selling prices must fol- 
low. The probabilities are that ultimately 
prices will become more deranged under the 
operation of this measure than they are now. 
For the past two years the spread between 
prices of farm products and other com- 
modities has been gradually lessening. If 
prices are let alone, there is every reason 
for thinking that this process of readjust- 
ment will continue. 

The control of prices gets nowhere unless 
production is controlled and this the 
McNary-Haugen bill does not contemplate. 
A monopoly can control price because it 
limits production, but there is no way of 
limiting the production of 12,000,000 farm- 
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A wise combination of the two makes an ideal bank- 


ing relationship. 


In 65 years of experience, we have developed facilities 
for intelligent banking service—the kind that 
leaves no aftermath but satisfaction. 


Let us know your requirements. 





Willing Cooperation is a Part of Our Working Capital 





ers. If the farmers receive profitable prices, 
most of them are going to raise as much as 
they can. That is what any class of pro- 
ducers does. It is natural and inevitable. 
Every one knows that the supply of com- 
modities affects their prices. It is not so 
well known that prices themselves, in the 
long run, regulate supply. 


THE NATIONAL INCOME 


According to an estimate of the 
Mechanics & Metals National Bank of 
New York, given in its current monthly 
review of business conditions, the gross 
income of the American people is 
upward of $200,000,000 a day, while 
the daily savings are approximately 
one-sixth of this, or more than $30,000,- 
000. The total income of the country 
for 1923 is placed at $70,000,000,000, 
an increase of $5,000,000,000 over 1922 
and $10,000,000,000 over 1921. For 
the year’s total savings, the figure given 
is 412,000,000,000. Of these savings, 
the Mechanics & Metals National Bank 


Sa 


No nation ever before showed anythirg 
like this addition to wealth in a period of 
twelve months. Going back only a third of 
a century to 1890, we find that our total 
wealth output was in that year no greater 
than our accumulation of last year. Eng- 
land before the war added about $2,000,000,- 
000 to its national wealth annually through 
saving. Germany added a similar amount. 
Italy and France together saved less than 
either England or Germany. Even then the 
United States was adding more to its na- 
tional wealth than these four nations com- 
bined. Today, with Europe still seeking 
to overcome its war ravages, we stand out 
as the single great accumulator of capital in 
the world. 

Savings are not just the sums of money 
people put into banks. In the usual eco- 
nomic formula cash alone does not repre- © 
sent savings; those things do _ represent 
savings which are produced and not im- 
mediately consumed, but added to the 
national equipment. A new house; an ex- 
tension to a barn; a motor truck; a new 
road—these increase national wealth and are 
savings. They may be paid for out of 
people’s pockets, out of the money depos- 
ited in banks, out of the premiums collected 
by insurance companies, out of building and 
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loan funds, out of mortgages or out of 
bond and stock issues. 

Not less than §$9,000,000,000 of the 
American people’s savings last year went 
into automobiles, buildings and roads. A 
total of $2,500,000,000 went into railroad ad- 
ditions, power plants and public utilities. 
Various other items absorbed an additional 
$1,000,000,000. Our savings were in en- 
viable volume; the question remains, how 
wisely were they spent? For automobiles 
and trucks alone, $3,300,000,000 was spent 
by the American people last year. That 
sum was three times greater than the year’s 
addition to savings bank deposits, and twice 
as great as the total of life insurance pre- 
miums. How much of this was wise in- 
vestment? How much was extravagance and 
waste? 


THE LINE THAT SEPARATES SAVINGS AND WASTE 


There always will remain for dispute 
the question of where the line runs that 
separates savings and waste. Nobody can 
determine this arbitrarily. What is called 
saving is often waste, and what is called 
waste is often the soundest kind of economy. 
Individual circumstances invariably govern, 
and the matter after all is a question of 
ideals and judgment. Begging the question, 
it remains that a nation which can produce 
new wealth in such ebundance that it aver- 
ages a monthly surplus of $1,000,000,000 is 
in an enviable position, particularly in this 
. Stage of the world’s affairs. 

It is easy to believe the volume of our 
savings to be, in reality, one of the most 
significant and outstanding phenomena of 
our industrial process. Also it is easy to 
believe that, with our high standard of liv- 
ing, it properly measures our industrial life 
and typifies our economic accomplishments. 

Time will show how far the accumulation 
has been wisely invested—whether, indeed, 
it has all represented true saving, or 
whether, in the spirit of the times, much of 
it went where it will do no permanent good. 


For the present, all that anyone can say 
is, wait and see. Wealth assuredly has been 
and is being produced in an abundance 
never dreamed of by the builders of as re- 
cently as a generation ago—Carnegie, Hill, 
and the elder Morgan could not have pic- 
tured for 1924 what-we see today. Great 
sums are constantly becoming available for 
the promotion of industry or for the ex- 
pansion of the national equipment, and with 
American ability, equipment, energy, in- 
genuity and ambition supplying the motive 
power, there would seem to be ahead a 
continuance of development and growth. 


THE NORTHWEST IN APRIL AND MAY 


“Cold, dark, wet days have been tug- 
ging with a backward pull at the work 
of the Northwest during April and the 
first fortnight of May,” says the current 
review of the Northwestern National 
Bank of Minneapolis. “Weather bulle- 
tins as late as May 15,” continues the ° 
bank, “have been indicating night 
temperatures below the freezing point 
at occasional reporting stations.” The 
bank says further: 


The effect on farming has not been in- 
jurious, though seeding has been delayed in 
localities where small grains had not gone 
into the ground before the wet days arrived. 
A benefit, indeed, has resulted in that plants 
already started are developing a sturdy root 
growth. Some corn and flax have been 
planted, but, up to the middle of May, not 
to any great extent. 

Winter crops in the Northwest, rye and 
wheat, have edged themselves into a better 
statistical position than they first held in the 
estimates of the field critics. In this basin 
so eminently fitted for the cultivation of 
spring wheat, winter wheat is not, of course, 
an important crop, but rye holds a con- 
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spicuous place, North Dakota being ordin- 
arily the chief producing area. The 
agricultural statistician for the latter state 
estimates an acreage of 953,000 on May 1, as 
compared with 1,288,000 acres harvested last 
year. 

" A production slightly greater than last 
year, however, is indicated—which forecast 
at this early date is valuable chiefly as show- 
ing the present condition. A favorable pre- 
diction concerning rye is made by crop re- 
porters in other Northwestern States, 
including Wisconsin, which ranks high in 
acreage. Winter wheat is in excellent con- 
dition. arm labor is not so plentiful as it 
has been in recent years, but the demand for 
it is even less than before. 

Scattering reports are: “The relative 
supply of labor to demand is approximately 
100.3” (in South Dakota) ; “Generally farm- 
ers are getting help they need for spring 
work at slightly lower wages than prevailed 
last year, and are hiring a minimum” (in 
North Dakota); “Supply is ahead of de- 
mand” (Minnesota); and, generally of the 
Northwest, “Farmers are showing a disposi- 
tion to hire as little help as possible and 
the various crops have been seeded in a 
much better manner than for several years.” 


THE BONUS AND TRADE ACTIVITY 


“The American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Company has just offered $150,- 
000,000 of stock to investors,” notes a 
recent number of Business Conditions 
Weekly, published by the Alexander 
Hamilton Institute of New York. “The 
spending of this money,” says the pub- 
lication, ‘‘will have some effect upon 
business, but even though this is a large 
amount of money for any corporation to 
spend, it represents only 14 of 1 per 
cent. of the total spendings of the 
American people every year.” ‘The 
article continues: 


This percentage applies also to the bonus 
bill. The amount of money which will be 
disbursed under the bonus bill during the 
first year will be practically the same as the 
money which the American Telephone & 
Telegraph Company will receive from selling 
its common stock. 

"he effect- upon trade activity will be 
negligible. About $150,000,000 will be col- 
lected in taxes from Mr. Jones and Mr. 
Brown and paid to Sergeant Smith and 
Private O’Brien. Some of the wealthier 
taxpayers will have a few dollars less to 

nd, but there will be no decrease in the 
| amount spent for merchandise. There 
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will just be a difference in the places where 
the money is spent. It will be spent where 
Sergeant Smith and Private O’Brien do their 
shopping instead of in the places where 
Taxpayers Jones and Brown spend their 
money. However, there will be no with- 
drawal of funds from production and em- 
ployment, because it is merely a taking from 
Peter to pay Paul, and Paul will spend the 
money for the same sort of merchandise as 
Peter is accustomed to buy. About the 
only economic loss to the country on account 
of the bonus during the next twelve months 
will be in connection with the extra clerks 
and accountants employed in handling the 
complicated army and navy records. It will 
be necessary to spend $5,000,000 or $10,000,- 
000 a year extra on account of clerical help 
and other expenses of administration, and 
if it were not for the bonus, these clerks 
and this money would go into some form of 
productive industry. However, the amount 
of money diverted to these extra clerks 
from productive industry is too small to 
discuss in analyzing general business con- 


ditions. 


WILI. BE MORE OF A FACTOR SEVERAL 
YEARS HENCE 


As a business factor the bonus will be 
more important several years hence. The 


bill provides that if annual disbursements 


do not absorb all of the sinking fund pro- 
vided, amounting to over $100,000,000 a year, 
the Treasury shall invest any idle bonus 
funds in Government bonds. Pérhaps six or 
eight years from now the annual investment 
of bonus funds in Government bonds will 
influence the bond market. Then at the end 
of twenty years, when all of the insurance 
certificates expire, the Government will have 
to sell the bonds purchased meantime in 
order to effect the final payment to the 
veterans then living. 

It is also possible that within eight or 
ten years the total money which the vet- 
erans will borrow from the banks by pledg- 
ing insurance certificates will become a 
factor in the money market. However, 
there is a popular misunderstanding about 
the borrowing provision of the law. The 
authority to borrow 90 per cent. of the 
value of the insurance certificate after two 
years does not mean that the holder of a 
$1000 certificate can borrow $900 after two 
years. If that were possible the veterans 
could borrow the huge sum of $2,600,000,000 
after two years. That would be equal to 6 
per cent. of the total bank loans of the 
country. 

In the borrowing provision of the bonus 
law, however, there is a difference between 
face value and loan value of the insurance 
certificate. For instance, the certificate 
with a face value of $1000 will not have any 


loan value at all during the first two years. 
In the third year the loan value will be 
nearly $90. Assuming that 3,000,000 vet- 
erans will have certificates with a face 
value of nearly $3,000,000,000, the maximum 
borrowing permitted in the third year will 
be about 9 per cent. of the total, or $270,- 
000,000. In the fourth year the maximum 
borrowings will be increased to $350,000,- 
000. After ten years the veterans will be 
able to borrow around $1,000,000,000. 

However, we do not believe the veterans 
will exercise this borrowing privilege in 
full, and doubt whether much more than 
one-half or two-thirds,of the maximum bor- 
rowing limit will be reached in any year. 
Moreover, the increase in such borrowings 
will be very gradual, and will not have a 
disturbing effect upon trade activity in any 
year. 

In brief, merchants and manufacturers 
may ignore the bonus in making up their 
budgets for the next two years. The pas- 
sage of the bill over the President’s veto 
has added to the confusion in the political 
outlook, but the political consequences are 
more important than the trade consequences 
so far as 1924 is concerned. 


SLOAN ON AUTOMOBILE PRICE OUTLOOK 


“It is my opinion that such announce- 
ments as the automotive industry has 
been accustomed to make during the 
summer will this year indicate a higher 
trend of prices,” says Alfred P. Sloan, 
Jr., president General Motors Corpora- 
tion. Mr. Sloan goes on to say: 


The question can best be understood by 
an analvsis of what has taken place so far 
in the industry. Compare the price that is 
paid for a motor car today with that paid 
for the nearest comparable car six or seven 
years ago. In the case of a motor cara 
smaller number of actual dollars will pur- 
chase an immeasurably better article judged 
by any standard that may be set. 

The reason for this is that motor car man- 
ufacturers have reduced the price of cars 
in line with and frequently in advance of 
reduced costs made possible by better en- 
gineering and improved manufacturing 
methods. This has accelerated the natural 
increase in volume which in turn has made 
still lower costs and subsequently still lower 
selling prices. The manufacturer has been 
satisfied to take a lower profit per car which 
has been compensated for in some degree 
through increased turnover which in turn 
tends to equalize the return on capital em- 
ployed. 

While additional economies will always be 


possible, there are compensating factors 
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which must be given consideration, especial- 
ly the increased cost of distribution. An 
adjustment, therefore, must be reached 
sooner or later. This will come about when 
the curve of expansion flattens out. 

It is improbable that the consumption of 
motor cars this year will be any greater 
than last year. I believe that prices made 
last year discounted to some extent what was 
believed to be a still expanding volume. This 
is evidenced by the fact that several man- 
ufacturers have already advanced prices 
during the past few months. I believe the 
pendulum has swung too far and a reaction 
is certain to come until the situation is 
equalized. 


THE COTTON TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


“The cotton textile industry of the 
United States finds itself in a position 
that is both difficult and discouraging.” 
says the current number of The Indez, 
monthly business review of the New 
York Trust Company. “Few, if any, 
cotton mills are operating at normal 
producing capacity, many mills are 
shutting down temporarily, and compe- 
tition for business among the mills now 
running is so keen that their output is 
very often being marketed at prices 
below the cost of manufacture.” The 
review continues: 


Several unfavorable factors contribute to 
this disturbing situation. The principal one 
is no doubt the high price of raw cotton. 
With cotton at around 30 cents a pound, 
or more than double its pre-war price, it is 
impossible for manufacturers to produce 
cotton goods for sale at prices approaching 
the pre-war level. Consumer demand for 
staple goods is, in consequence, below nor- 
mal, both in this country and throughout 
the world. 

The position of the cotton crop also has 
a depressing influence on American manu- 
facturing. Early crop forecasts are creat- 
ing expectation of both an_ enlarged 
domestic crop yield and lower prices for the 
raw material. This leads to limited buying 
in the cotton goods trade, such as_ the 

cing of orders for sufficient yardage 

rely to keep pace with current business, 
the presumption that cheaper cotton will 
reflected in lower priced fabrics. 
ven should this year’s cotton crop ex- 
ed the yield of the past few years there 
0 possibility of raw cotton declining to 
re-war price level. Manufacturers can- 
therefore, hope to find a remedy for 
r difficulties in greatly lowered prices for 
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raw material. Cotton is certain to remain 
high priced, compared to its pre-war level, 
for a period of years, at least. Labor costs 
are likely to continue permanently higher 
than pre-war costs, and these are factors 
against the cheap production of cotton 
goods. 

Some reduction from present prices may 
be possible through lower priced raw ma- 
terial and reduced operating costs, and 
consumer demand may be slightly stimulated 
in consequence. But competent opinion 
holds that the troubles of the cotton textile 
industry will not be entirely eliminated until 
the public has been educated to a realization 
that cotton fabrics can no longer be pro- 
duced at pre-war prices, accepts the in- 
evitable and resumes its accustomed use of 
cotton goods. 


THE RECESSION IN BUSINESS ACTIVITY 


“The recession in business activity, 
which was first registered in New Eng- 
land,” says the current letter of the 
First National Bank of Boston, “has in 
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recent weeks gained momentum and 
spread quite generally over the country, 
affecting pretty much all branches of 
industry. Evidence of the difficulty of 
operating at a profit,” continues the 
bank, “‘is seen in the statistics of failures 
during the first quarter of this year, 
which were more than 50 per cent. in 
excess of the 1923 figures.” The bank 
says further: 


The cotton textile trade is in the doldrums, 
the market for finished goods being most 
unsatisfactory. The mills curtailing heavily, 
are unable to secure anything like replace- 
ment values for their product, and dividends 
are either being passed, or, in many in- 
stances, being paid out of surplus. 

Some cotton manufacturers are _ feel- 
ing a trifle more optimistic for a more 
active movement of goods, believing that the 
yardage of goods not manufactured on 
account of curtailment is rapidly reducing 





stocks and may soon induce increased buying 
at prices more favorable to the mills. The 
woolen and worsted factories are experienc- 
ing much duller business than a year ago. 
The raw wool market, in spite of a strong 
statistical -position, has been sagging per- 
ceptibly during the past month. Shoe man- 
ufacturing is one spot where an improve- 
ment has been noticeable, New England fac- 
tories as a whole operating at a higher rate. 

The motor industry has begun to restrict 
output, and this fact, coupled with a drastic 
decline in buying by the railroads, has had 
a marked effect on the basic steel industry. 
A startling number of blast furnaces were 
blown out in April; the Steel Corporation 
has again reported a severe falling off in un- 
filled orders; and steel prices are trending 
downward. The building boom shows some 
signs of subsiding. Observers, quite general- 
ly, incline to the opinion that this depression 
is likely to be of short duration and of minor 
proportions. This judgment is based mainly 
on the absence of any credit strain, well 
sustained buying power, and non-excessive 
inventories. 
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CONVENTION DATES 


National Association of Credit Men—at 
Buffalo, N. Y., June 10-18. 

New York—at Mount Royal Hotel, Mon- 
treal, Canada, June 23-25. 

Delaware—at Rehoboth, September 4. 


NATIONAL CITY BANK INVESTING 
IN CUBA 


The National City Bank of New York ac- 
quired title on May 1 to seven branches of 
the Banco Nacional in Cuba. The Cuban 
institution has been in process of liquidation, 
and the sale of its seven branches, which 
were located in the more important cities of 
Cuba, was a step in this process. 

By the acquisition, the National City Bank 
has further strengthened itself in Cuba, and 
now has twenty-four branches there. The 
new buildings, it was said, are of excellent 
construction, and Charles E. Mitchell, presi- 
dent of the American institution, expressed 
satisfaction at what he termed a “good pur- 
chase.” The deed given to the National 
City Bank carries with it full title, with no 
outside interests associated with the bank 
in ownership. 

The National City Bank was drawn more 
actively into Cuban business and commerce 
than had been intended. when, three to four 
years ago, a depression struck that country. 
The bank, as creditor, stood in danger of 
facing losses when sugar prices dropped, but 
through a policy of placing whatever sugar 
interests it had under a skilled sugar com- 
pany management, and of standing by with 
ample reserve funds whenever they might be 
needed, the institution not only saved its 
various investments, but helped to rescue 
the entire Cuban sugar industry from a 
critical situation. Since then, both the sugar 
industry and the barking business of Cuba 
have rounded the corner, and in the last 
two years there has been an expansion in 
both. 

Che resources of the National City Bank 
have been increasing at such a rate that by 
the end of the first quarter of this year they 
had reached a total of $934,121,543. It is 


expected that before the year is out, the 
bank will have passed the $1,000,000,000 
mark, thereby becoming the first American 
bank to enter that exclusive class. 


CHEMICAL NATIONAL NEWS 


The Chemical National Bank of New 
York has organized the Chemical Safe De- 
posit Company, located at the bank’s new up- 
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MEREDITH WOOD 


Recently made assistant cashier of the Chemical 
National Bank, and assistant secretary and 
assistant treasurer of the Chemical Safe De- 
posit Company of New York 


town office, Madison avenue and Forty-sixth 
street. Officers of the company are Percy 
H. Johnston, president; Edwin S. Schenck, 
vice-president, and Frederic S. Allen, secre- 
tary. The directors, besides these three, are 
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CHAUNCEY H. MURPHEY 


Vice-president Metropolitan Trust Company 
of New York 


Frank K. Houston and Wilbur F. Crook. 

The Chemical National Bank has appoint- 
ed Meredith Wood assistant cashier to 
assist Wilbur F. Crook, vice-president, at 
the Madison avenue office of the bank, 
which opened June 2.. Mr. Wood has also 
been made assistant secretary and assistant 
treasurer of the Chemical Safe Deposit 
Company. 


TWO MORE BANKS JOIN 
COMMUENTTY TRUST 

The Coal and Iron National Bank, New 
York, became a trustee of the Community 
Trust on May 14, when its board adopted 
the common form of resolution passed by 
the directorates of each of the other bank- 
ing institutions now acting as trustees. “The 
resources devoted to philanthropic purposes 
each year by the American public,” said 
Julian W. Potter, president of the Coal and 
Iron National, “are greater by many mil- 
lions than the annual appropriations of the 
Legislature of the State of New York. 


Banks are being called upon to take an in- 
creasing part in the administration of these 
funds. The country-wide consensus of 
opinion, in and out of the banking profes- 
sion, enthusiastically commends the Com- 
munity Trust plan. It is particularl) 
adaptable to conditions here, and we have 
therefore become a trustee of the New York 
Community Trust.” 

The First National Bank of Brooklyn, N. 
Y., as a result of a resolution recently 
adopted by the board of directors, has also 
become a trustee of the Community Trust. 
The trustees of the Community Trust ap- 
proved the addition of the Brooklyn in- 
stitution. 

Reeve Schley, vice-president of the Chase 
National Bank, J. W. Carpenter, trust of- 
ficer of the Kings County Trust Company 
and Charles D. Makepeace, vice-president 
of the Seaboard National Bank, all of New 
York, have announced the signing of trust 
agreements providing for eventual additions 
to the Community Trust funds. 


NEW YORK CHAPTER, A. I. B., 
ELECTIONS 


The New York Chapter, American In- 
stitute of Banking, has elected the follow- 
ing new governors to serve on the board 
for three years: William G. Ahern, First 
National Bank, Brooklyn; James B. Bir- 
mingham, National City Bank; Edward 
Craig, Bank of America; Payson G. Gates, 
Bankers’ Trust Company; Frederick W. 
Gehle, Mechanics & Metals National Bank; 
Walter F. Kearns, First National Bank; 
George P. Kennedy, Chatham & Phenix 
National Bank; Irving H. Meehan, Farmers’ 
Loan & Trust Company; Fred S. Parker, 
Guaranty Trust Company; Wilfred L. Peel, 
Farmers’ Loan & Trust Company. The 
meeting expressed its appreciation of the 
work of J. C. Klinck, trust officer of the 
Metropolitan Trust Company, who is the re- 
tiring president. 


GUARANTY TRUST COMPANY 
CHANGES 


The Guaranty Trust Company has made 
the following changes in its official staff: 
George I.. Burr, vice-president at its main 
office, has been transferred to the Fifth 
avenue office, where he will succeed Oscar 
Cooper as vice-president in charge of the 
company’s uptown offices, Mr. Cooper hav- 
ing resigned his position to accept a part- 
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nership in Shearson, Hammill & Co. 
Charles A. Holder, recently president of the 
Asia Banking Corporation, has been elected 
a vice-president in its foreign department. 
Mr. Holder has had wide experience in 
American and foreign banking activities, 
and during the war served as foreign trade 
adviser of the State Department. William 
Van Wert, formerly chief clerk, has been 
appointed an assistant vice-president, and 
John Kalmbacher an assistant treasurer. 


STINGHOUSE SHOWS GAINS IN 
EARNINGS 


The sales billed by the Westinghouse Elec- 
tric & Manufacturing Company for the 
fiscal year ended March 31 exceeded those 
of any previous year in the history of the 
company, with the exception of the year 
ended March 31, 1919, according to the an- 
nual report recently made public. Not- 
withstanding a moderate recession in the 
volume of new orders booked during the last 
quarter, the value of the unfilled orders at 
the close of the fiscal year was $63,738,702, 
compared with $61,914,237 at the close of 
the previous year. 

Although no mention of the company’s 
radio business was contained in the annual 
report, General Guy E. Tripp, chairman of 
the board, said that it represented between 
6 and 7 per cent. of the total manufactur- 
ing activity. This was an increase. 

The net income available for dividends 
totaled $16,125,303, representing earnings of 
$8.98 a share on the combined common and 
preferred stock outstanding. This com- 
pares with net income of $12,263,486, or $8.19 
on the combined stock, for the year previous. 

The current assets were $153,209,401, the 
current liabilities $25,730,413, and the profit 
and loss surplus at March 31, 1924, was 
$45,586,718, as compared with $48,554,142 on 
March 31, 1923. 

Chairman Tripp calls attention to the fact 
that 31,819 employees were insured under 
the company’s insurance and savings plan 
and that the total amount of savings in the 
fund on March 31, 1924, was $2,845,853, 
which has been invested for the benefit of 


the employees. 


NEW PRESIDENT ELECTED FOR 
NATIONAL BUTCHERS AND 
DROVERS BANK 


‘ichard J. Faust, Jr., was elected presi- 
de: ! of the National Butchers and Drovers 
sank, 685 Broadway, New York City, on 
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ERE is positive protection for bank 
H and depositors against loss through 
raised checks. It is a tangible step 

in banking service. It gets new accounts! 
Super-Safety INSURED Checks are made 
of the world’s safest check paper and are 
protected by the Wm. J. Burns Interna- 
tional Detective Agency, Inc. Safety paper 
and mechanical devices are good, but the 
master-crook often finds a way to beat them. 


Only insurance positively protects 
against loss. 

With Super-Safety INSURED Checks, the 
bank and each depositor is insured for $1,- 
000.00 against loss through fraudulent al- 
teration. This insurance is carried by one 
of America’s strongest companies—the 
Hartford Accident & Indemnity, with over 
$19,000,000 in assets. 

These checks cost you no more than un- 
protected checks of similar quality. 

And this is but a part of the sound mer- 
chandising plan we have developed for 
banks. National advertising reaches the 
people of every community with powerful 
“‘pay by check” propaganda. Our adver- 
tising department works with you to cash 
in on this—and actually influence new ac- 
counts. Wesupply you with unusually in- 
teresting display and advertising material. 
We suggest that you get all the facts. A 
postcard or letter will bring you data that 
is valuable in itself. 


Check insurance is here to stay! 
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May 5. He succeeds M. M. Valentine, who 
becomes vice-president. 

Mr. Faust, who was vice-president of the 
bank, was formerly vice-president of the 
Irving Bank-Columbia Trust Company, New 
York, and for fifteen years previous was 
president of the First National Bank of 
Appalachia, Va. 

The safe used in 1830 to lock up moneys 
deposited with the National Butchers and 
Drovers Bank on the day it came into 
existence, was displayed at that bank’s new 
headquarters’ office, which opened on May 
19 at Seventh avenue and Thirty-seventh 
street, New York. The safe, which appeared 
as a toy compared with the modern vaults, 
is still in use, although nothing of great 
value is left to its guardianship. 


CENTRAL MERCANTILE BANK TO 
INCREASE CAPITAL 


The directors of the Central Mercantile 
Bank of New York recently announced a 
plan to increase the capital of the bank from 


$200,000 to $1,500,000, the new stock to be 
offered to stockholders at $150 a share 
This plan was ratified by the stockholders 
at a meeting held May 21. The bank’s state 
ment for March 27 showed surplus and un 
divided profits of $87,400, and deposits of 
$2,729,100. 

Deposits of the Central Mercantile Bank 
increased $1,000,000 in one day, the reason 
given being that new officers and directors 
going into office had taken with them the 
deposits of friends. 

The bank’s control changed hands on May 
2, Stanley Mitchell, formerly vice-president 
of the Chatham & Phenix National Bank, 
having a majority interest. Mr. Mitchell 
was elected president, Joseph Brown, form- 
erly vice-president in charge of credits at 
the Chatham Bank, was elected vice-presi- 
dent, and Frederick Sinclair, formerly 
assistant manager of the Chatham and 
Phenix’s Eighteenth street branch, was ap- 
pointed assistant cashier. Leo L. Doblin of 
Leo L. Doblin & Co., commission merchants 
and factors, was elected to the board, as 
was Donald Hearn Cowl of J. A. Hearn & 
Son. 


EAST RIVER NATIONAL BANK 
MERGER APPROVED 


The Comptroller of the Currency has ap- 
proved the action of the stockholders of the 
Commercial National Bank, formerly the 
Commercial Trust Company, authorizing a 
consolidation of this institution with the 
East River National Bank, both of New 
York. The consolidated bank will be known 
as the East River National Bank, with its 
main office at Forty-first street and Broad- 
way. 

The consolidated bank has capital, sur- 
plus and undivided profits totaling $4,000,- 
000, and resources of $39,000,000. It has 
branches at 680 Broadway, 184th street and 
Third avenue, 104th street and First ave- 
nue, and at Broome and Mulberry streets. 

The East River National Bank, of which 
A. H. Giannini is president, has owned the 
Commercial National for two or more years. 


EMPIRE TRUST COMPANY TO 
DOUBLE ITS CAPITAL 


The Empire Trust Company, New York, 
in which the Brotherhood of Locomotive En- 
gineers has important interest, plans to 
double its capital of $2,000,000 at a special 
meeting of stockholders called for June 5. 
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GERDES 
To Bank Executives— 


The efficiency of your organization decreases 
with the advent of hot summer weather. 


The gentle cooling air movement which is a feature of 
the summer regulation of the Gerdes Method of Venti- 
lation maintains a comfortable atmosphere indoors, and 
counteracts the enervating effects of hot humid weather. 


Foremost banks now recognize the Gerdes Method as 


A descriptive booklet containing a list of references of 
highest character will be gladly sent on request. 


Theodore R. N. Gerdes, M. E. 


Engineer, Manufacturer, Contractor 


105-107 Bank Street, New York City 
Telephone Watkins 1808 


GERDES 











METHOD 





The stockholders’ books were closed on Wed- 
nesday, May 21, and will be reopened on 
June 6. This means that stock of record 
on May 21 will be entitled to vote on the 
proposition. 

In its statement of condition on March 
27 the company showed total resources of 
$55,231,920. Surplus was put at $1,100,000 
and undivided profits at $760,848.50, the 
combined capital, surplus and undivided 
profits amounting to $3,860,848.50. Last 
March deposits were $47,631,910, and by 
May 15 they had increased to $51,135,600. 

The company’s office is at 120 Broadway. 
It has branches at 580 Fifth avenue, New 
York, and at 41 Threadneedle street, 
London. 


TRADE BANK STOCK ISSUE 


\n increase in the capital of the Trade 
Bank of New York from $300,000 to $1,050,- 
000, was announced on May 21 by Karl 
Schenk, president, who said a new issue of 
$750,000 of capital stock had been placed on 
the market for a public offering at $150 a 
share. The Trade Bank in its latest state- 
ment showed total resources of $2,261,102, 


against $485,236 when it was chartered. Mr. 
Schenk stated: 

“Our bank completed the first year of 
its existence on December 18, 1923, and its 
first anniversary statement was sufficient 
proof that we had been highly successful. 
On that day our deposits had exceeded the 
two million mark and in spite of the heavy 
initial expenses which every bank has the 
first year, our original surplus has remained 
intact. The rapid business expansion ta‘ing 
place in our section makes it necessary for 
us to increase our capital in order to erable 
us to meet growing demands made upon us.” 


FEDERATION BANK GAINS IN 
FIRST YEAR 


The Federation Bank of New York com- 
pleted its first year of business on May 19, 
with resources of $5,500,000, as against $500,- 
000 a year ago, according to an announce- 
ment by President Peter J. Brady. 

“Our one year’s experience in banking, an 
entirely new field for us, has demonstrated 
the capacity and ability of trade unions to 
successfully conduct an institution like ours,” 
Mr. Brady said. “The bank has been con- 
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To Build Bank Deposits 


Get Your Prospects \t is necessary to create and 
to Think Well of maintain a favorable opin- 
You! ion of your services in the 

minds of your customers 
and prospects. 


By Giving Them a You can do this by sending 
Chance to Know periodical messages to your 
About You. prospects telling them about 

your bank and its services. 


The Way is Clear. This company can supply 
you with a deposit building 
service prepared to fit the 
needs of your particular 
bank. This service is under 
the direction of Mr. Withers 
Woolford, formerly Adver- 
tising Manager of the Bank 
of America, N. Y. C. 


Begin Building Now. To-day is not too soon to 


gin a campaign for new 
business. 


Write us for complete de- 
tails. 


Gpqchke /= 
< Peinle Was Company 
eo “New York. City 


Two Duane Street Phone Beekman6o51 








ducted day and night at Thirty-fourth street 
and Eighth avenue since May 19, 1923. In- 
creased patronage has made it necessary to 
double our floor space and employees. 

“Growth of the resources of our bank at 
the rate of about $500,000 a month since 
it began to function has made it the largest 
labor bank in the city and the second largest 
of its kind in the nation. 

“As the result of this achievement we 
begin the second year of our existence on a 
profit-making basis. Over 400 labor organ- 
izations are now using the Federation Bank 
of New York for all or part of their 
financial transactions. Profits are already 
being distributed to our depositors in. our 
payment of 4 per cent. interest in special 
interest bearing (savings) accounts from 
date of deposit to date of withdrawal, an 
innovation in banking practice.” 

M. J. Murphy, for eight years director 
of the Federal Reserve Bank of Philadel- 
phia, and at present chairman of the execu- 
tive committee of the New York and Penn- 


sylvania Joint Stock Land Bank at 61 Broad 
street, New York, has been appointed vice- 
president and cashier of the Federation 
Bank. 


FARMERS’ LOAN AND TRUST HAS 
INSURED EMPLOYEES 


Three hundred employees of the Farmers’ 
Loan and Trust Company, with main offices 
in New York and branches in London and 
Paris, are participating in a group insurance 
plan which provides life insurance protec- 
tion for all of them for a total amount of 
$600,000. The policy, which was placed with 
the Metropolitan Life, is on a contributory 
basis, the employees and the banking com- 
pany sharing in the payment of the 
premiums. 


BANK OF AMERICA STARTS 
EXCAVATING 


Excavation for the foundations of the 
new twenty-three story skyscraper of The 
sank of America at Wall and William 
streets, New York, has been started, and 
will be carried to bed rock which, according 
to preliminary borings, will be reached at a 
depth of G5 feet. 

This will be the first time bed-rock has 
been reached at this historic corner, which 
has been occupied by The Bank of America 
for more than a century. The new building 
is the third to be. erected by The Bank of 
America on the same site, but the others 
long antedated the skyscraper era on Wall 
street and hence did not require a bed-rock 
foundation. 

The borings showed that Wall street at 
this point was underlain by a layer of sand 
and gravel twenty-three feet thick, extend- 
ing down to the water level. For twenty- 
five feet below this the excavation § en- 
countered a mixture of sand and mica, com- 
monly known as quicksand. At the forty- 
eight foot level hard pan and boulders were 
found, extending down to bed rock. 

The new building will be erected to a 
height of fourteen stories on the part of the 
site which has been cleared and excavated, 


while The Bank of America continues in its. 


present quarters. The bank will then move 
into the completed part, about the first of 
the year, when the old bank building will 
be demolished and the entire structure car- 
ried to completion. The Bank of America 
will thus continue in operation without leav- 
ing its historic site. 
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New England States 


Comprising Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, 
Connecticut and Rhode Island 





























ECONOMIC CONDITIONS IN THE 
NEW ENGLAND STATES 


N New England, as in other parts of the 

country, the general tide of business has 
quieted down a bit during the past month. 
There is no depression, there is little cur- 
tailment—except in textile lines—and there 
is no sign of discouragement. But there is 
an attitude of cautious waiting in all busi- 
ness transactions, an attitude that restricts 
initiative and keeps all trade on a hand-to- 
mouth basis. There is plenty of money, sav- 
ings accounts reflect a very comfortable 
wage and employment situation, the buying 
capacity of the public has not been impaired 
at all—but no one is buying beyond imme- 
diate needs. The general volume of trade 
is not at all bad, but there is little snap 
or excitement to it. ‘The confident predic- 
tions made late in the winter as to what 
was going to happen this spring were a little 
bit overdrawn. They did not take into 
account the possibility of Congress losing all 
sense of business judgment. The long delay 
on the important item of tax legislation ac- 
counts almost entirely for the present 
hesitancy in business. Everyone has grasped 
this fact except Congress. We here in New 
England were greatly encouraged by the 
attitude of our New England President 
toward the scientific Mellon tax revision 
plan. As time wore on and opposition to 
the Mellon plan developed, we were still 
hopeful that Congress would evolve a fairly 
scientific bill. Now we have reached the 
point where we will be fairly well satisfied if 
Congress will pass some sort of a tax bill so 
that we may know the worst at once (for to 
bill has been passed at the time this letter 
is being written). With tax revision settled 
we helieve that conditions are favorable in 
New England for a fairly substantial re- 
vival of business. 

The textile trade, which was the hardest 
hit, has unquestionably seen the worst of 
the depression and is starting slowly on the 
upgrade. Wage disputes which have checked 
provress in the shoe industry seem to be 
nearing settlement, and the shoe factories 


are receiving a fairly steady flow of small 
but frequent orders. The retail shoe busi- 
ness has shown material improvement during 
the past month and the impetus of this is 
now reaching the factories, materially im- 
proving the outlook. The leather business is 
still quiet and the price situation is clouded. 

Retail trade is good. Spring and early 
summer goods are moving well, but buyers 
are very insistent on low prices. Credit 
conditions are fair. Collections have been 
rather slow for the past month. There has 
been little change in the banking situation. 
Savings accounts show a steady increase. 
The demand for money is only fair in spite 
of the low rates. Business failures have 
shown a slight increase but do not reflect 
any special strain in any particular indus- 
tries or localities. 

Real estate is very active, but there has 
been quite a change in the complexion of 
the business. Very early in the spring there 
was a good deal of speculative activity. 
This has now fallen off, for holders tried to 
maintain prices that were too high to offer 
any hopes that buyers could possibly get out 
whole in the face of the downward pressure 


on rents. In some places there is a growing 
amount of investment buying in real estate 
that is most encouraging. Construction 
work has fallen off a bit during the past 
two weeks, but there is still enough work 
under way and in sight to keep the con- 
struction industry well occupied for some 
time to come. The drop in new work has 
had a tendency to steady construction prices 
and minimizes the danger of price inflation 
that brought about the slump in building 
last spring. Banks are conservative in their 
loans on real estate and new construction, 
and are succeeding admirably in keeping 
prices down to a fairly reasonable basis. 
They are watching the situation very 


closely. 
& 
CONVENTION DATES 


New England—at South Poland, Me., 
comprising all New England States, June 
20-21. 
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THESE SERVICES: 
oe 
New York 
Plymouth Havre 


Express de Luxe Liners 
PARIS ‘ FRANCE 
LAFAYETTE 
o 


New York Havre Paris 


One-Cabin Steamers 


DE GRASSE LA SAVOIE 
CHICAGO SUFFREN 
ROCHAMBEAU 


oe 
New York Vigo Bordeaux 
LA COURDONNAIS 
ROUSSILLON 
oe 
New Orleans Havre Paris 
DE LA SALLE NIAGARA 


North African Motor Tours 








Paradise 
in Franee 


BD initiance where the socially-elect vie in 
brilliance with the golden sands. Mountain 
places in view of the eternal snows; lands of 
the Mediterranean, splendid with the presence 
of the favored few. 


Such are the pleasure-lands of France—corners 
of paradise where gather bon vivants and the 
noblesse from over all the world. Deauville, 
Dieppe, Dinard and Houlgate, Biarritz, Cham- 
onix and Aix-les-Bains, Nice and Cannes—here 
the Almanac de Gotha goes arm in arm with 
the Social Register—here is that rare charm, 
that vogue, that indefinable air that spells 
true smartness. 


Include them in your = to France; your stay 
will be delightful . . . and ‘ag ocean crossing, 
too, if you are careful to select the French Line. 


These ships go direct to the covered pier at Havre, the port 
of Paris, only three hours distant by special train. On 
board you will enjoy service of a character possible only 
from the thoughtful, courteous French. esl Peee h cook- 
ing that will add zest to your appetite ; personal attentions 
that will make your trip long remembered. It is as if you 
were in France the moment you set foot on board ship. 
Beautiful, illustrated brochure on request. 


Trench Line 


Compagnie Générale Transatlantique, 19 State Street, New York 


Corners of 














Offices and Agencies in Principal Cities of Europe and the United States 
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Established 1837 


ADRIAN H. MULLER & SON 


55 WILLIAM STREET 


(Corner of Pine Street, New Y ork) 


STOCKS AND BONDS AT AUCTION | 


Regular Auction Sales of all Classes of Securities Every Wednesday 


The Business of Banks, Bankers, Investors and Dealers in Securities Receives 
Prompt and Careful Attention 
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MERCHANTS NATIONAL LOSES TWO 
JUNIOR OFFICERS 


Two junior officers of the Merchants 
National Bank of Boston left on May 17 
to become treasurers of trust companies in 
other parts of New England. George H. 
Higgins, who has been in charge of the 
Merchants’ loan department for seven years, 
goes to the North Adams Trust Company, 
North Adams, Mass. Chester L. Harris, 
assistant to the credit manager for several 
years, goes to the Winthrop Trust Company 
at New London, Conn. Both Mr. Higgins 
and Mr. Harris have been with the Mer- 
chants for about twelve years. Mr. Higgins 
was formerly with the State National Bank 
and Mr. Harris with the Old Colony Trust 
Company. They are both graduates of the 
American Institute of Banking. Mr. Higgins 
was president of the Boston Chapter in 1920. 


NEW LABOR BANK FOR BOSTON 


The Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers 
National Bank of Boston opened May 24, 
in that city, according to an announcement 
in The Journal of Commerce. 


NEW OFFICERS OF THE BOSTON 
CLEARING HOUSE ASSOCIATION 


Walter S. Bucklin, president of the 
National Shawmut Bank of Boston, was on 
April 18 elected a member of the clearing 
house committee of the Boston Clearing 
House Association. Mr. Bucklin succeeds 
Alfred L. Aiken, who retired as director and 
chairman of the board of the National 
Shawmut Bank. Alfred L. Ripley, president 
the Merchants National Bank, has been re- 
elected president of the association, and 
Frank H. Wright, cashier of the Second 
National Bank, has been re-elected secretary. 
Besides Mr. Bucklin, the members of the 


committee are: Philip Stockton, president of 
the Old Colony Trust Co.; Daniel G. Wing, 
president of the First National Bank; 
Herbert K. Hallett, chairman of the board 





ALFRED L. RIPLEY 
President Merchants National Bank, Boston, who 
has been re-elected president of the Boston 
Clearing House Association 


of the Commonwealth-Atlantic National 
Bank; Charles E. Rogerson, president of 
the Boston Safe Deposit & Trust Co., and 
Thomas P. Beal, president of the Second 
National Bank. 
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The Chemical National Bank 
Broadway & Chambers St., N.Y. 








The 


New Massive 


VAULT DOORS 


of the 
CHEMICAL 


NATIONAL 
BANK 


OF NEW YORK 
Madison Ave. & 46th St., 


contain 


DONSTEEL 


the only metal that resists 
combined attack by torch and 
drill under burglarious attack 


BUILT BY 


THE MOSLER SAFE CO. 


THE following is a partial list of Banks 
who have purchased DONSTEEL: 


Federal Reserve Bank, St. Louis, Mo. 
Philadelphia Savings Fund Society, 
(Broad & McKean Sts.) Phila., Pa. 
Philadelphia Savings Fund Society, 
(11th St. & Lehigh Ave.) Phila., Pa. 
Commercial Savings & Loan Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio 
First National Bank, Fort Wayne, Ind. 
Pennsylvania Trust Co., _ Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Brotherhood Relief & Comp. Fund, 
Harrisburg, Pa. 
Chillicothe, Ohio. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


First National Bank, 
Meyer-Kiser Bank, 


Franklin Trust Company, Phila., Pa. 
The Pennsylvania Company, Phila., Pa. 
Braddock National Bank, Braddock, Pa. 
Dexter Horton Nat’! Bank, Seattle, Wash. 
Chemical National Bank of N. Y., 
New York, N. Y. 
Second National Bank, Atlantic City, N.J. 
Commonwealth Atlantic Nat’! Bank, 
Boston, Mass. 
Kimball Trust & Savs. Bank, Chicago, Ill. 
Guarantee Trust and Safe Deposit Co., 
Shamokin, Pa. 
Peoples Banking & Trust Co., Marietta, O. 


THE MOSLER SAFE CO. 
Largest Manufacturers gf Bank Vaults and Safes in the World 
375 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 


Branches in all Principal Cities 
Factories: HAMILTON, OHIO 


AAA AAA AA AA AAA A AAA AAA AAA AAA AAA AAA A A AAA AAA AAAS) 
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Southern States 
Comprising the District of Columbia, Maryland, Virginia, West Virginia, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Missis- 
sippi, Louisiana, Texas, Arkansas, Kentucky and ‘Tennessee 



































ECONOMIC CONDITIONS IN THE 
SOUTHERN STATES 


By THomas Ew1rne DaBpney 


N the lower section of the South, the 

crops will soon begin to move. Louisiana’s 
potato plantings seem to be especially vig- 
orous. By the end of May, the shipping 
will be in full swing. The favorable con- 
ditions are especially bright in those sections 
that planted certified seed. 

Speaking generally for the South, the good 
weather since Laster has enabled the 
farmers to push their work so rapidly, that 
the business outlook is more encouraging 
than the mercantile records of the past 
month or so would seem to justify. The 
planting of the crops that mature later in 
the year, however, is several weeks behind 
hand, due to the unfavorable weather that 
preceded the more recent good spell. 

This is especially true in the cotton and 
sugar belt. In the former, the wet weather 
retarded the preparation of the ground. In 
the latter, the frost late in March checked 
the growth of the young cane. The sugar 
situation, by the way, is such as to make 
men ponder. 

Cotton planters seem to be better forti- 
fied against the boll weevil than they have 
heen for several years. For one thing, more 
calcium arsenate is being shipped into 
Georgia, Alabama and _ Mississippi—the 
three states so terribly affected by the 
ravages of the pest—than last year. For 
another thing, the National Boll Weevil 
Control Association is becoming an im- 
portant factor in the production of the 
staple. It is having a stronger influence than 
was anticipated upon arousing the planting 
interests to co-ordineted effort in control. 

Georgia and Florida report an increase in 
the tobacco acreage; Tennessee a decrease. 
Louisiana’s strawberries were slightly hurt 
by the late freeze, but the crop is enormous, 
the prices good, and indications are that the 
receipts of the Tangipahoa section will ex- 
ceed last year’s record. Naturally, the truck 
gardens were badly nipped. by the frosts. 





The Satsuma orange industry on the Missis- 
sippi and Alabama coast was badly hurt, 
though the damage was inconsiderable in 
the St. Tammany Parish section of Louis- 
iana, where a beginning is being made in 
citrus. The movement of citrus from Florida 
shows a big increase. 

The story that is told by the business re- 
turns of the department stores of the South 
needs an explanatory foot-note. The Sixth 
Federal Reserve District shows a general de- 
crease of more than 8 per cent. in March 
compared with the same month last year. 
Only one of the principal centers of the 
district shows an increase. That is Chatta- 
nooga, whose retail sales in March were 
nearly 1014, per cent. better than in March, 
1923. The decreases range from 20 per cent. 
in Savannah to 0.4 per cent. in Jackson. 
Easter, however, came this year in April, 
while last year it came in March, so it was 
simply a question of postponing the seasonal 
buying. 

Another fact that is significant is that 
the well-established stores, catering to the 
better class of business and not depending 
for their sustenance on forced sales do not 
find themselves in the red. It is believed 
by many thoughtful merchants that the pub- 
lic is about fed up on sales—that is, on the 
indiscriminate sales. Seasonal clearances— 
yes; birthday sales in the case of well known 
establishments, where another milestone 
means something—fine; but the eternal 
drumming of sales—sales—sales in the ears 
in season and out of season has become as 
ineffective as the iterated cry of “wolf” in 
the fable. 

Though anything like authentic figures are 
unavailable, it is unofficially reported by 
representative wholesale and retail estab- 
lishments that the April business has shown 
a marked improvement. First because of 
the normal Easter buying. And second be- 
cause of the better feeling in the country 
section, where, with the early crop dis- 
couragements in the background, the buying 
has picked up. Then, too, the traveling 
men of the wholesale firms making the coun- 
try in automobiles have been able to get 
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Bank of Charleston 
National Banking Association 
Charleston, S.C. 


Established 1834 


The Bank of Charleston succeeded 
to business of liquidating branch 
Bank of the United States. 


Capital and Surplus 


Resources . 


$1,500,000.00 
$12,500, 000.00 




















over the roads that were formerly impass- 
able. 

This does not mean that there is anything 
like a boom in business under way or ex- 
pected. Buying is on a hand-to-mouth basis, 
and no doubt will so continue throughout 
the present year. It is a condition that is 
not without its compensations. It indicates 
a steadiness and a control that are the 
foundations of successful enterprise. It 
shows that this section has not forgotten 
the lesson of inflation. 

Banks report a larger demand for funds 
than at the same time last year, and all 
legitimate calls are being met. Demand de- 
posits are somewhat lower, but savings de- 
posits show an increase; and debits to in- 
dividual accounts are considerably larger. 

Building permits generally show an in- 
crease. Production of lumber is about 90 
per cent. of normal and orders 85 per cent. 
of normal. 

An interesting extension of the river 
freight transportation was made in May 
when the steamer “America” restored the 
New Orleans-Ouachita service, abandoned 
twenty years ago due to shoaling of the 
water. The rivers tributary to the Missis- 
sippi have had their channels dredged by the 
Government, and the “America” resumes 
service with a guarantee by New Orleans 
business men. This means a return of much 
business to New Orleans that went during 
the interregnum to St. Louis. New Orleans 
is the logical trading center, but St. Louis 
had the advantage in railroad rates. The 
reduced water rates will now turn the tide. 

The Government barge line on the Mis- 
sissippi, so important to the Mississippi 
Valley in general and the South in par- 
ticular, has been steadily increasing its busi- 


ness. It is a factor of tremendous econom: 
to the business of the territory served, anc 
this territory is not limited to the river 
section, but extends hundreds of miles in- 
land, because of the joint river and rail 
rates based on the reduced costs of water 
transportation. 
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CONVENTION DATES 
North Carolina—at Asheville, June 4-6. 
American Institute of Banking—at Balti- 


more, July 15-18. 
West Virginia—at Bluefield, July 16-17. 


A. I. B. NATIONAL CONVENTION 
NEXT MONTH 


The National Convention of the American 
Institute of Banking will be held this year 
in Baltimore during the week of July 14. 
Any one who has attended an institute con- 
vention will agree that an occasion of this 
kind is productive of inestimable benefit. 

Many are inclined to believe that the 
convention is merely a social affair. While 
the social advantages are many, the A. I. B. 
Conventions as they are now conducted are 
of vast importance as a source of learning 
and education to every progressive bank 
man. 

The departmental conferences are one of 
the outstanding features. In them lies the 
real meat of the convention, because they 
give one the advantage of rubbing elbows 
with bank men and women of every part of 
the country and discussing with them bank- 
ing problems of mutual interest. 

Separate conferences are conducted every 
day in most every branch of bank activities; 
hence if you are in the auditing department 
or in the credit, transit, foreign exchange, 
or any other department, all you have to do 
is to find the room where the conference in 
which you are interested is being held, step 
in, and in a few minutes you will find your- 
self in a lively discussion. 

These conferences generally begin with a 
luncheon, followed by one or more talks, 
after which general discussion is in order. 

After the convention it is planned to move 
on to Washington, where the Washington 
Chapter will entertain for a day. 

For the benefit of chapter members who 
may be contemplating the trip, the following 
program as released by the National Pro- 
gram Committee is given at this time: 

Monday, July 14—Bank visitation and 
smoker. 
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Tuesday, July 15—Opening convention ses- 
sion, departmental conferences, and na- 
tional debate, followed by dance. 

Wednesday, July 16—Departmental con- 
ferences in the morning. Trip to Annapolis 
in the afternoon. 

Thursday, July 17—Departmental confer- 
ences, chapter president’s conference, wom- 
en’s conference, and _ sightseeing trip. 
Caucuses. 

Friday, July 18—Departmental confer- 
ences. Closing convention session and fare- 
well ball. 

Saturday, July 19—Washington Chapter 
will entertain in their city all day trip. 


TWO MEMPHIS BANKS MERGED 


On May 6 the proposed amalgamation of 
the Union and Planters Bank and Trust 
Company of Memphis and the Guaranty 
Bank and Trust Company of that city, be- 
came effective, and the former Guaranty 
Bank and Trust Company is now operated 
as the “Guaranty Office” of the Union and 
Planters Bank and Trust Company. The 
combined capital and surplus of the en- 
larged bank is $4,250,000 and its total re- 

irces in excess of $41,000,000. 





In addition to the main office and the 
Guaranty office, the new bank maintains four 
branches. These are the North Memphis 
Savings Bank branch, Franklin branch, Main 
street branch and South Side branch. Ac- 
cording to the Memphis Appeal of May 7, 
the Union and Planters Bank and Trust 
Company on the preceding day exchanged its 
present building, together with $250,000 in 
cash, for the Security Building, a handsome 
twelve-story structure erected in 1923 at the 
southeast corner of Front street and Madi- 
son avenues, and valued at $1,340,000. It 
is expected that alterations will be completed 
in time for the bank to occupy its new 
quarters by August 1. 

The personnel of the enlarged Union and 
Planters Bank and Trust Company is as 
follows: Frank Hayden (heretofore presi- 
dent of the Guaranty Bank and Trust Com- 
pany) president; Gilmer Winston, L. C. 
Humes, Noland Fontaine, Frank S. Bragg, 
J. Ramsey Beauchamp and John T. Walsh, 
vice-presidents; Eldridge Armislead, cash- 
ier; W. F. Harper and J. W. Gaulding, 
assistant cashiers; Sam Holloway, attorney 
and trust officer, and Troy Beatty, assistant 
trust officer. 
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subject in greater detail. 
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Federal Farm Loan Act, the Nego- 
tiable Instruments Law, the National 
Bankruptcy Act, the Bill of Lading 
Act, the Cotton Futures Act, etc. 


By keeping a copy of this book on 
your desk you may have available 
at any time information on any sub- 
ject that is liable to come up in 
connection with your daily work. 
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See and examine the book for your- 
self. Mail the coupon today before 
the first edition is sold out. 
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ECONOMIC CONDITIONS IN THE 
MIDDLE STATES 


By Cuartes L. Hays 


ONSERVATIVE optimism _ prevails 

among the bankers of the Central West, 
notwithstanding the undoubted recession in 
business that has occurred in the last month 
or so. This sentiment is inspired by the 
soundness of basic conditions and _ is 
heightened by the bright prospect of abun- 
dant farm yields this year. Politics, which 
is always an unsettling influence on business 
in a presidential year, is the principal cloud 
in the sky; next to that in menace, and 
somewhat akin to it in nature, is the dis- 
appointment that is felt at the disinclina- 
tion of Congress to readjust the burdens of 
taxation in such a way as to encourage 
business revival. These two factors, it is 
expected, may retard the return of com- 
mercial activity; but not for long. The best 
observers would not be surprised to see 
some further slackening of trade after the 
national conventions are held, but they are 
not pessimistic as to the outlook after Con- 
gress adjourns and some of the uncertainties 
of the national campaign are removed. 

Money is plentiful, but interest rates 
stand about the same as they have for sev- 
eral months. Commercial paper is being 
placed in moderate volume at 41/, to 43; 
per cent., with a little of the choicest at 4 
per cent. Collateral loans are 43, to 5%, 
per cent., and customers’ over-the-counter 
loans 5 to 514, per cent. Rediscounts at the 
Federal Reserve Bank are only a little more 
than $50,000,000, or near the lowest figures 
recorded since the war. Borrowing demand 
is not heavy, as there is a general disposition 
among manufacturers to reduce their in- 
ventories as much as possible, and among 
merchants to keep their stocks in healthy 
condition, buying little more than necessary 
for immediate needs. 

‘There is considerable uncertainty as to 
Whether the Federal Reserve Bank of Chi- 
covo will follow the example of the Reserve 
honk in New York in reducing its rediscount 
re from 41, to 4 per cent. Such a cut 


may be brought about by pressure of public 
sentiment, or by a desire on the part of 
bankers to obtain thereby a reduction in the 
interest rates they must pay on deposits of 
out-of-town banks, in line with that re- 
cently made in New York; but it will not 
be done with much enthusiasm or with any 
idea of the efficacy of such a measure as a 
stimulant to general business. 

“Money rates generally reflect or follow 
business conditions,” said James B. Forgan, 
chairman of the board of the First National 
Bank, Chicago, “but they do not govern the 
degree of activity of business. When in- 
terest rates are low it is an indication that 
there is more money available for lending 
than is required for the conduct of busi- 
ness. ‘That is the condition now. It does 
not follow that business would be stimulated 
by a lowering of rates or making the sup- 
plies of money more accesible to borrowers. 
In these circumstances I do not see how a 
reduction of the rediscount rate of the Re- 
serve Bank would be of any benefit to either 
business or the banks. 

“Fundamental conditions are all right. 
The only thing wrong with the situation is 
the political uncertainty of a presidential 
year, coupled with the disheartening effect 
on the public of recent proceedings at Wash- 
ington which are not businesslike or 
confidence-inspiring. With this disturbing 
factor removed, and progress made toward 
the settlement of the reparations troubles 
abroad on the lines of the Dawes report, 
there would be a quick and favorable re- 
sponse on the part of business.” 

By a reduction in the rediscount rate the 
Chicago banks would obtain a downward 
revision of the interest rate they pay on 
balances of interior banks, which now stands 
at 214, per cent. It is possible that this 
may be the deciding consideration in the 
matter. 

Wholesale business is running a little be- 
hind last year. This has been the case ever 
since January 1, and the lagging has been 
emphasized somewhat of late by the slowness 
of spring business in starting, due to un- 
favorable weather conditions. Merchants are 
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more inclined than ever to buy from hand to 
mouth, and stocks as a rule are in good 
condition. This is indicated by the quick 
reflection in the wholesale markets of any 
broadening of the retail outlet for mer- 
chandise. There has been some downward 
revision of textile prices, but it has not 
increased the desire of retailers to lay in 
supplies. The large mail order houses con- 
tinue to show gains in sales as compared 
with the corresponding time last year, but 
the percentage of increase has dwindled con- 
siderably in the last few months. 
Manufacturing has slackened somewhat in 
activity in the last month. In the iron and 
steel industry mills are operating at about 
80 per cent. of capacity as compared with 
more than 90 per cent. not long ago. Buying 
now is light, but the rate of production is 
kept up by liberal specifications against old 
contracts. The leading producer has nine- 
teen of its twenty-seven blast furnaces in 
operation, and ingot output is at about 80 
per cent. of capacity. Automobile makers 
are taking less steel than last month. The 
output of cars during the winter was un- 
usually heavy, and the season of heavy 
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buying was slow in opening this spirng. 
April sales were disappointing, but there 
has been marked improvement with the 
coming of warmer weather since the first of 
May, and prospects are brighter for the 
clearing up of the surplus of stored cars. 
Railroads are buying freely of rails and 
track accessories, but car orders have fallen 
off greatly. Car making plants are booked 
for about six months ahead, but the idea is 
quite prevalent that after that time there 
will be less activity. Pig iron has declined 
to around $23, but the market now shows a 
tendency toward firmness. 

Building operations are going ahead on 
a large scale, but in the last few weeks 
there has been a noteworthy falling off in 
the launching of new projects of magnitude. 
In dwelling and small apartment house con- 
struction there is no diminution of activity. 
This change in the attitude of promoters of 
large enterprises has affected the market for 
structural steel, which is much slower than 
it was a few weeks ago, although much 
material is still being shipped for buildings 
started earlier in the year. The waiting 
policy on the part of those conteraplating 
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Your Bond Account— 


The buying and selling of bonds is now one of the most 
important services a bank extends to its clients. 

Our Bond Department is equipped to render a complete 
investment service to banks, and we invite you to make 
use of the facilities offered. 


The NATIONAL GTY BANK 








Country Bank Department 


of (HICAGO | 


DAVID R. FORGAN, Chairman of Board 
H. E. OTTE, President | 
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FRED A. CRANDALL, Vice’ President 


Bond Department 
J. B. CHRISTERSON, Manager 



































the erection of large buildings is attributed 
to the generally lower tendency of com- 
modity prices, which gives rise to expecta- 


_ tions of reduced cusis. This cnanzz in the 


situation has not yet affected the muterizls 
markets. Brick supplies are Jess than the 
demand. In some parts of the lumber trade 
conditions are easier, but not enough to 
affect prices. An important factor in the 
situation is increased conservatism on the 
part of bankers in lending money for build- 
ing at present high costs. Nothwithstanding 
these adverse developments, building opera- 
tions for the year as a whole are likely to 
be near to or in excess of those of last 
year, a record figure. 

There was a substantial reduction in bank 
deposits and loans in the first four months 
of the year. An encouraging feature of the 
responses to the last call, however, was an 
increase of $6,000,000 in savings deposits of 
the Chicago banks in the first quarter to a 
new high record. These accumulations con- 
tinue to reflect full employment and thrift. 
In the interior sentiment is cheerful. 
If the farmer is discontented as some pol- 


iticians represent, his dissatisfaction is not 
interfering with productivity. The acreage 
of winter wheat is only about 5 per cent. 
less than last year. A large acreage of 
corn is being planted. Cattle, hogs and 
sheep are numerous and fat. Prices of these 
products probably are not what they should 
be in the light of what the farmer has to 
pay for what he buys, but they are not 
prices that spell distress. Implement man- 
ufacturers are doing better than they have 
for several years. ‘The business of the 
large mail order houses, which comes prin- 
cipally from agrarian districts, is one of the 
few to show at present an increase over 
last year, and indicates that family wants 
are being supplied without stint. Finan- 
cially the country regions, with the ex- 
ception of one Northwestern section where 
there is an embarrassing hangover of past 
troubles, are becoming stronger all the time. 
These reassuring conditions may attract 
more attention when the exigencies of 
politics no longer give such prominence to 
the study of the other side of the picture. 
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CONVENTION DATES 


Minnesota—at St. Paul, June 3-5. 
lowa—at Mason City, June 16-18. 
Michigan—at Grand Haven, June 17-20. 
Ohio—at Cedar Point, June 18-20. 
Illinois—-at Decatur, June 19-20. 

W isconsin—at Milwaukee, June 24-25. 
American Bankers Association—at Chi- 


‘ago, September 29-October 2. 
Investment Bankers Association—at Chi- 


cago, September 29-October 2. 


M.R. STURTEVANT NEW PRESIDENT 
OF ‘THE MISSOURT BANKERS 
ASSOCIATION 


At the thirty-fourth annual convention of 
the Missouri Bankers Association, held in 
Kansas City, May 19-21, M. R. Sturtevant, 
vice-president of the Liberty Central Trust 
Company of St. Louis and former vice- 
president of the association, was elected 
president, succeeding S. E. Trimble . of 
Springfierd. Besides Sturtevant, others 
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elected were E. E. Amick of Kansas City, 
vice-president; W. W. Pollock of Sedalia, 
treasurer; W. F. Keyser of Sedalia, secre 
tary, and E. P. Neff of Sedalia, assistant 
secretary. 

Mr. Sturtevant has been in the banking 
field since 1901, when he was appointed 
national bank examiner of Oklahoma and 
Indian Territory under Comptroller of the 
Currency Charles G. Dawes. 

Ile was treasurer of the Missouri Bankers 
Assaciation in 1922, and before that also 





M. R. STURTEVANT 
Vice-president Liberty Central Trust Company of 
St. Louis, newly elected president of the 
Missouri Bankers Association 


handled work for the association. His asso- 
ciation with St. Louis banks dates from 
1907, when he was elected cashier of the 
Central National Bank, and in 1909 he was 
made vice-president of the same bank, which 
consolidated with the Liberty Bank, forming 
the Liberty Central Trust Company, in 1921. 


RELIANCE STATE BANK ELECTIONS 


At a meeting of the board of directors of 
the Reliance State Bank, Chicago, W. P. 
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THE BANKERS 


Tatge, formerly assistant cashier of the 
National City Bank of Chicago, was elected 
cashier. R. F. Kopperschmidt, at present 
vice-president and cashier, will remain as 
vice-president. A. C. Cremerius was elected 
secretary. 


MISS FRIEDA MUELLER NAMED ON 
DEBT BOARD 


Miss Frieda Mueller was recently ap- 
pointed a member of the public debt com- 
mission of Milwaukee by Mayor Hoan. She 





FRIEDA MUELLER 
Appointed to the debt commission of Milwaukee 
Miss Mueller is believed to be the first woman 
in the country to assume such a position 


succeeds W. H. Upmeyer, chairman of the 
commission and a member of that body for 
the last eighteen years. 

Miss Mueller, who has been connected with 
the First Wisconsin Company of Milwaukee, 
is helieved to be the first woman in the 
country to be appointed to such an office. 
As a member of the commission her name 
wil! be on all bonds issued by Milwaukee. 
The appointment is for three years. 

1e debt commission is also in charge of 
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1863 1924 


Upon the foundation of sixty 
years experience and growth is 


based the present organization of 


The First National 
Bank of Chicago 
and the First Trust 
and Savings Bank 


This experience has developed a 
highly specialized service in both 
banks, applicable to the needs 
of banks and bankers. 


Calls and correspondence are 
invited relative to the facilities 
afforded for the transaction of 
domestic and international finan- 
cial business of every conservative 


character. 


Combined Resources exceed 


$368,000,000.00 


JAMES B. FORGAN, Chairman 
Board of Directors of both banks 


FRANK O. WETMORE 
President 
First National Bank of Chicago 


MELVIN A. TRAYLOR 
President 
First Trust and Savings Bank 
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the city’s amortization fund, which now ex- 
ceeds $600,000. Others on the committee 


are I. D. Adler and William Gearhard. 
Miss Mueller is a former school teacher, 
a graduate of Wellesley College and a mem- 
ber of the College Women’s Club, the Busi- 
Club and the Women’s 


ness Women’s 
Advertising Club. 


J. VINCENT CORRIGAN IS ELECTED 
PRESIDENT OF LIBERTY 
TRUST CLUB 


J. Vincent Corrigan was elected president 
of the Liberty Central Trust Club of St. 
Louis, the announcement of the election 
being made at the fourth annual banquet 
of the company held April 22, at the 
Coronado Hotel, at which 200 members of 
the club were present, :including the officers 
of the bank. 

W. C. Connett, vice-president, acted as 
toastmaster, and called upon the retiring 
president, Harry Gnau, as well as Corrigan, 
for speeches. 

J. L. Johnston, president of the Liberty 
Central Trust Company, acted as teller of 
the election, and announced the following 
successful candidates: J. Vincent Corrigan, 
president; George Holmes, first vice- 
president; Miss Anna McGreevy, second 
vice-president; Emil Bode, treasurer; Miss 
Viola Brunner, secretary. Board of gov- 
ernors, Robert D. Kerr, Harold Tilton, 
George P. McAndrew and Harry C. 
Hartkopf. 


JOSEPH I. COOPER 


Joseph I. Cooper, cashier of the Illinois 
Merchants Trust Company, Chicago, died at 
his home in Flossmoor on May 1, after 
several weeks’ illness with pneumonia. His 
death is a shock to his friends, and a great 
loss to the bank which he served so faith- 
fully for forty-two years. 

Mr. Cooper was born in Polo, Illinois, on 
June 15, 1863. On March 20, 1882, when he 
was nineteen years old, he came to Chicago 
and entered the service of the Illinois Trust 
& Savings Bank as receiving teller. Later 
he became assistant cashier and finally 
cashier, and upon the consolidation of the 
Illinois Trust & Savings Bank with The 
Merchants Loan & Trust Company he was 
made cashier of the consolidated institution, 
which position he held until the time of his 
death. 

Through his long service in the bank and 
his intimate connection with the financial de- 
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velopment of Chicago, Mr. Cooper enjoyed 
a wide acquaintance and numbered. among 
his friends and close assoviates many of the 
leading business men of the city. 


ANALYSIS OF CONDITION OF 
OHIO BANKS 


Ohio’s supervised banks—750 in number— 
continue their onward march and trend 
toward higher goals. Between the calls of 
December 31, 1923, and March 31, 1924, these 
institutions made a gain of approximately 
$37,000,000 in resources and a gain of more 
than $32,000,000 in deposits. During this 
period they also reduced their obligations for 
borrowed money and rediscounts in the 
neighborhood of $7,000,000, while, at the 
same time, materially increasing their sur- 
plus accounts and reserves. 

This record is distinctly creditable to these 
Ohio banks, indicating an increase in 
strength of position, wider use of banking 
facilities by the people of the state, and a 
splendid expression of public confidence in 
such institutions. 

Resources and deposits registered their 
highest peaks under the call of March 31, 
1924, resources amounting to $1,760,593,168, 
as compared with $1,723,887,658 reported on 
December 31, 1923; and deposits $1,510,467,- 
090, as compared with $1,478,321,848, for the 
preceding call. Savings deposits totaled 
$728,692,339 on March 31, 1924, as com- 
pared with $710,962,927 on December 31, 
1923. Time deposits for these dates were 
$98,802,632 and $98,082,479 respectively, a 
gain of more than $700,000. 

The large extent to which the banks met 
demands for funds for farming, building 
and general business purposes is reflected 
in the loans and discounts reported, which 
totaled $1,109,873,743 on March 81, 1924, an 
increase of $14,553,272 since December 31, 
1923. 


FEDERAL TRUST COMPANY SHOWS 
GAIN IN DEPOSITS 


Kansas City’s newest bank, the Federal 
Trust Company, showed a gain of 48 per 
cent. in deposits beween the calls of Decem- 
ber 31 and March 31, which in view of the 
general decline of deposits for the city as a 
whole, amounting to $13,000,000 for the same 
ninety-day period, reflects very strongly the 
popularity of the new institution. This bank 
appears to have reached a fair earning basis 
in its first six months’ business. 
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The earlier editions of this book 
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The new edition contains digests 
of some 7000 decisions of the courts 
dealing with the law of banking and 
negotiable instruments, which have 
been published in The Banking Law 
Journal from 1889 down to the 
present time. 


It is larger than the second edition 
(which was published in 1919) by 
some 200 pages. 


In addition to the material in the 


second edition the new Third Edi- 


tion contains the important banking 
decisions which the courts have ren- 
dered during the past five years. 


The digests are grouped under 140 
main headings, arranged in alpha- 
betical order. This arrangement 
makes it possible to locate quickly 
the decisions on any question of 
banking law that is likely to arise. 


The book is bound in a brown 
flexible cover and printed on paper 
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Western States 


Comprising North Dakota, South Dakota, Nebraska, Kansas, Montana, 
Wyoming, Colorado, New Mexico and Oklahoma 


























CONVENTION DATES 
South Dakota—at Huron, June 17-18. 
Colorado—at Boulder, June 20-21. 
North Dakota—at Fargo, June 26-27. 
Montana—at Bozeman, July 17-19. 
New Mexico—at Albuquerque, September 
12-13. 


BANK PROGRAM AIDS NEEDS 
OF THE NORTHWEST 


The business outlook in the Northwest is 
considerably brighter than it was at the end 
of April, according to special correspondence 
to The Journal of Commerce. Definite 
progress has been noted in the program to 
reopen closed banks and to encourage 
farmers to turn from wheat raisng to dairy- 
ing and diversified farming in order that 
agriculture may be more profitable. 

The Agricultural Credit Corporation, 
formed at the suggestion of President 
Coolidge and backed financially by bankers 
and business men of New York, Cleveland, 
Detroit, Chicago and the Twin Cities, has 
made definite accomplishments during the 
It has financed the reopening 
of several banks in key positions, and is now 
using its resources to promote dairying and 


last month. 


stock raising. 

The most important step taken by this 
credit agency is the financial assistance and 
backing given to the newly formed North- 
western Mutual Dairy Loan Association. 
Bankers, cattle raisers and dairymen of 


North Dakota co-operated with C. T. 


Jaffray, president of the Soo Line and chair- 

man of the Agricultural Credit Corporation 

in the formation of the new association. 
The authorized capital stock is $3,000,000. 


Credit to the extent of $100,000 was ex- 
tended by the Agricultural Credit Cor- 
poration. The association is organized on 
the building and loan plan, and funds will 
be lent to wheat farmers who wish to turn 
from wheat raising to dairying. The se- 
curity is a lien on the cattle. The borrower 
repays the loan by making monthly payments 
at the rate of $1 per hundred dollars bor- 
rowed. 


Bankers of the Twin Cities are of the 
opinion that the Northwestern Mutual Dairy 
Ioan Association will be of value in helping 
farmers to enter the more profitable line« in 
agriculture. 

Action has been taken to deal with other 
phases of the Northwest’s difficulties. In 
North Dakota the Guaranty Fund Commis- 
sion has made an analysis of the banking 
situation and has notified the stockholders of 
more than seventy banks of the conditions 
on which these banks may be reopened. The 
regulations in some cases necessarily have 
been so stringent as to preclude the pos- 
sibilities of reopening. 

Proposals are being made in South Dakota 
for the revision of the state law guarantee- 
ing bank deposits. A special session of the 
Legislature has been urged in some quarters 
for the purpose of giving the state a more 
satisfactory form of bank law. Critics of the 
present guaranty law assert the statute en- 
couraged poorly managed banks. 

The railroads find that the adverse pub- 
licity the Northwest received has not been 
to their advantage, and they are anxious to 
have the more favorable aspects of the busi- 
ness outlook brought to the attention of the 
people. The Great Northern Railway hopes 
to do this by taking a group of twenty 
representative Eastern newspaper men on a 
tour of the system in June. The party will 
leave Chicago on June 1 and will spend nine 
days in the Northwest, traveling to Seattle. 

Prospects for trade in southern Minnesota 
and eastern South Dakota are good, accord- 
ing to reports of business men of Minne- 
apolis and St. Paul who are out this week 
on their annual trade excursions. For 
twenty years Minneapolis and St. Paul have 
sent special trains with business men into 
the tributary trade territory. 


T. RECTOR MADE DIRECTOR OF 
OMAHA NATIONAL 


E. T. Rector of Omaha, president of the 
Fairmont Creamery Company, has_ been 
elected a director of the Omaha National 
Bank of Omaha, Nebr. Mr. Rector will 
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The Largest Bank in Hawaii 
_THE BANI¢ OF HAWAII.Ltp.} 


HONOLULU, HAWAII © 
Cable Address: “Bankoh” 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits $2,653,894.91 
Total Resources 24,774,697.72 
Cc. H. Cooke, President E. D. Tenney, Vice- Pres. 
E. F. Bishop, Vice-Pres. Roxor Damon, Vice- Pres. 
G. G. Fuller, Vice Pres. Frank Crawford, Vice-P. 
R. McCorriston, Vice-Pres. & Cashier 

Branch Banks:—Lihue and Kapaa, Island of 
Kauai; jae Waialua, and Pearl Harbor. 
Island of Oahu ; Hilo, Kau, Kona, Kohala, Island 
of Hawaii. 

Prompt handling of collections through close con- 
nections on each of the Islands in the Territory. 














also be elected a director of the Omaha 
Trust Company. 

Mr. Rector has been president of the 
Fairmont Creamery Company for the last 
three years. Prior to that time he was vice- 
president of the company for twenty-two 
years. In 1922-1923 he was president of the 
American Association of Butter Manufac- 
turers. The Fairmont Creamery Company 
is one of the largest butter manufacturers in 
the United States. 


ANNUAL CONVENTION OF THE 
NORTH DAKOTA BANKERS 
ASSOCIATION 


Many prominent men will be at Fargo to 
address the annual convention of the North 
Dakota Bankers Association which will be 
held June 26 and 27, according to an out- 
line of the program announced by W. C. 
Macfadden of Fargo, secretary of the asso- 
ciation. “ 

Ilya Tolstoy, son of Count Leo Tolstoy, 
noted Russian leader, will be the principal 
speaker of the session, and will probably 
address a public gathering in the auditorium 
on the evening of June 27. 

Dr. John Lee Coulter, president of the 
North Dakota Agricultural College; Robert 
E. Waite, secretary of the Arkansas Bank- 
ers Association, Little Rock, Ark.; Walter 
Lickenstien, of the First National Bank of 
Chicago; S. L. Cork, supervisor of the Royal 
Bank of Canada and Attorney A. G. Divet 


of Fargo will be other speakers on the 
program. 

During the convention an open discussion 
of banking subjects of importance at the 
present time, will be held. 

Elaborate plans for the entertainment of 
the visiting bankers and their wives are also 
being made. A feature will be a golf 
tournament played on the links of the Fargo 
Country Club for the bankers’ association 
cup. In the afternoon an entertainment will 
be held for the ladies, at the club. 

On one of the two evenings an outdoor 
picnic will be held in one of the parks. A 
chorus of thirty voices will sing, and the 
North Dakota Bankers Association band 
will play. The band is made up entirely of 
bank employees. 


NORTH DAKOTA BANK IS AIDING 
FARMERS IN PRACTICAL WAY 


Practical help to the farmers of its com- 
munity is being extended by the Farmers 
and Merchants State Bank of Granville, 
North Dakota. This bank recently pur- 
chased twenty pure-bred sires which were 
distributed among farmers whose notes were 
taken on a year’s time at 8 per cent. M. J. 
Gorder, cashier of the bank, says of the im- 
mediate results of the project: 

“Every farmer was well satisfied with the 
sire he purchased and we figure that it 
was the best move we ever made to help 
them. All the animals purchased were high 
grade registered stock. They range in age 
from six months to eighteen months. We 
are making a list of all the farmers in our 
territory so as to get the exact number of 
cows and hogs on farms, and also the acre- 
age of corn, alfalfa, and sweet clover. We 
are working on a milk chart for the farmers 
and intend to buy the scales so that they 
will weigh their milk and have it tested. 
By doing this they will find out which are 
their poor cows and which are the good 
ones. We believe that a large percentage 
of the cows in this district are nothing but 
boarders.” 

Mr. Gorder reports that the local cream 
station recently bought $4500 worth of 
cream in one month, so that it is evident 
that the seed sown by the Farmers and 
Merchants State Bank, in its movement for 
better dairy herds, will fall upon fertile 
ground. 
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Pacific States 


Comprising Washington, Oregon, California, Idaho, Utah, Nevada, 
Arizona and Alaska 























ECONOMIC CONDITIONS IN THE 
PACIFIC STATES 


By Rosert J. Sevirz 


RINCIPALLY because of special fac- 

tors operative only in California, busi- 
ness generally in the Pacific section, taken 
as a whole, has shown a slight recession as 
compared with the late winter and early 
spring months. This is due to the fact 
that California transacts a large propor- 
tion of the total business done in the Pacific 
region, and any factors affecting her busi- 
ness are necessarily reflected in the statistics 
of the entire region. 

The winter and spring seasons in California 
have been unusually dry. The future of all 
field crops is uncertain, and those not under 
irrigation are practically sure to suffer 
severe curtailment. Orchard crops will not 
suffer in the.same ratio as the field crops, 
but probably will not be as extensive as in 
past years. Measures are already being 
taken to save the mountain water supply for 
summer use. Snow fall in the ranges was 
way below normal, and late summer irriga- 
tion is problematical. The power companies 
operating plants in the mountains have al- 
ready begun to use oil for fuel to turn their 
dynamos wherever possible, to save the 
water supply for later use in irrigation. 

Conditions in the livestock industry in 
Cailfornia have been further complicated by 
a spread of the hoof and mouth disease to 
many scattered counties. Although many 
thousands of valuable cattle, sheep and hogs 
have been killed as a means of stamping out 
the epidemic, and every precaution was taken 
by Federal and state officials to guard 
against any spread of the disease from the 
few ranches where it showed originally, it 
seems to have some way gained headway 
and broken out at isolated spots in some 
of the larger livestock growing and dairying 
counties of Central and Southern California, 
and has shown at the stockyards both in 
San Francisco and Los Angeles. However, 
Federal authorities, now in complete control 
of the situation, feel that it will be stamped 
out | » the end of the summer, if handlers of 





livestock and dairy products will be cau- 
tious. 

During the latter part of April, livestock 
growers whose animals had been slaughtered, 
received checks from the Federal Govern- 
ment for 50 per cent. of the appraised value 
of their stock. The appraisal was made by 
Federal and state authorities jointly. The 
California Bankers Association members 
pledged a loan of $2,000,000 to be admin- 
istered by the state to facilitate the payment 
promptly by the state to growers to cover 
the remaining 50 per cent. of the appraised 
value. This loan will run until the legisla- 
tive bodies of the state can pass the neces- 
sary measures to appropriate the needed 
money from state funds. The first tender of 
money by the bankers was in amount $600,- 
000 and was made late in April. Checks 
were accordingly mailed to the first of the 
growers during the first week in May. In 
most cases the appraised value was ap- 
proximately the market value of the animals 
slaughtered, and not counting time lost, of 
course, growers generally are not suffering 
heavy financial losses. However, to take an 
extreme case, the owners of one world’s 
champion animal which was slaughtered re- 
ceived $750, whereas they had been offered 
$50,000 for the animal a few months before. 

The effect of the quarantine regulations 
imposed in the hoof and mouth disease epi- 
demic in California has been felt all over 
the Pacific and Rocky Mountain region, and 
in some instances can be seen to be reflected 
in measures passed by some of the far east- 
ern states barring California produce, par- 
ticularly livestock and livestock products, 
from their confines. Several of California’s 
neighboring states, which draw heavily from 
its products, have placed a complete em- 
bargo on the movement into their confines 
of produce originating in California. The 
ban of course takes in livestock and dairy 
products, meats, hides, etc., but as well, 
notably in Oregon, Idaho, Nevada, and 
Washington, includes fresh fruits and vege- 
tables. Already these restrictions have 
caused some losses to shippers of spring 
lambs and baby chicks, who depend on an 
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outside market. While fruit shipments at 
this season are not heavy, some growers, par- 
ticularly those of early vegetables, are 
already also beginning to feel the sting of 
the ban. Some Federal authorities have 
held that this sort of ban on farm produce is 
unnecessary, as the disease can hardly be 
carried by most sorts of fruits and vegeta- 
bles. Inasmuch as a large portion of Cali- 
fornia’s income is derived directly from these 
selfsame products, some heavy economic 
losses will ensue if the interstate bans are 
maintained through the approaching harvest 
season. 

An interesting article appeared in the 
April issue of the Monthly Review of the 
Mercantile Trust Company of California. 
The article was accompanied by tables pre- 
pared by them from latest figures of the De- 
partment of Agriculture, and shows that in 
spite of a general decline in the value of all 
livestock in the United States from $5,179,- 
006,000 on January 1, 1923 to $4,913,431,000 
on January 1, 1924, a decrease of 5.1 per 
cent., the value of sheep on the ranges and 
farms of the country increased 8.1 per cent., 
and the total number of sheep increased 3 
per cent. over the same period. These figures 
have a striking significance to this section of 
the country when it is found that 60 per 
cent. of the total of sheep in the United 
States are on the Pacific Slope, including in 
this category the states of Wyoming, Colo- 
rado, Montana and New Mexico. Range 
conditions for sheep raisers have been ex- 
cellent throughout the winter, and the year’s 
shear of wool, now in progress, is reported 
as being of the highest quality. Prices off- 
ered growers varied in March from 35 to 47 
cents a pound, this price ranging from 5 to 
8 cents a pound lower than in March 1923. 
The volume of sales up to April 15 is likewise 
reported slightly below the level of a 
year ago. 

With the exception of the factors set in 
motion by the hoof and mouth epidemic, 
business in general all over this region con- 
tinues consistently good. Weather condi- 
tions have been favorable to the farmer in 
all sections outside California, and in that 
state late spring rains improved growing 
crops. <A late frost in the deciduous fruit 
raising section of California is reported to 
have damaged the clingstone peach crop, 
used mainly for canning, approximately 30 
per cent. of the state’s total. Apricots, cher- 


ries, pears and plums were as well slight!) 
damaged by the unseasonably low tempera- 
tures. 

Lumber operations in the Northwest fol- 
lowing the curtailment noticeable in January 
and February are again going forward, al- 
though some of the smaller producers have 
cut down their production in the face of a 
general decline in prices. Shipments for 
March were approximately equal to those 
of February, and about 6 per cent. smaller 
than a year ago. This has been due to a 
relatively inactive demand from domestic 
markets, which is reported to have picked 
up somewhat in April. 

Building operations as reported from 
twenty cities of the region showed a slight 
curtailment in March, as compared with 
March 1923, for the first month since July 
1921, the total of permits being 2.1 per cent. 
less than a year ago. The number of per- 
mits, however, was slightly greater, and if 
adjustment is made for the slight lessening 
in the price of building materials over the 
past year, the total amount involved will no 
doubt be seen to have shown a slight in- 
crease. The cities where noticeable increases 
are shown are in the Pacific Northwest, indi- 
cating that that section’s business activity 
is perhaps greater than that shown in other 
portions of the Pacific Slope region. 

As an indication of the banking strength 
and business prosperity -of the entire 
Twelfth Federal Reserve District, it is in- 
teresting to note figures made public by the 
Federal Reserve Agent at San Francisco 
showing that total discounts at the Federal 
Reserve Bank on April 16 were $35,738,000, 
the lowest figure since November 1917, and 
total earning assets were $77,586,000, the 
lowest since July 1918. Interest rates con- 
tinue uniformly easy, and credit for worthy 
projects is abundant. 

A survey of financial conditions in the 
Twelfth District for the year ending Decem- 
ber 31, 1923, and made public by the Federal 
Reserve Agent under date of April 21, shows 
that 88 per cent. of the district is charac- 
terized as being in “good” areas, and only 
2.1 per cent. falls in areas characterized as 
those laboring under “poor” conditions. ‘The 
survey is compared with a similar one com- 
piled for the previous year, and shows that 
the district in 1922 and 1923 changed little 
as far as conditions financially go, with a 
slight recovery, perhaps, in isolated dis- 
tricts characterized as “poor” a year ago. 
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CONVENTION DATES 


California—at Yosemite Valley, June 4-7. 
Washington—at Olympia, June 10-12. 
Oregon—at Seaside, June 13-14. 

Utah—at Ogden, June 13-14. 

Idaho—at Boise, June 16-17. 

Arizona—-at Prescott, October 24-25. 


BANK OF ITALY CONTINUES 
TO EXPAND 


According to the San Francisco Chronicle 
of May 4, the Bank of Italy, with head- 
quarters in that city, on May 5 took over 
three more valley banks. They were the 
Hanford National Bank, Hanford, Cal.; the 
People’s Savings Bank of Hanford, and the 
First National Bank of Shafter, Cal.—all 
of which, it was said, are old and well 
established banking institutions of the San 
Joaquin Valley region. On the same day 
the Bank of Italy opened a new branch in 
San Francisco, to be known as the Jones- 
Geary branch. In regard to the acquisition 
of the banks the Chronicle said: 

“Merging of the three valley banks with 
the Bank of Italy will add more than $650,- 
000 in combined resources to the institution, 
making the total resources of the bank $315,- 
000,000. It also will increase the total of its 
banking offices in California to eighty-four 
branches, operating in fifty-nine cities.” 

The Chronicle also quoted Frederick R. 
Kerman, a vice-president of the Bank of 
Italy, as saying: 

“We are now but $10,000,000 behind the 
sixth bank in standing in the nation, and aim 
to pass that before the middle of the sum- 
mer. There are but two banks outside of 
New York that have greater rescources than 
ours.” 

The Chronicle further stated that simul- 
taneously with the announcement of the con- 
version of the interior banks, plans were 
made known for the erection of a large 
office building of six or seven stories, with 
a ground floor space of about 75 to 200 
fect, in Hanford. Negotiations for the pur- 
chase of a site were then under way, it was 


Said, 


SEATTLE BANKS MERGE 


a joint meeting of the stockholders of 
Dexter Horton National Bank and the 
ard National Bank, Seattle, held on 
9, the proposed merger of the latter 
ution with the Dexter Horton National 
was ratified. The total resources of 
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the enlarged bank, it is said, will be in excess 
- f $40,000,000, making it one of the largest 
banks on the Pacific Coast north of San 
Francisco. According to a statement issued 
by W. H. Parsons, president of the Dexter 
Horton National Bank, Charles H. Howell, 
now president of the Seaboard National 
Bank, will become a vice-president of the 
enlarged bank, and manager of the Dexter 
Horton Seaboard branch (the former Sea- 
board National Bank) at Pike street and 
Westlake avenue; Frank E. Burns, long 
associated with Mr. Howell as vice-president, 
will also become a vice-president of the en- 
larged bank, while Lester McCash, at 
present the cashier of the Seaboard National 
Bank, will be made assistant manager of 
the Seaboard branch under Mr. Howell. 

John .P. Duke, for the past three years 
supervisor of banking for the state of Wash- 
ington, recently resigned his office to become 
a vice-president of the Dexter Horton 
National Bank. Mr. Duke, who has had 
many years of practical banking experience 
in the Pacific Northwest, was connected at 
one time with the Union Trust Company of 
Spokane, and prior to his appointment as 
state supervisor of banking served as vice- 
president of the State Bank of Palouse, 
Wash. In his new position Mr. Duke will 
be in charge of the state-wide activities of 
the Dexter Horton National Bank, par- 
ticularly the scores of banks which are cor- 
respondents of the institution in the State 
of Washington and the Pacific Northwest. 
In announcing Mr. Duke's election as a vice- 
president, Joseph A. Swalwell, president of 
the Dexter Horton National Bank, was 
quoted in the Seattle Post-Intelligencer of 
May 6 as saying: 

“We are particularly gratified to bring 
into the bank a man so well known among 
Northwest banks and so closely in touch 
with conditions throughout the state. Having 
first-hand knowledge of banking and _ busi- 
ness conditions by reason of his long ex- 
perience as a banker and his administration 
of the State Banking Department, Mr. Duke 
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will prove a valuable addition to our offici:| 
staff and lend great assistance in further 
extending the bank’s business activities.” 

Charles Minshull, at present assistant 
supervisor of banking, has been appointe:| 
by Governor Hart to succeed Mr. Duke as 
supervisor. 


LABOR BANK IN PORTLAND 


The Brotherhood Co-operative National 
Bank of Portland, recently incorporated 
with a capital of $200,000, will begin opera- 
tions about the end of August, according to 
announcement made here by officials of the 
bank. Application for a national charter 
has been approved by the Comptroller of 
the Currency at Washington, and more than 
half of the 2000 shares of stock in the con- 
cern has already been subscribed. W. R. 
Croyle, vice-president of the Brotherhood 
Co-operative National Bank of Spokane, and 
vice-president of the local Brotherhood In- 
vestment Company will remain in charge of 
the Portland office of this bank until the 
new bank is opened. 

The local committee consists of J. N. 
Smith, veteran engineer of the Union Pacific 
lines; J. B. Rhodes, general chairman of 
the Order of Railway Telegraphers; T. J. 
Clow, for many years a passenger conductor 
on the Southern Pacific lines; F. N. Wells. 
general chairman of the Brotherhood of 
Railway Clerks, and R. L. Walter, repre- 
sentative of the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Firemen and Enginemen. 

The policy of the brotherhood banks of 
buying supplies and equipment in cities 
where they operate will be followed in Port- 
land. The bank staff will be local people. 

Henry E. Cass, formerly with the brother- 
hood bank at Cleveland, has charge of the 
organization’s interests on the Pacific Coast. 
Mr. Cass is also president of the Pacific 
Brotherhood Investment Company, which 
will be operated in connection with these 
banks. 
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Dominion of Canada 


Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Quebec, Ontario, Manitoba, Saskatche- 
wan, Alberta, British Columbia, Newfoundland, Prince Edward 
Island and Yukon 





























ECONOMIC CONDITIONS IN CANADA 
By J. W. Tyson 


ARIFF changes contained in the fed- 

eral budget and the British labor govern- 
ment proposals to abolish the preferential 
McKenna duties, have been disturbing 
elements in a business situation which has 
heen showing improvement and progress so 
far as important fundamentals are con- 
cerned. These indications include an in- 
crease of 9.3 per cent. in car loadings to 
date this year, an increase of 29.4 per cent. 
in building permits issued during the first 
three months, an increase of 5.6 per cent. in 
hank clearings for four months, an increase 
of 19.6 per cent. in the year’s crop move- 
ment to’ date, an improvement of 15.7 per 
cent. in the balance of trade for the last 
year, and an increase of about 5 per cent. 
in gross railway earnings. Savings deposits 
in chartered banks show a decline of 2.1 
per cent. and current loans of 5.1 per cent. 
However, credits to current business have 
probably shown considerable expansion when 
the failure of the Home Bank and the ad- 
justments of losses of some other banks are 
taken into consideration, while another fac- 
tor in the same connection has been a change 
in the bank statement to include a new 
item of about $15,000,000 of non-current 
loans. The decline in savings deposits has 
undoubtedly been more than counterbalanced 
by deposits in provincial and federal gov- 
ernments. 

The Canadian Government’s fiscal pro- 
gram includes tariff reduction on farm im- 
plements and other machinery of production 
suployed in fundamental industries; also 
(justments in the sales tax looking to a 

luction in the cost of living. The changes 

ve been dictated to a large extent by 
ie Progressive Party, representing agricul- 
tural opinion particularly i> Western Can- 

1. The government is meeting a demand 

a reduction in the protective tariff on 
part of the farmers, and for cheaper 
ng on the part of the working classes. 

‘© soundness of such a policy will depend 





on whether it will work to improve general 
conditions to an extent which will offset 
the additional handicaps which have been 
placed on the farm implement and certain 
other manufacturing industries. 

The first disturbance caused by the an- 
nounced tariff changes is passing as ad- 
justments are being made and concessions 
are being extended in the way of drawbacks 
on the exported raw materials of those in- 
dustries facing a lower margin of protection. 
Altogether it is a question as to whether 
the changes which have been made will 
actually do serious harm, but the proposals 
indicate a move that may be extended 
further should it meet with popular ap- 
proval. This disturbance of confidence in 
industry cannot but be regarded with ap- 
prehension in a period of adjustment. 

The budget is also regarded with disap- 
pointment in certain industries which had 
hoped for additional protection under the 
extraordinary circumstances prevailing. 
These include the woolen manufacturers, who 
are losing business owing to increased im- 
portations of British goods, and certain 
other industries competing with European 
products upon which the actual protection 
of the present tariff is cut to a fraction 
because of valuation for duty purposes on 
the basis of depreciated currencies. 

Should the British labor government carry 
out the Snowden proposals to abolish the 
McKenna duties, the Imperiol preference 
under which Canada has built up an im- 
portant export trade in automobiles will 
disappear. Certain other industries which 
have been benefitting by this preference will 
be in a similar position. For the most part, 
this has to do with American manufacturers 
who establish branches in Canada to take 
advantage of this preference as compared 
with exports from the United States. Ex- 
ports from the United States and Canada 
would be on the same basis, under the 
change proposed, and it is a question as to 
whether exports from factories in this coun- 
try will be continued. Of course, if all import 
duties are abolished by Great Britain, then 
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the Canadian plants may also be employed, 
as well as the American. 

Should the McKenna duties be abolished 
and Imperial preference disappear, Canada 
and Australia may be drawn into closer 
trade relations with benefits for Canadian 
manufacturers. Canadian exports to Aus- 
tralia would undoubtedly increase very 
rapidly under a preferential arrangement. 
Business in automobiles, newsprint and other 
products would probably soon reach propor- 
tions which would more than take care of 
any decline in exports to Great Britain. 

The current business situation throughout 
the country continues to show improvement. 
Canada has been slow to recover and has 
not enjoyed the degree of prosperity with 
which the United States has been favored. 
Now, however, while a decline is under way 
in the United States, Canadian conditions 
show an improvement which it is felt will 
continue, with fundamenal conditions sound. 
Confidence is felt, too, that an adjustment 
is being smoothly made in the United States, 
and that as there has been no serious over- 
production there will be no marked depres- 
sion. It is felt that Canada should be in a 
position to benefit by the gradual improve- 
ment in European conditions, without being 
affected by the adjustment in the United 
States. 

Backward spring weather has delayed 
agricultural operations to some extent, but 
seeding has been accomplished under gen- 
erally satisfactory conditions. There will 
probably be some increase in the acreage 
of wheat in Western provinces with the 
exception of Alberta, but increases are re- 
ported in the acreage of flax as well as corn 
and other ensilage crops. This indicates a 
satisfactory change in conditions. Wheat 
farmers are being replaced by, or being 
transformed into, mixed farmers. There is 
increasing interest in the raising of live 
stock; breeding is being studied much more 
widely, and the outlook for marketing cattle, 
sheep and hogs is more encouraging. And 
not only are the farmers showing a disposi- 
tion to improve methods and meet market 
conditions, but they are doing so without 
going into debt unduly. Banks report that 
demands for funds this spring are moderate 
and that the farmers are not showing that 
disposition to gamble on high production 
which has been a failing in the past. With 
diversified crops, and an all-year-round in- 
come against capital investment, the days of 
the wheat gamble are passing. 

A return to the gold basis for Canadian 


currency is being urged by the Royal Baik 
of Canada. It is pointed out that the United 
States until recently was the only country on 
a gold basis: “Sweden, a country with a 
higher price level than Canada and a gold 
reserve little superior, is reported to have 
resumed gold payments. If Canada now 
took this action she would be the first coun- 
try actively engaged in the war from start 
to finish, to do so. Her credit standing 
would be enhanced all over the world. Cap- 
ital, ever apprehensive of the risks of ex- 
change fluctuaions, and rendered thoroughly 
nervous by the vagaries of European monies, 
would see in this country a safe haven for 
investment. This is one of the steps open 
to us at the present time which would tend 
decidedly to advance us on our way to 
progress and development.” 


& 


CONVENTION DATE 


New York Bankers Association—at Mount 
Royal Hotel, Montreal, June 23-25. 


NEW PRESIDENT OF CANADIAN 
BANK OF COMMERCE 


Succeeding the late Sir Edmund Walker, 
Sir John Aird has been made president of 
the Canadian Bank of Commerce, while Sir 
Joseph Flavelle has been appointed to the 
newly-created position of chairman of the 
board with general supervision of matters 
of policy. 

“In the appointment of Sir Joseph 
Flavelle as chairman of the board,” observes 
The Financial Post, “a new departure in 
Canadian banking has been taken, which 
recognizes the importance of having matters 
of policy and public relations handled apart 
from questions of management; it promises 
well for the future of the institution.” The 
Post continues: 

“In recent years there has been a growing 
recognition of the importance, under demo- 
cratic government, of not only serving the 
public, but of making the public apprecia- 
tive of that service. There is now that hard- 
headed, efficient banker, Sir John Aird 
than whom there is no man in Canada with 
greater experience, more thorough technical 
knowledge and an extraordinary and ex- 
emplary devotion to and love for this work 
—in the chief executive position, while pre 
siding over the deliberations of the board 
of directors and giving them the benefits of 
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Are You Interested in Canadian Trade? 


If so, this bank can be of service to you. With Branches 
and direct connections in all important centres through- 
out the Dominion and a Foreign Department maintained 
exclusively for their needs, Importers and Exporters can 
rely upon an unexcelled service. 


For‘further particulars write 
Foreign Department 
Standard Bank of Canada 


TORONTO 





Capital Paid Up 
Reserve - - - 
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$4,000,000. 00 
2,750,000. 00 
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his wide experience on questions of policy 
Sir Joseph Flavelle will provide that broader 
vision so necessary in the consideration of 
the interests of the public, of depositors and 
of borrowers, if the bank is to continue to 
make the best showing for its shareholders.” 


WEYBURN SECURITY BANK 
Net profits of the Weyburn Security 
Bank of $40,270 for the year 1923 compare 
with $48,427 in 1922 and $46,628 for 1921. 
A reduction in the dividend rate from 7 to 
5 per cent. for the second half of the year 
reduced the amount required for distribution 
from $36,719 to $31,474. Taxes on circula- 
tion took $6656, and $4001 was written off 
fixtures, leaving a balance of $15,108, as com- 
pared with $16,979 brought forward. Fol- 
lowing are comparative figures: 
1923 1922 1921 
Balance forward ...............-. $16,979 $16,144 $14,306 
Net profits seseesee. 40,270 48,427 46,628 


$57,249 $64,571 $60,934 


Dividends .......................--.----$31,474 $36,719 $36,719 
Bank Qxtwures ............0...... 4,001 3,240 3,782 
Tax on circulation . ... 6,666 7,633 4,289 
Balance pinpaessnbagiuisages 15,108 16,979 16,144 

$57,249 $64,571 $60,934 
Kernings on capital ....... 7.9 9.3 8.9 


ihe balance sheet shows an increase of 
“49,000 in current loans and a new item of 
$135,000 for non-current loans under the 
amended bank act. Bank balances in Canada 
iid abroad were considerably decreased. 
>:\ings deposits showed an increase of over 
‘°,000, but demand deposits were down by 

ut $270,000. 


%. 


BANK DEBITS AND CLEARINGS 


The total recorded bank debits to in- 
dividual accounts at the clearing house cen- 
ters of Canada, in other words, the aggre- 
gate amounts of the checks charged against 
deposit accounts in these places, were $1,- 
965,982,072 in March, 1924, a substantially 
lower figure than the February bank debits 
of $2,179,587,756, or the January bank 
debits of $2,171,653,377. Bank clearings for 
March showed a similar tendency, aggregat- 
ing $1,174,278,616, as against $1,274,132,415 
in February, and $1,387,398,716 in January. 

The decline in bank debits, though 
marked, was by no means universal. Of the 
five economic areas into which Canada is 
naturally divided the Maritime provinces 
and the Pacific provinces showed increases 
as compared with February of 3.8 per cent. 
and 5.2 per cent. respectively, due in the 
former case to greater business activity at 
Halifax and Moncton, and in the latter to 
an increase of nearly $7,000,000 in the bank 
debits at Vancouver. 

On the other hand, bank debits in Quebec, 
Ontario and the prairie provinces showed 
marked declines,, which are more than ac- 
counted for by decreases in bank debits at 
the three great centers of business activity- 
Montreal, Toronto, and Winnipeg. How 
far these decreases were due to a fall in the 
volume of business done in the stock markets 
is a debatable point but undoubtedly this 
was a contributing factor, the shares sold on 
the Montreal Stock Exchange, for example, 
declining from 294,207 in February to 223,- 
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PHZ BUSNZSS 
LAW JOURNAL 


HE Business Law Journal 

publishes and explains each 
month the current court de- 
cisions involving commercial 
transactions. 


These decisions are of interest 
and importance to every busi- 
ness man. The best way to find 
out whether the Journal will be 
useful to you is to examine it. 


This you can do without obli- 
gating yourself in any way. 


Send in an approval subscrip- 
tion on the blank below. After 
you have received and exam- 
ined the first issue remit $8 for 
one year or notify us to cancel 
your order. 


The Business Law Journal, 
71 Murray St., New York City. 


You may enter my subscription to 
The Business Law Journal for one 
year, beginning with the current 
issue, subject to my approval. 


After I receive the current issue, | 
will either remit $8 for one year or 
notify you to cancel the order, in 
which event I am to be obligated 
in no way. 
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219 in March. Among the smaller cities, 
Quebec showed an increase from $36,141,889 
in February to $40,343,969 in March. Ot- 
tawa from $115,719,757 to $124,107,779, and 
Regina from $18,900,546 to $21,449,002. 


CANADIAN INDEX NUMBER 


The index number of wholesale prices in 
Canada during the month, compiled by the 
Canadian Bank of Commerce, registers a 
decline in the case of both exports and im- 
ports, the former falling from 150.30 to 
145.82, and the latter from 166.04 to 163.87. 
The number for imports and exports com- 
bined has fallen from 158.17 to 154.84. The 
chief declines have taken place in oats, 
bacon, butter, cheese, flour, hides, wood 
pulp and silver among the exports, and in 
sugar, iron, steel, tin, anthracite coal and 
coke among the imports. Wheat, raw cot- 
ton, rubber and binder twine have risen in 
price. 

Apparently the slight improvement in 
prices which has characterized the early 
months of the year is giving way to the 
general movement toward a lower level. 


BANK OF MONTREAL REPORT 


The half yearly report issued by the Bank 
of Montreal reveals a number of notable 
changes in finances of the bank. The real 
feature of the report is the heavy growth 
reflected in savings deposits, the institution 
having apparently profited from the prevail- 
ing uncertainty in the Canadian banking 
field. ‘These are up from $413,363,158 to 
$467,749,594, an increase of over $54,000,000. 
Total assets have increased from $655,608,- 
249 to $679,934,064, or $24,000,000. ‘Total 
liquid assets amount to $394,814,161, or 64.48 
per cent. of liabilities to the public, show- 
ing an increase of $33,000,000 over last year. 

There was a marked increase in the bank’s 
holdings of Dominion and Provincial Gov- 
ernment securities, which are up from $44,- 
472,182 to $73,173,009; railway and other 
bonds, debentures and stocks are up from 
$3,006,517 to $9,487,687, while Canadian 
municipal and British foreign and colonial 
public utilities are up $11,000,000, to a total 
of $45,912,961 against $35,192,972 a year ago. 

The position of current loans and dis- 
counts is reflective of the general situation 
with regard to industry and business in the 
Dominion today, and shows a decrease of 
around $15,000,000. 
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Special Travel Movements of 1924 


, \HE present summer promises to 


set a high-water mark for the num- 
ber of American travelers to Eu- 
rope, surpassing even that of the pre- 
war days of low priced pleasure travel. 

In addition to the summer tide of 
tourists, which has steadily increased 
since the close of. hostilities, 1924 will 
witness an unprecedented number of 
special travel movements from this side 
of the Atlantic. No less than thirteen 
large ocean liners have either been 
especially chartered, or the greater part 
of their cabin accommodations reserved 
to provide for these movements. They 
will sail from various American ports on 
dates arranged to fit in with the plans 
of the various organizations who are to 
hold conventions in Europe. Practically 
all of the delegates have made prepara- 
tions for more or less extended pleasure 
travel abroad and consequently it has 
been necessary to reserve transportation 
facilities and hotel accommodations to 
meet their requirements in almost every 
section of the Old World. 

Perhaps the largest of these special 
travel movements occurs in consequence 
of the meetings of the American and 
Canadian Bar Associations in London 
during the month of July. Fifteen hun- 
dred prominent lawyers, many with 
their families, are to attend this con- 
vention and practically the entire cabin 
accommodation of three great Cunard 
liners has been reserved for the occa- 
sion. §S. S. “Berengaria” will sail on 
July 12,8. S. “Aquitania” on July 9 for 
Southampton, and S. S. “Laconia” on 
July 12 for Liverpool. 

For the members of the Canadian Bar 
Association a special sailing of the S. S. 
“Montlaurier” of the Canadian Pacific 
Line has been arranged. This ship will 
leave Montreal on July 8 with a party 
ot 350. 

\ccording to officials of Thos. Cook 
& Son’s New York office, which has se- 
cured hotel accommodations in London 
for these delegates a great number of 





them have planned to travel on the Con- 
tinent at the close of the convention. 

The meeting of the Advertising Clubs 
of the World, to be held in London dur- 
ing the month of July, will draw a 
thousand or more delegates from the 
United States. The greater number of 
these will cross on the specially char- 
tered S. S. “Republic” of the United 
States Line, and return by the S. S. 
“Lancastria.” 

The World’s Ninth Sunday School 
Convention is scheduled to take place in 
Glasgow in the middle of June. Two 
special sailings: the S. S. “Cameronia”’ 
from New York on June 7 and the S. S. 
‘“Marloch” from Montreal on the same 
date will take in the neighborhood of 
1000 delegates to Glasgow. In connec 
tion with this convention a special cruise 
tour to the Mediterranean countries and 
the Holy Land, sailed from New York 
on April 10 by the S. S. “Braga.” This 
party of forty delegates will continue 
back across Europe arriving at Glasgow 
in time for the opening of the meetings. 

One of the most interesting events of 
the summer is the First World Power 
Conference, to be held at the Palace of 
Engineering at the British Empire Ex- 
hibition beginning June 30. This will 
be attended by two or three hundred 
representatives of the leading Engineer- 
ing Societies of this country who will 
cross on the S. S. “Scythia” on June 19. 
After the meeting at London a number 
of these delegates will join a special 
series of tours to the great power plants 
of Great Britain and the Continent, or 
ganized by the engineering societies of 
the various countries visited. 

Two other travel movements which 
have excited great interest in Canada 
are the special tour of the Canadian 
Weekly Editors, sailing from Montreal 
on June 11 by the S. S. “Melita,” and 
the Canadian Catholic Pilgrimage, sail- 
ing from Montreal by the same steamer 
on July 9. 

These two parties will account for 
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300 more tourists from this side of the 
Atlantic. 

The Annual Summer Cruise to the 
Mediterranean, organized for the vaca- 
tion months by Thos. Cook & Son will 
sail from New York on July 3 by the 
specially chartered S. S. “Tuscania” of 


the Cunard-Anchor Lines. Five hundred 
Americans from all sections of the coun 
try have been booked for this trip 
which will make the complete circuit of 
the Mediterranean, including the Holy 
Land and Egypt, returning to New 
York on September 2. 


ay 


Bankers’ Views on Business Outlook 


HE effect on business of the 

Washington investigations, politi- 

cal conditions and delay in income 
tax revision were freely discussed by 
bankers gathering at Augusta, Georgia, 
from all parts of the country for the 
annual spring meeting of the executive 
council of the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation, April 28 to May 1. 

Walter W. Head of Omaha, Nebr., 
president of the association, said in 
regard to Washington investigations: 

“The investigations at Washington 
have had no materially ill effect on 
business conditions throughout the coun- 
try. Honest business and honorable 
business men—and this includes the 
great majority—have nothing to fear 
from such investigations. On the con- 
lrary, in one respect, there is a good 
effect: Any individual who contemplates 
or is guilty of improper conduct has ad- 
ditional reason to fear the righteous in- 
dignation of his fellow citizens. The 
investigations did not contempate the 
establishment of any new principle of 
Governmental attitude toward business. 
They simply undertook to determine 
whether or not individual office holders 
or other individuals had violated age- 
old standards of personal honor and in- 
tegrity. 


THE QUESTION OF TAX REVISION 


“The delay in the revision of taxes 
particularly income and excise taxes- 
necessarily hampers business initiative. 


Taxes are a part of the expenses of 
business and no business can proceed 
unless it knows definitely what its ex- 
penses are. Under present conditions 
business men are being forced to ‘carry 
on’ for several months without know]l- 
edge of the amount of taxes which they 
must pay. This is not conducive to the 
aggressive leadership which the present 
situation requires. These handicaps 
should be removed by Congress at the 
sarliest possible moment. 

“The most important political ques- 
tion upon which business depends today 
is the settlement of the foreign trade 
situation. We have great hopes that the 
commission headed by General Dawes 
has pointed the way to economic and 
political stability in Europe. If this 
should be accomplished a great weight 
will be lifted from American commercial 
and industrial activity. 


PRACTICAL AID FOR AGRICULTURE 


“The most practical aid the Govern 
ment can give to agriculture is to expand 
the foreign market for surplus agricul- 
tural products and to assist the farmers 
in transferring their activity from the 
production of unsalable commodities to 
the production of commodities for which 
there is a sufficient demand to insure a 
price which will re. -n the cost of pro- 
duction and yield a fair profit. The 
foreign market for agricultural products 
will be extended to a material degree 
by the settlement of European political 
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and economic difficulties. It is doubtful, 
however, if this alone will suffice to re- 
store prosperity to agriculture. We are 
raising too much wheat and we must 
transfer our efforts to other farm prod- 
ucts. The Government should assist in 
this necessary transition, insofar as 
assistance can be granted upon a sound 
economic basis. The Government should 
not and can not successfully engage in 
efforts to fix prices or otherwise provide 
an artificial stimulus which will not bear 
the test of sound economic policy. 


MONEY CONTINUES EASY 


“Interest rates undoubtedly are easier 
than they have been for some time and 
may continue somewhat below the pre- 
vailing rates of recent years. I do not 
believe that the Federal Reserve re- 
discount rate should be lowered at this 
time or in the immediate future. It is 
not likely that present low rates will 
continue for a long period and the Fed- 
eral Reserve rate should not fluctuate to 
extremes.” 


SAYS INVESTIGATIONS HAVE HURT THE 
SECURITIES MARKET 


Oscar Wells, of Birmingham, Ala- 
bama, second vice-president of the asso- 
ciation, said: 

“There is but little question that the 
markets for securities as well as for 
commodities are being affected by the in- 
vestigations and exposures by various 
committees acting under Congressional 
authority at Washington. Of course 
this means an effect on business, for 
business cannot be normally conducted 
if its securities are depressed or the 
prices of its products are disturbed. 
Business men, showever, are becoming 
accustomed to analyzing such disturb- 
ances and, therefore, they are not very 
great; and do not believe that in the 
resent situation business is being vital- 


1 


lv or substantially hindered by the 
litical investigations. 
rhe business men of the nation gen- 


eraily are very much concerned with the 
principle involved in tax revision; and 


the delay, which is largely brought 
about by political sparring between 
party leaders, is a very definite hurdle 
to present business progress.” 


SISSON DISCUSSES HARVEST OF 
INVESTIGATION 


Francis H. Sisson of New York, 
chairman of the association’s public re- 
lations commission, discussed the out- 
look as follows: 

“Unsettlement in business, dull and 
declining markets, hesitant buying, 
slight industrial reaction and a general 
feeling of doubt and disgust have been 
the harvest of the investigations and 
exposures at Washington, as they have 
been conducted. 

“Delay in the revision of Federal 
taxes has acted as a depressing influence 
upon business and helped to increase the 
general feeling of uncertainty which 
characterizes the situation. The result 
of these ditferences has been the devel- 
opment of an attitude of hesitation and 
unwillingness to make commitments for 
the future; hand-to-mouth buying is the 
general rule and programs involving the 
expansion of old or the undertaking of 
new enterprises are held in abeyance. 

“Money is easy and interest rates are 
low, due particularly to a sound banking 
situation and to the lack of demand for 
funds for loaning or investment. The 
indications seem to be that money will 
remain relatively easy for some time to 
come.” 


KENT TALKS ON PRESENT TREND 


Fred I. Kent, of New York, chairman 
of the commerce and marine commission 
of the association, said: 

“The vear 1924 opened with a tre- 
mendous impetus in business activity as 
a result of the good business of 1923 
and even though there was a tendency 
on the part of buyers not to lay in sup- 
plies as a matter of precaution because 
of the uncertainties of a presidential 
year, vet conditions were sound and pro- 
duction continued large. 














LIBERTY BANK, BUFFALO, N. Y. 


HE new home ot the Liberty Bank ot Buffalo, hi Y., will 

not only furnish the bank with quarters that are in keeping 
with its reputation for financial service but will provide the city 
of Buffalo with an office building unexcelled by any other in 
Northern New York. 


ALFRED C. BOSSOM 


BANK ARCHITECT § EQVIPMENT ENGINEER. 
680 FIFTH AVENVE, NEW YORK 
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View of entrance to The Seaboard National Bank from the main lobby, showing the massive 
supporting columns of green terrazzo 


The New Senior Officers’ Quarters of 
The Seaboard National Bank, 
New York 


URING the forty and more years 
since the establishment of The 
Seaboard National Bank of the 

City of New York, it has been an out- 
standing policy of the institution, and 
one consistently adhered to, to have The 
Seaboard’s banking quarters so planned 
as to combine efficiency and convenience, 
in surroundings suitable for the transac- 
tion of the affairs of its customers. In 
this, the interests of the bank’s cus- 
tomers, together with arrangements for 
caring for their interests, naturally have 
been a primary factor. In former days, 
when The Seaboard National Bank was 


at its first location, 18 Broadway, access, 
without undue delay, to the bank offi- 
cers became traditional; and when The 
Seaboard in 1921 moved to its new 
building at the corner of Broad and 
Beaver streets, this tradition accom- 
panied the institution. 

With the consistent growth of the 
bank, the officers’ quarters on the first 
floor of the new building soon became 
more or less congested, and this condi- 
tion, which rendered it somewhat difficult 
to maintain any necessary degree of 
privacy in officers’ talks with customers, 
was emphasized when, in 1922, the 
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Board of directors’ room 
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Sectional 
view of 
executive 
offices 


Beaver 
street side 


View of 
the lounge 


Executive 
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Sectional 
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The views on this and the opposite page are of the new quarters on the second floor for ex2cu- 
tive officers of the Seaboard National Bank, New Yor< 
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Mercantile Trust Company was merged 
with The Seaboard. As a result of the 
merger, there was an increase in the 
number of officers with desks at the 
main building, and this, with the imme- 
diately marked development of the 
bank’s business, made new arrangements 
for quarters for the senior officers im- 
perative at the earliest possible moment. 

Recognition of this situation led to 
the planning of extensive alterations, 
and the second floor of the new banking 
building was entirely rearranged to pro- 
vide a new room for the directors of 
the bank, a private room for the presi- 
dent, conference rooms, and all required 
space for the senior officers. 

The renovations were completed in 
1923, and the new and enlarged quar- 
ters on the second floor of the bank 
building were opened on November 4 
of that year. The entrance to the sec- 
ond floor is in bronze and marble; the 
banking room is in marble and walnut, 
with the board of directors’ room ad- 
joining paneled in walnut. 

The results of the alterations have 
been very gratifying. By means of ele- 
vators from the entrance to the bank 
building, speedy access is given to the 
second floor, the spaciousness of which 
is both dignified and inviting. The desks 
of the senior officers are so situated as 
to preclude any atmosphere of confu- 
sion, or, indeed, the least suggestion of 
it, and to insure every facility for the 
carrying on of uninterrupted conversa- 
tion, singly or in groups, and with all 
the privacy that may be desired. 


The desk arrangements and the sur- 
roundings bespeak a certain intimacy 
of business contact, in keeping with the 
standards of the institution. In ac- 
complishing all this, special emphasis 
has been placed upon the traditional 
policy of affording customers every fa- 
cility of access to the bank and to 
individual officers. If any one idea has 
been preeminently carried out in the 
arrangement of the senior officers’ quar- 
ters it is that of providing opportunity 
for the giving of undivided attention to 
individual problems by this or that of- 
ficer. It is an added convenience that 
consultations participated in by more 
than one officer can be quickly brought 
about. 

Together with the changes centering 
in the alterations on the second floor of 
The Seaboard Bank Building, enlarged 
accommodations for the loan and tellers’ 
departments have been provided on the 
main floor, where some of the junior 
officers have their desks; and enlarged 
accommodations for the foreign depart- 
ment and various other departments of 
the bank have been given on the third, 
mezzanine and other floors of the 
building. 

In the new quarters for its senior 
officers, with the accompanying exten- 
sion of facilities for banking service, 
The Seaboard registers another step in 
the carrying out of policies both satis- 
fying and forward-looking. 

The alterations were made under the 
supervision of Alfred C. Bossom, the 
architect for the original building. 
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Union Trust of Cleveland Has Opened 
New Building 


HOUSANDS of curious men and 
‘ie flocked into the immense 

lobby of The Union Trust Com- 
pany, Cleveland, when the Union Trust 
Building was officially opened to the 
public on Monday, May 19, over 200,- 
000 being welcomed on the first two 
days. The visitors were escorted 
through the entire banking quarters. 
From the immense banking room itself, 
they passed on to the enormous vaults 
on the ground floor, and then to the 
banking quarters of The Union Trust 
Company on the second, third, fourth 
and part of the fifth floors. 

On the first three days of the week 
the building was open to the general 
public. Thursday and Friday were 
given over to special receptions to out- 
of-town guests, visiting bankers, busi- 
ness men and their friends and families. 
On Saturday afternoon the bank was 
turned over to the school children of 
Cleveland. 

In the evenings the theater crowds 
were surprised at the many-colored 
fountain of steam which played at regu- 
lar intervals upon the roof of the build- 
ing. To produce this fountain, 100 
pounds of steam was carried from the 
boiler in the basement of the building 
to a steam main running up the flag- 
staff to a height of forty feet above the 
roof. Branching from this main were 
fifteen-jets which spread the steam into 
the air so that it had almost the effect 
of a waving flag. Red, blue and white 
searchlights of 3,000,000 candle power 
tinged the live steam with glowing 
colors, and a bank of colored search- 
lights at the base of the flagstaff added 
to the effect. 

In addition to all the opening fea- 
tures, regular business was conducted 
in the new banking rooms throughout 
the entire week. 

In planning a building of the im- 
mense size and enormous street frontage 
of the new Union Trust Building, con- 
sideration was given to the fact that if 





all the 917 feet of street frontage had 
been allowed to extend as an uninterest- 
ing stretch of pillars, stone and en- 
trances, it would have created a dead 
spot in the very heart of Cleveland’s 
retail shopping center. The bank ac- 
cordingly determined to make this 
building more than mere banking quar- 
ters. On all three street sides—Euclid, 
East Ninth and Chester—shops and 
stores have been provided for, only 
enough street frontage being left to pro- 
vide for banking and building entrances. 
On the Chester avenue side, within the 
building itself, there is a long arcade 
with stores fronting upon both sides. 
The result is that instead of leaving a 
dead spot in the shopping district, the 
new Union Trust Building does, in fact, 
create a new, distinctive and unusual 
merchandising center. 

This disposition of bank building 
frontage eliminates the economic waste 
which the old style of bank building 
exhibited, and adds to the usefulness as 
well as the attractiveness of the bank- 
ing location. 

On the Euclid avenue side is located 
the Union Trust bond store, where it is 
possible for a customér to walk in and 
buy a bond as casually as he would buy 
a necktie or a pound of tea. This 
method of retail bond selling is an in- 
novation in the merchandising of bonds 
in Cleveland. 

Because it is located in the very heart 
of Cleveland, and hidden more or less 
by other buildings, it is hard to gain a 
true idea of the enormous size of the 
new Union Trust Building. It extends 
for 146 feet on Euclid, 258 feet on East 
Ninth, and 513 feet on Chester, includ- 
ing the attached employees’ building. It 
is twenty stories high on the Euclid 
side, and the pent-house on the roof is 
280 feet from the sidewalk. It is, in 
fact, the second largest bank and office 
building in the country. 

The radio towers on the roof, with 
the antenna stretched between them, rise 
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to a height of 375 feet above the side- 
walk, constituting the highest point in 
Cleveland. 

The banking lobby is the largest 


single banking room in the world. It is 
built in the shape of a letter “L.” The 


savings lobby extends along the East 
Ninth street side for 224 feet, including 
the rotunda which forms the intersection 
of the two arms of the “L,” and the 
commercial lobby extends for 310 feet 
along the Chester side. 

This stupendous lobby spreads 50 
feet wide between great marble. pillars 
which rise to a height of four stories 
along its sides. These pillars were im- 
ported from Italy. The banking room 
is surmounted by an arched transparent 
roof, five floors above the banking level. 
The second, third and fourth stories 
look out upon this vast lobby from bal- 
conies, and the transparent dome, 
eighty-two feet above the banking floor, 
surmounts the rotunda. 

In this rotunda is a large glass cage, 
mounted upon a platform, within which 
the announcer of The Union Trust radio 
station, WJAX, will broadcast the daily 
program, consisting of market quota- 
tions, financial news, weather reports, 
and the like. Special wires will carry 
the words of the announcer up to the 
radio studio on the twentieth floor of the 
building, whence they will go out into 
the air. 

In the commercial lobby, space has 
been allowed for seventy-seven tellers’ 
cages, and in the savings lobby, for 
thirty-three tellers’ cages. 

There are seven large vaults in these 
new quarters of The Union Trust Com- 
pany. They include the main cash, the 
safe deposit, the night, the collateral 
loan, the trust department, the trunk, 
and the mortgage loan vaults, having a 
total area of over 9000 square feet. 

The safe deposit vault has a capacity 

f 30,000 boxes. The two fifty-ton 
doors of this vault are the heaviest in 
Cleveland, excepting those of the Fed- 
ral Reserve Bank, according to officials 
'f the Diebold Safe and Lock Company, 
heir builders. They are thirty-two 
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inches thick, twenty-four of this being 
solid steel, the remainder. being taken 
up by locking devices. 

A novel feature of this department is 
a separate vault which will be open 
after the regular banking departments 
have closed, so that theaters, restaurants 
and other businesses, which do not close 
until late, may deposit the proceeds of 
the day in this vault for safe keeping. 

Indiana limestone was used for the 
exterior of the building. the exterior of 
light courts being of white enamel 
brick. 

It is estimated that the population of 
the building will attain the figure of 
7000 to 8000, and that it will be visited 
by 50,000 people daily. 

The architects for the building were 
Graham, Anderson, Probst & White, of 
Chicago, and the contractors, The 
Thompson-Starrett Company. 

The opening of The Union Trust 
Company’s new banking home marked 
a milestone in Cleveland’s financial his- 
tory, which is recognized from coast to 
coast. 

It is the realization of the ideal of 
the men who are the guiding spirits of 
tlie company to provide a building and a 
bank big enough for Cleveland. For, 
before the Union Trust Company was 
formed by the merger of six large 
Cleveland banks, a little over three 
years ago, there was no single banking 
institution in the city large enough to 
provide an adequate supply of credit to 
Cleveland industry. As a result, many 
of the largest factories did much of their 
banking elsewhere, and immense sums 
drifted out of Cleveland either east or 
west—sums which could more logically 
have been used to increase the buying 
power of Clevelanders by distribution 
to Cleveland industries and the pay en- 
velopes of Clevelanders. 

As a bank big enough to supply credit 
to Cleveland and northern Ohio, The 
Union Trust Company, during the last 
three years, has become nationally 
known as one of the great financial in- 
stitutions of the middle west, having 
total resources of over $270,000,000. 











Bank Architect Founds Art Endowment 


VERY banker who has traveled 

throughout the American continent 
has come in contact with the art of our 
aboriginal Americans. In Mexico par- 
ticularly he has found evidence of a 
mighty and cultured people, who erected 
pyramids and ornate temples, and in 
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ALFRED C. BOSSOM 
Founder of art endowment 


various ways reached a civilization as 
high as that attained by the Greeks, 
Romans and Egyptians of old. 
Inasmuch as bankers have always 
been patrons of art, the plan of Alfred 
C. Bossom, architect, of New York 
City, to foster and promote a dis- 
tinctively American art is of timely in- 
terest. Mr. Bossom has donated funds 
for first, second and third prizes in art 
competitions, according to a recent an- 
nouncement given out by Corona Mundi 
of the School of United Arts, at 310 
Riverside Drive, New York City, an in- 
ternational exchange organized for the 
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purpose of promoting the application of 
art to every day life. Mr. Bossom con- 
templates establishing a permanent en- 
dowment for awarding these prizes 
yearly. 

Contestants may live in any part of 
the world, but no design will be ac- 
cepted by the jurors unless it is based 
on ideas which have their inspiration in 
art native to the North American con- 
tinent. Thus, those who submit designs 
and models may find inspiration in the 
art and architecture of Central America, 
Mexico, the United States, Canada and 
Alaska. Thirty well known men and 
women will act as judges in these com- 
petitions. 

It is intended that every design shall 
have a definitely useful quality. Any- 
thing merely ornamental will not be con- 
sidered. In architecture, for example, 
the contestants may submit designs for 
the front of a building, for a door, or 
for some architectural ornament. In 
textiles, designs in color may be offered, 
while in furniture the competitor may 
choose any native pattern he likes and 
adapt it to the requirements of modern 
life. 

Mr. Bossom himself, although of 
English birth, for years has been deeply 
interested in the American traditions of 
art; and, as the only American Fellow 
of the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects, has repeatedly called the attention 
of European authorities to the artistic 
treasures of Pre-Columbian America. 

His methods of employing the early 
arts of this continent in his own work 
are well known to the profession. For 
example, when making his sketches for 
the new Liberty Bank of Buffalo, New 
York, of which he is the architect, he 
obtained many valuable ideas of effect 
from the Mexican pyramids, which he 
used in developing the pyramidal sum- 
mits of its twin towers. 

In offering these prizes, therefore, 
Mr. Bossom seeks to adapt the ancient 
civilization of this continent to the 
needs of modern life. 
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New home being erected for the National Chautauqua County Bank of Jamestown, N. Y., the 
architect being Alfred C. Bossom of New York 


Some Recent Bank 


JAMESTOWN, N. Y., BANK ERECTING 
NEW HOME 


NDER the terms of a novel con- 
tract, the new home of the 
National Chautauqua County 

Bank, of Jamestown, N. Y., is to be 
reared while business is conducted in 
the old building on the same site. 

The architect, Alfred C. Bossom of 
New York City, and the contractors, the 
Warren Construction Company of 
Jamestown, have worked out an unique 
building program. 

First, the present structure and the 
adjacent lot will be completely covered 
by a temporary roof, supported by steel 
columns. Then the first half of the 
new building will be erected, while in 
the old home the public will have normal 
service. When the new half is done, 








Building Operations 


the staff of the bank will be transferred 
and the demolition of the old structure 
will take place. All but the outer wall 
will be demolished. Then there will 
be a general rearrangement of the in- 
terior. 

The new building will have a front 
of 36 feet and will extend back 100 feet 
at its maximum length and 60 feet at 
the lesser dimension. The facade of 
white limestone will be in the style of 
the Italian Renaissance and will have 
a commodious and dignified entrance. 

One of the new features of the bank 
will be ample space at the right for the 
desks of the officers. These officials 
will thus be in closer touch with the 
clientele, as the bank has always ex- 
emplified the neighborly spirit in its 
dealings with the public. ‘There will 
be many more windows for the trans- 
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ITHOUT the aid of a flashlight, this photograph of the main banking room of the Union 
Trust Company, Rochester, N. Y. was taken, ordinary time exposure being used. The 
only sources of light in this space are the lamps in powerful X-Ray reflectors concealed in the 
bronze cornice. There is no ceiling or wall lighting. 
The proper X-Ray reflectors are combined here in such a way that part of them are used for 
direct lighting in the tellers’ cages, while the remainder are used for indirect lighting through- 
out the room 
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action of business, than there are in the 
present building. The vaults in. the 
basement will be practically as they 
are now. 

The National Chautauqua County 
Bank, founded in 1881, is one of the 
oldest in the state, and has several times 
outgrown its quarters during its exist- 
ence of nearly a century. 
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the close connection between it and the 
main floor of the bank. 

The interior of the main banking 
room is richly designed, and in keeping 
with the exterior. The ceiling treat- 
ment is a series of vaults, in contour 
with the arched windows. The side 
walls are of cean stone plaster. The 
banking screen and wainscoting are 


New building of the Berkshire Loan and Trust Company of Pittsfield, 
Mass., which was designed by Holmes and Winslow of 
New York, specialists in bank architecture 


AND TRUST 
MASS. 


THE BERKSHIRE LOAN 


COMPANY, PITTSFIELD, 


THE new building of the Berkshire 

Loan and Trust Company of Pitts- 
field. Mass., is located on the corner of 
School street and North avenue, in the 
heart of the business district of Pitts- 
field. Imperial Grade “A” marble from 
the Vermont Marble Quarries has been 
used for the main portion of the two 


facades, the base being of polished 
Rhode Island granite. In designing the 
exterior of this building, which is mod- 


ified Italian Renaissance, the architects, 
Holes and Winslow of New York 
City. kept in mind the fact that the 


bani was to occupy the entire two 
floo They therefore kept the second 
stor. below the main cornice, which 
brim. . it within the frame produced by 


the ‘laster treatment, thus indicating 


constructed of Rosato marble to the 
height of the wickets, and the balance 
of the upper screen is of bronze. The 
public space is in the center, with the 
tellers’ cages on both sides, enabling 
one, on entering the building, to get a 
clear view to the rear of the banking 
room. Here the vault is prominently 
located, the large circular burglar-proof 
door giving a most favorable impression 
of security. The vault was installed by 
the Remington & Sherman Company of 
New York. 

The officers are located on either side 
of the entrance vestibule, giving them 
close contact with the public as well 
as with the working force. The book- 
keepers’ department, girls’ rest room, 
etc., are located on the second floor, 
while the basement provides ample 
facilities for silver storage. An auto- 
matic electric elevator, located in the 
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Main banking lobby of the new building of the Berkshire Loan and 
Trust Campany of Pittsfield, showing the officers’ quarters, located 
on either side of the main entrance. Abundance of light is 
supplied by the large windows on two sides of the room A 
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Financial Division of National Chamber of Commerce holds convention session within steel walls base 
HE convention session of the Financial Division of the National Chamber of Commerce in Cleveland repr 
on Tuesday afternoon, May 6, was held in a setting distinctly unusual for that or any other convention ® 
body—the almost-completed safe deposit vault in the new building of The Union Trust Company, Cleveland. Best 
Delegates first attended luncheon in the Union Trust cafeteria and from there proceeded to the vault B 
where they were seated and the entire session was held. est 
This vault is one of the largest in the country. Its inside measurements are 58 feet 6 inches by 48 feet the | 
5 inches, giving ample room for the seating of the delegates. It was installed by the Dietold Safe and , 
Lock Company. } 
Among the speakers at the session were Carl Williams, president The Americ: r Cotton Crcwers Asso- whe 
ciation; Professor G. F. Warren, Cornell University; and Fred I. Kent, vice-11<<ident Bankers Trust ches 


Com pany, New York 
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rear of the building, runs from the base- 
ment to the top floor for the use of em- 
ployees. 

The special feature of this particular 
project was to take care of a large 
clientele and to expedite the handling of 
the business in a small and necessarily 
congested space. As the site was nar- 
row, being fifty by seventy feet, it was 
found necessary to design the building 
in such a way that the bank could utilize 
both the first and second floors for its 
own purposes with the greatest degree 
of convenience. 

Hon. Charles L. Hibbard is president 
of the institution. 


THREE LIGHTING COMPANIES 
CONSOLIDATE 


A COALITION of three important 

companies specializing in lighting 
equipment for banks took place January 
1 when the National X-Ray Reflector 


Company, X-Ray Reflector Company of 
New York, Inc., and Luminaire 
Studios, Inc., went together to form 
Curtis Lighting, Inc. The home office 
of the combined organization is at 1119 
West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, IIl. 
This company manufactures “Bankray” 
as well as standard luminaries for bank 
interiors. 


AN IMPORTANT SOURCE OF INFORMATION 


ANKERS who are interested in 

keeping up to date on modern vault 
construction should get on the list to 
receive Diebold News. This is an il- 
lustrated periodical published quarter- 
ly by the Diebold Safe & Lock Co. 
of Canton, Ohio. It gives many illus- 
trations of recent vault installations and 
much valuable information for the bank 
that contemplates the construction of a 
new building or the remodelling of its 
old one. 


ay 


Public Speaking Contest by New York Chapter A. I. B. 


A PUBLIC speaking contest, the 

first of its kind ever conducted 
by the New York Chapter, was recently 
held by that Chapter of the American 
Institute of Banking and was open to 
all its members connected in any way 
with New York banks or banking in- 
stitutions. The subject was “Efficient 
Service,” speeches were limited to five 
minutes, and the decision of the judges 
based on the following points, each 
representing 25 per cent.: 

1. Definition of Efficient Service. 2. 
Best Illustration of Efficient Service. 3. 
Best Suggestion for Efficient Service on 
the part of a Bank. 4. Delivery. 

Twelve men survived to the last cut 
when on April 23, the following were 
chesen as the winners: 


Ward D. Hopkins, National City 


Bank. 2. John F. Cannon, Natjonal City 
Bank. 3. Charles L. Getz, National City 
Bank. 

To the first winner was awarded a 
$100 prize cup, the generous gift of 
President Knox of the Bowery Savings 
Bank, and on the evening of April 24, 
the three winners delivered their ad- 
dresses before the Eastern Conference 
of the Savings Bank Division of the 
American Bankers Association which 
was in session at the Hotel Commodore. 

All contestants were identified by 
numbers only and the following judges 
served: 

T. C. Delafield, president of the Bank 
of America; William Knox, president of 
the Bowery Savings Bank; Charles H. 
Deppe, vice-president of the Union 
Trust Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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General view of the safe deposit vaults of the New York Trust Company, New York. The feature of this 
vault is the direct telephone connection with Central which makes it possible for anyone accidentally 
locked in the vaults to obtain communication with the outside world and get prompt assistance 


Close-up view showing details of a typical security vault. Each safe has its own individual combination. 
Both vaults shown on this page were installed by the Herring-Hall-Marvin Safe Company 
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From One Credit Investigator to Others 


Notes About Russell F. Prudden and His Book 


A young man in the credit department of a large New York bank realized 
that though there were numerous theoretical works on credits there seemed 
to be no standard book giving practical ideas on the subject. With this 
idea in mind he put his actual daily experience on paper, conferred with 
his associates and with those older “in the game” than himself, and his 


book, “The Bank Credit Investigator” 
the result. 


O write a book on credit, about which 

“The Credit Monthly” could say: “What 
more can be said than that this book com- 
pletely serves the purpose for which it was 
designed?” would seem to be no small task 
for a young credit investigator. But that is 
what Russell F. Prudden did while he was 
an investigator, connected with a large New 
York bank. 

The explanation, after all, is simple, for 
Mr. Prudden saw the need of a book on 
credit investigation work that would give 
really practical ideas on the subject; a 
book such as he needed himself when a be- 
ginner, and which he did not have. So with 
that idea in mind he put his actual daily ex- 
perience on paper, conferred with his asso- 
ciates and with those older “in the game” 
than himself and his book, The Bank Credit 
Investigator, was the result. 


Interest in Banking and Economics 


Mr. Prudden went into the bank credit in- 
vestigation work after the war because of 
his keen interest in analytical work, and in 
the study of economic conditions. What he 
humorously termed “preliminary banking 


” 


experience,” which was gained in a bank in 
his home town before his going away to 
school, no doubt had figured in his choice of 
college for his higher education, as he was 
graduated from the Wharton School of 
Finance of the University of Pennsylvania 


in 1916, 

Of his first steps in the business world 
after graduation let him tell himself: 

“I decided to learn the bond business after 
graduation and joined the organization of 
a larve Philadelphia house. Ten dollars a 
week to start was a good salary in those 
days, and competition for jobs was strong. 
Had it not been for the war I might now 
be sciling bonds or trying to, but in 1917 


($1.50, Bankers Publishing Co.) was 


other pursuits were more interesting, and I 
joined the Navy. 

“I fully expected to see the world, or, at 
least, France, but, aside from the Philadel- 
phia Navy Yard, Pelham Bay Camp and 





Mr. Prudden, the author of 
“The Bank Credit Investigator” 


the Princeton Officers’ School, I ‘never got 
anywhere’. 

“My financial experience was again re- 
sumed in New York, where I joined the 
credit investigating staff of a New York 
bank. This work appealed to me, as it of- 
fered analytical and banking experience 
and also an opportunity to meet business 
men and bankers, and to study trade and 
economic conditions. 

“Just how to become best fitted for these 


(Continued on page 4) 
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Reprints of this section will be sent 
without charge to anyone upon request. 
BOOK TALKS appears as an eight-page 
insert in THE BANKERS MAGAZINE 
each month, and is also sent out sepa- 
rately to those who are interested in 
books on banking and business. 











Shop Talk 
Miss ANNE SEWARD of the Em- 


pire Trust Co., New York, who is 
one of the ablest and best-known women 
bankers in the country, is the author of 
the latest addition to our “Bank Depart- 
ment Series’—The Women’s Depart- 
ment. This book has just been pub- 
lished and we have been busy during the 
past few weeks filling the many advance 
orders, which are steadily depleting our 
first edition. The demand for it is so 
great because it is the first book on this 
important and comparatively new de- 


partment. 


THe LARGE number of women who are 
going into the banking field, and those 
who are in business generally are all 
capable of managing their own affairs. 
Those who remain unmarried, and those 
who marry, no longer wish to depend on 
their husbands or male relatives for 
managing their business affairs. The 
progressive banks are organizing de- 
partments to gain the business of these 
women. If the woman is in business, 
she is able to do business, and it is up to 
the bank to get her to save and to invest 


her money. 


IN THE introduction to Zhe Women’s 
Department, Frederick W. Gehle, vice- 
president of the Mechanics & Metals 
National Bank, New York, says: 





The day is here of the woman in the bank. 
Perhaps she realizes it most, for she is 
striving in splendid fashion to perfect her- 
self and to justify the opportunity that has 
been placed before her. In the various col- 
leges and schools, and in the classes of the 
American Institute of Banking, which is the 
organization officially recognized as the edu- 
cational body of the American Bankers’ 
Association, the percentage of women is 
growing constantly. The New York Chap- 
ter of the Institute, with which I am fa- 
miliar, has some classes in which the women 
outnumber the men. At the 1923 conven- 
tion of the national organization, held in 
Cleveland, more than 1,000 women attended 
the sessions and took part in the proceed- 
ings, and at those departmentals which I 
attended it seemed, even, that the women 
asked more questions and took a more in- 
telligent interest in what went on than the 
men. 


Wy 


In tHe July issue of Book Tatks we 
expect to give the story of Miss 
Seward’s interesting banking career. 


Wh 


Tue piscussion of bank examiners and 
bank examinations by the late Thomas 
P. Kane in his Romance and T'ragedy of 
Banking is well worth reading. His 
opinion, which as a deputy comptroller 
of the currency for over 40 years, has 
experience behind it, he expresses thus: 


Men may honestly differ in opinion as to 
the value of a bank’s assets as in respect to 
anything else. An examiner is always honest 
in his opinion, because he has no reason to 
be otherwise. Unlike the representatives of 
the bank, he has no personal interest in the 
assets which he estimates below the value 
placed upon them by the officers and di- 
rectors, and his means of determining their 
worth are equally as good and frequently 
better than that of the officers of the insti- 
tution which owns or holds them. If the 
officers or directors of a bank were as hon- 
est with the examiner as the examiner is 
with them there would be less difficulty in 
arriving at the true condition of affairs and 
the interests of the bank would be better 
served thereby. 
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JUST PUBLISHED 


THE 


Women’s Department 
By ANNE SEWARD 
Price $1.25 postpaid 


Tue LATEST phase in American banking is the 
establishing of a department for women, who 
more and more are transacting their own busi- 
ness affairs, and who, because of their entrance 
into the business world, are earning their own 
money—and should be shown how to save and 
invest that money. 


Miss Sewarp of the Empire Trust Company, 
New York, who is one of the ablest and best 
known women bankers in the country, has said 
that many bankers at various conventions and 
by letter have put this question to her—“We 
have wanted to organize a women’s department 
for some time, but just how should we go about 
it—how can we get the women into the bank?” 


Tuts Book then is Miss Seward’s answer to 
the bankers, as for those who use her book the 
work of establishing this now indispensable de- 
partment of the modern bank will be a simple 
matter, all the problems incident to the profit- 
able operation of the women’s department in a 
suburban, small town or metropolitan bank being 
explained in detail. 


A GLANCE at the table of contents given at the 
left will show just how the book covers all 
details of organization. There is also included 
in it a complete list of women executives hold- 
ing positions in banks in America today. 


No Woman is better qualified to write on 
this new development in the financial world than 
Miss Seward, who is an A. B., Barnard College, 
A. M. and B. S., Columbia University, and a 
former student in the Sorbonne and Berlin 
University. She has also been head of the re- 
search department, division of foreign exchange, 
of the Federal Reserve Board, and has had 
banking experience both in Europe and in 
America. 
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A corner of the credit filing department of a 


From One Credit Investigator to 
Others 


(Continued from page 1) 


duties seemed a problem, for although ad- 
vice was plentiful and there were numerous 
theoretical works on credit there was no 
book giving practical ideas on the subject.” 


Refreshing Reading for the “Old” Credit 
Man 


The book then that was the outcome of 
the author’s entrance into a field which he 
thought should be attractive to others as 
well as himself, and yet made more inter- 
esting if they had a readable and helpful 
handbook to point out the better ways of 
doing their work, became in great ‘demand. 

Although the author had had in mind only 
beginners when writing his book, it soon be- 
came evident that all who were in credit 
work had a need for it, and the reason for 
this is expressed best by the statement of 
“The Credit Monthly” that “though designed 
as a compendium for beginners, it will 
prove refreshing reading for the ‘old’ credit 
man who, though he has read scores of books 
and articles on the subject of bank credit, 
can only profit by such a skillful survey of 
the field as that given by the author.” 


York bank 


large New 


Frankness is Refreshing, and 


Instructive 


A still wider field opened for the book 
when the credit men in other lines than 
banking, “took it up,” and business men 
generally. The “Drug and Chemical Mar- 
kets,” a paper of that trade, gave the follow- 
ing opinion on it: 

“An entertaining book on bank customs in 
relation to credit. Not one chapter is dull 
and many are positively fascinating in the 
detail with which the author points out the 
way to learn whether the commercial paper 
of a firm or company is Al or N.G. The 
frankness with which Mr. Prudden discusses 
the way to interview a note broker or the 
credit man of a rival bank is refreshing, 
amusing and instructive. Every business 
man will read the book with interest and 
gain information of value. Every bank 
library needs the book for reference and for 
its employees.” 

Mr. Prudden has written articles on credit 
for Tue Banxers Macazine and for other 
magazines since the publication of his book, 
but the death of his father necessitated his 
retiring from the banking field in New York 
City. His home is now in Lockport, N. Y. 


Amusing 
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Announcing 





The Encyclopedia of Banking and Finance 


By Glenn G. Munn 


Containing 600 pages and over 3,000 terms relating to money, 
credit, banking practice, history, law, accounting and organ- 
ization, foreign exchange, trusts, investments, speculation, 
markets and brokerage. 


In THE preparation of this encyclopedia, which has covered a period of 
nearly three years, it has been the author's aim to attain these ends: (1) Com- 
prehensiveness, (2) Accuracy, (3) Convenience. 


Comprehensiveness. It contains some 3,050 terms, gained: From the 
author’s seven years’ experience in teaching classes in banking, finance and 
economics; from first-hand acquaintance with the affairs of the “Street”; 
and from an extensive search of the bibliography of the field. As a result: 
This volume is more than a mere list of definitions. A full exposition of the 
and most important subjects is presented, the text of the principal banking laws, 
and forms and phraseology of the principal instruments of banking and 
book finance are given. 

than 
men 
Mar- 
yllow- 


Accuracy. Original sources have been employed wherever possible. The 
work of the author has been reviewed by six different experts in their own 
field. Great care has been taken to secure fine distinctions. In many in- 
stances, several meanings or applications of the same term have been stated. 


ial Convenience. A tremendous mass of organized information pertaining to 

: the money, banking, credit, and finance has been brought within the covers of a 

tthe single volume. It should, therefore, prove a valuable time-saving device for 

paper locating desired information quickly, being alphabetically arranged. Cross 
The references have been widely employed, giving the reader access to all aspects 

“USseS by bringing his attention to related subjects. 

r the 

shing, It will be a great convenience to have, within the covers of one 

siness book, the full texts of the following bank laws and regulations: 

; and Agricultural Credit Act; Bill of Lading Act; Cotton Futures 


be Act; Export Trade Act; Farm Credits Act; Federal Farm 
Loan Act; Federal Farm Loan Board Rulings and Regula- 
oredit tions; Federal Intermediate Credit Bank Rules and Regula- 
other tions; Federal Reserve Act; Federal Reserve Board Regula- 
book, tions; National Bankruptcy Act; Negotiable Instruments 
d_ his Law; Webb-Pomerene Act. 
York 
N. Y. 





























BOOK REVIEWS anp NEW BOOKS 


Recent Announcements of Other Publishers 








Accountants’ Hanpsoox. New York: The 

Ronald Press Co. $7.50. 
Tuts handbook is divided into 33 sections, 
each devoted to a subject of essential inter- 
est in accounting practice. It covers ade- 
quately, not only accounting in its principles 
and applications, but also finance, manage- 
ment, law, banking, office methods and allied 
activities. The compilers have worked 
through all authorities in the field, selected 
the best data to be found, and prepared a 
collection of tested principles and procedure. 
Practical charts and forms, tables, rules and 
definitions are used throughout and all the 
material is exhaustively indexed. 

+ 

Farm Crepits 1N THE Unirep States AND 

Canapa. By James B. Morman. New 

York: The Macmillan Co. $3.50. 
Tue history of the farm credits movement 
during the past 10 years is given in this 
book. It treats specifically of land mort- 
gage, intermediate and personal phases of 
credit for farmers. All laws enacted have 
been analyzed and summarized for the pur- 
pose of presenting only the _ essential 
features relating to improved terms and 
conditions of loans. The chief points held 
in view are interest rates, commission 
charges, period of loans and methods of re- 
payment. The effects of farm credits on the 
welfare of farmers as debtors, on rural com- 
munities, and on the nation are also dis- 
cussed. The book, therefore, constitutes a 
survey from three points of view—legisla- 
tive, financial and economic—of the most 
reliable data on farm credits in the United 
States and Canada. 


Tne Sourn Sea Busste. By Lewis Melville. 
Boston: Small, Maynard & Co. 
Tus book is said to be the first detailed ac- 
count of the rise and fall of the South Sea 
Country and the South Sea Bubble, one of 
the greatest hoaxes in history. It is a story 
of surpassing interest, affording as it does 
one of the most amazing instances of cred- 
ulity, exhibited at one and the same time, by 
all classes of a nation, in history. The 
South Sea Company, founded in 1711, nine 
years later took over the national debt on 
terms hopelessly disadvantageous to itself. 
Yet the scheme was so vast that its draw- 
backs were overlooked. A few persons made 
fortunes, but all classes of society, from 
dukes to the most humble homes, were ruined 


by the collapse of this famous “bubble”. 
Folly and ignorance, combined with bribery 
and jobbery, caused one of the greatest 
scandals of the ages. The book is well doc- 
umented and will remain of permanent his- 
torical value. 
+ 

Sugar IN Retarion to tHe Tarirr. By 

Philip G. Wright. .New York: McGraw- 

Hill Co., Ine. 
Tuts book is a dispassionate study of one of 
the most highly controversial matters con- 
nected with the tariff. It answers such 
questions as these: Are high prices for sugar 
due to the activities of speculators? What 
is the true public interest with respect to 
the duty on sugar? Can that interest be 
guarded by the flexible tariff? Numerous 
other questions are discussed and, in addi- 
tion, it includes a fund of general informa- 
tion in regard to the sugar industry. The 
book is one of the “Institute of Economics 
Series,” the author working with the aid of 
the Council and Staff of the Institute of 
Economics. 


+ 


APppRAIsERS’ AND ApJusters’ Hanpsoox. By 
William Arthur. New York: U. P. C. 
Book Co. $5.00. 

Tuis book on Appraisals tells how to find 
the present-day value of an existing building 
so necessary to know when replacement, al- 
terations or repairs are contemplated. The 
different points of age, condition, location, 
use, etc., of a building which determine the 
value are all covered. 


New Books 
Mopern Foreign Excuance. By H. C. 
Walter. McBride. $2.00. 


Descrises present-day workings of exchanges 

and explains post-war fluctuations. 

Economic Grocraruy. By R. H. Whitbeck 
and V. C. Finch. McGraw-Hill. $3.50. 

EurROoPE Since 1789. By E. R. 
Doubleday. $3.50. 

BritisH-AMERIcAN Rerations. By J. D. 
Whelpley. Little, Brown. $3.50. 

INVESTMENT, A New Proression. By H. S. 
Sturgis. Macmillan. $2.00. 


Turner. 


Practica advice as to how the ordinary in- 
vestor should go about investing his sur- 


plus. 
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The Money Department of a Reserve Bank 


There was added to the second edition of “The Paying Teller’s Department” 
($1.25, Bankers Publishing Co.) the story of the money department of the 


Cleveland Federal Reserve Bank. 
graphs from the account. 
result of the desire of the author, 


We are reprinting here a few para- 
The addition of this appendix to the book is the 
Glenn G. Munn, to give a very complete 


handbook about the paying teller’s department and allied departments to 
all those who wish to study it, whether for advancement in their work, or 
for the general knowledge of this bank department which every person in 


business ought to have. 


N principle the functions of the money 

department of a Federal Reserve Bank 
in receiving and disbursing cash are no dif- 
ferent from those of any bank, except in the 
matter of volume, and it is this distinction 
that makes necessary the adoption of sys- 
tems of handling not ordinarily applied in 
commercial banking. To visualize these op- 
erations attention may first be directed to 
the money receiving function, for the 
handling of incoming funds supplies the 
greater opportunity for interest as well as 
work. As the currency deposits are almost 
entirely from banks, the receiving tellers 
are in quite a different position than are the 
tellers in commercial banks, who count each 
piece of currency put through the wicket 
with a pass book. Here the tellers receive 
lots by the truckload of sealed packages de- 
livered by mail and express or by the case- 
futt from city bank messengers. 

The step of next importance is to credit 
the amount of each shipment or delivery to 
the depositing bank, and manifestly the 
money must be presented in proper order 
by being banded and marked for the amount 
contained in each strap, in order that an in- 
ventory count of packages may be made. As 
fast as shipments can be checked in, they 
are placed in cases that are sealed by the 
receiving teller when filled and dispatched 
to the sorting and proving division. Under 
the direction of a division chief and super- 
visors the currency is distributed to money 
counters who work at especially constructed 
sorting desks. These desks are similar to a 
roll-top desk, and are constructed of wire 
mesh sereening. This arrangement gives 
complete visibility, good light and plenty of 
air for the counters. 

Their work is to break the bands on each 
individual package of currency to determine 
the following facts and necessary require- 
mel! 3 
1. Correctness of count. 

’. Detection of counterfeit and raised 


Sortation into six different kinds of 
curreney and seven different denominations. 


4. Separation of clean bills from muti- 
lated and unfit bills. 

5. Sortation of notes of the eleven other 
Federal Reserve Banks for return to each 
bank of issue. 


The spread of loose currency must then 
be gathered in and each of the various segre- 
gations of bills as sorted must be put up 
in currency straps. To facilitate this first 
count of 100 pieces to each package the 
spread count is used; the final count after 
the strap is applied is to insure absolute 
accuracy. operations require the 
greatest skill of hand and eye, for mistakes 
are expensive. As speed is also an essen- 
tial requisite, a counter is expected to 
handle a daily average of 8,000 pieces. 


Soiled Bills Are Cancelled 


The finished work of the money counters 
is then distributed to other divisions, de- 
pending upon its character. The packages 
containing all clean and crisp bills are re- 
tained for disbursement to banks. The bills 
of other Federal Reserve Banks are sent to 
the shipping tellers for return to the banks 
of issue, and the soiled and torn bills are 
sent to the cancellation room for partial de- 
struction prior to shipment to the Treasury 
Department at Washington for final re- 
demption. 

In maintaining a high standart] of sorta- 
tion in order that only clean and acceptable 
bills are paid out by the bank, 60 per cent. 
of the incoming daily currency is thrown out 
as unfit. When this accumulation reaches 
the cancellation room it presents an unusual 
spectacle as it passes through a machine 
operation that punches four holes in outline 
letter “D” in each corner of the bill. The 
packages next follow throug to a motor- 
driven paper cutter, and every package is 
cut in half the long way of the bill. The 
packages of the respective upper and lower 
halves are then bound up in a most exacting 
way and shipped to Washington on alternate 
days so that at no time is there a shipment 
in transit that contains the entire portion of 
any canceled and cut note. 


These 





Some of our Books for Bankers 














The Romance and 
Tragedy of 
Banking 


By Tuomas P. Kane 


, The author was connect- 

ed with the Comptroller’s 

office for 36 years, knew personally, most of 
the Comptrollers of the Currency, and was 
intimately acquainted with all that took place 
in the banking world during his term of office. 
He tells the inside story of hundreds of inter- 
esting incidents. $5.00 














T. D. MacGrecor’s 
Book of Bank Advertising 


The most exhaustive book on the 
subject yet published. Contains many 
paragraphs which can be used as 
material for building banking, trust, 
investment and safe deposit advertis- 
ing. $5.00 

AND 


New Business Department 


Completely revised for its third ed- 
ition. This book is unique in its field 
and will serve as an excellent guide 
when organizing such a department. 

$1.25 








Bank Agricultural Department 
By R. A. Warp 

Shows the bank in an agricultural 

district how to serve the farming in- 

terests of the community. $1.25 


Bank Directors 
By O. W. Birckneap 
A former national bank examiner 


explains how directors should examine 
their bank. $1.25 


Elements of Foreign Exchange 
By Franxurn Escuer 


A good working knowledge of the 
subject can be gained in a few hours 





The Bank Credit Investigator 


By Russert F. Pruppen 


Tells in as concise a manner as possible what 
problems the young man will meet in a bank 
credit department. Advice as to steps to be 
taken in a credit investigation and analyzation 
of a credit risk. $1.50 5 














from this little book. $1.60 














The Paying Teller’s Department 
By Giexnn G. Munn 


Presents the functions of the paying 
teller and related departments in every 
phase—whether in a city or country bank, 
the East or West. A _ reference 
book on checks and disposition of 
money. $1.25 


Bank Credit Methods 














and Practice 
By T. J. Kavanavucu 


Description of the operation of a credit 
department, useful not only to the banker 
but also to the business executive in 
learning the banker’s attitude on credit 
risks. $2.50 


























Bankers Publishing Co., 


Wo. H. Kwirrin’s 


Commercial Paper, Acceptances 
and Analysis of Credit 
Statements 


Of the few books entirely devoted to 
this subject, this is a safe investment; 
205 pages, with 100 pages of actual state- 
ments completely analyzed on facing 
pages. $2.50 

AND 


Practical Work of a Bank 


Not a banking problem nor detail of 
modern bank administration that this 
book doesn’t take up carefully and de- 
scribe in detail. Tells how to increase 
the efficiency of a bank. $5.00 


71 Murray St., New York 
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SPECIAL FEATURES 


The Controversy With Japan 


The Development of the 
Petroleum Industry 


Financing the Purchase of Automobiles 
Reference Bureaus for Bank Employees 
Why Should the Wage-Earner Save ? 
Books a Bank Library Should Contain 











FOR TABLE OF CONTENTS SEE PAGE Ii 
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J. P,- MORGAN & CO. 


Wall Street, Corner of Broad 
NEW YORK 


DREXEL & CO., PHILADELPHIA 


Fifth and Chestnut Streets 


MORGAN, GRENFELL & CO., LONDON 


No. 22 Old Broad Street 


MORGAN, HARJES & CO., PARIS 


14 Place Vendome 


Securities Bought and Sold on Commission. 
Foreign Exchange, Commercial Credits. 
Cable Transfers. 
Circular Letters for Travelers, available in all parts of the world. 


























The New York Trust Company 


ODERN, comprehensive commercial 
Offe ” these M banking facilities, and a highly de- 








Services to veloped credit information service available 
Ban be to customers— 
A Foreign credit information, current data on 
Corpoi ations foreign markets and trade opportunities, 
d and other special conveniences for those 
an engaged in foreign trade— 
I; ndivid: uals Exceptional facilities for the administration 
of personal and corporate trusts, developed 
e through long experience covering the en- 


tire field of trust service. 


| The New York Trust Company 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits, $27,500,000 


100 Broadway 
57th St. & Fifth Ave. 40th St. & Madison Ave. 



































SEEKING NEW BUSINESS ON OUR RECORD 


100 Years 100% 


F course, OLD BULLION has 

lived too long to claim per- 
fection. Yet in one respect it 
may claim to be 100%, for it has 
never failed in its duty to the 
public. On one historic occasion 
it was the only Bank in New 
York to meet its obligations IN 
GOLD, thus earning the affec- 
tionate title OLD BULLION. 





CHEMICAL BANK CENTENNIAL 
100 YEARS OLD —100% MODERN 





CHEMICAL 


NATIONA.D 


BANK 


(OF NEW YORK 


BROADWAY AT CHAMBERS, FACING CITY HALL 
FIFTH AVENUE AT 29TH STREET 
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An Effective Correspondent 


: Ovr intimate knowledge of condi- 
: tions prevailing throughout the 
various sections of our country, 








| gained by frequent visits of officers : 
| and representatives, is an asset worthy : 
: of consideration by banks contem- : 


3 plating the establishment of a New 
rE York connection. 





: This close understanding of the needs 
: of banks wherever located, is reflected 
F in the effective co-operation which 
| we are in a position to offer to our : 
correspondents. | 
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NATIONAL PARK BANK 
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Council declines to endorse McNary-Haugen bill—Tables unfavorable 
report of branch bank committee on McFadden bill. 


The Development of the Petroleum Industry....By Frederick E. Sturdevant 861 
The story of an industry that is today the second largest of all manu- 
facturing industries and has enjoyed one of the most remarkable 
growths in all history. A. C. Bedford remarks that: “In 1859 
petroleum was a negligible factor in the world’s economy. At present 
this product is an indispensable element in the world’s progress. It 
would be impossible to imagine continuance of our material civilization 
upon the present basis without an adequate supply of petroleum.” 


Financing the Purchase of Automobiles... By Carl H. Getz 869 

The General Motors Corporation does nearly a third of the motor 
car business of the country. Its finance company, the General Motors 
Acceptance Corporation, has assisted in the financing of 771,831 cars 
and trucks, and has bought the obligations of dealers in and purchasers 
of General Motors products amounting to $556,313,465. The accomplish- 
ments of this great corporation and its finance company are told in this 
article, and constitute a story which should be reassuring to bankers 
and others financially interested in the automotive industry. 


A Summary of National Bamkk Returrms ....0..0..00.00...0.::ccssscsscssssssssessssseseessnseesecesssseeeessessece 872 


Reference Bureaus for Bank Employees.............................. By Mahlon D. Miller 873 
The outline of a plan whereby constructive measures can be taken 
which will not only help materially to reduce bond premiums, but which 
will also t- of substantial assistance in eliminating to a great extent 
the crimes perpetrated upon banks by outlaw employees at the present 
time. 


Why Should the Wage-Earner Save?............. speeenaiteeontseasietenel By O. R. Johnson 875 

The author holds that the present method of attempting to promote 
thrift among wage-earners is basically unsound in that it is directed 
chiefly at the theory of thrift and neglects almost entirely its practice. 
Mr. Johnson says that if thrift is to be really popularized among wage 
earners, “reason why” campaigns will have to be replaced by “means 
whereby” campaigns. He contends that the easiest and the only way 
to make the wage earner save is to make it so easy for him to save that 
it will be hard for him not to. 
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Every section of the country is covered in this department by monthly 
reviews of business conditions and by items of current interest about 
banks. The business situation is reported under the head of the 
“Review of the Month,” which contains a general survey of current 
banking and business developments. 
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Of Course 


we want your business, but we want it 
on a basis that will pay you as well 
as ourselves. We want it because we 
have proper facilities for handling it. 
Don’t worry over poor service —send 
your business to 


“CORN EXCHANGE” 


PHILADELPHIA 
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WO articles which readers will not 

want to miss, and which will appear 
in the July number of THE BANKERS 
MAGAZINE, are Effective Ideas for 
Window Displays, the third article of a 
series on bank window advertising by 
M. E. Chase, and, Renting Safe Deposit 
Boxes, the third article of a series on bank 
business building plans and methods, by 
W. E. Walker. The article by Mr. Chase 
on window displays will be accompanied 
by some interesting reproductions of some 
successful bank window displays, and will 
contain a large number of practical ideas, 
based on the experience of banks in all 
parts of the country. All branches of 
banking are included in these suggestions. 
The small town has not been disregarded 
in this article, and most of the window 
display material described may be obtained 
in a town of 5000. The article by Mr. 
Walker on the subject of renting safe de- 
posit boxes is based on the practical 
experience of the author in selling this 
branch of the bank’s services through well 
directed publicity with marked profit and 
success. Both of these articles contain a 
wealth of helpful, practical ideas which 
any banker can avail himself of without 
any great expense of time or money. 


a) 

igs answer to the question, “is there 

anything the matter with the automo- 
tive industry,"” almost as many answers 
have been given as there are makes of 
motor cars. The public assumes that some- 
thing must be the matter because dealers 
are not placing the usual orders with the 
factories and automotive stocks have been 
declining rather than increasing at the 
time of the year when they should have 
the stimulus of spring orders. Walter P. 
Chrysler, chairman of the Maxwell and 
Chrysler Motor Corporations, Detroit, 
says, in his article, The Present Situation of 
the Automotive Industry, to appear in 
THE BANKERS MAGAZINE for July, 
that “something is the matter.” He says 
that, in a word, it is overproduction. 
“The charge cannot be fairly made," adds 
Mr. Chrysler, “of the industry as a whole, 
but it can be made of certain companies 
and those companies have influenced the 
entire industry.” He then goes on to ex- 
plain, in his article, just what this situa- 
tion is, and why it has arisen. Walter 
Chrysler speaks authoritatively about the 
automotive industry. He is one of the 
recognized leaders in the automotive field. 
He went, in 1911, from the general man- 
agership of the American Locomotive 
Company at Pittsburgh to the Buick Motor 
Company, the largest of the General 


Motors Corporation units. From the 
Buick Motor Company he went to Toledo 
to take charge of the Willys-Overland 
Company at a time when that company 
was facing bankruptcy. From there he 
went to Detroit to reorganize the Maxwell 
Motor Corporation and the Chalmers 
Motor Company, two companies that were 
then in trouble. His amazing success at 
the Buick and the Willys-Overland com- 
panies is automobile history. His extra- 
ordinary success in handling the Maxwell 
and Chalmers companies has been a fre- 
quent topic of conversation in the industry. 
Read this article in the July number. 

HE loss of millions of dollars and the 

ruin of hundreds of men are the an- 
nual toll of bank defalcations. And these 
figures show a dangerous and unnecessary 
increase every year. For the year 1922, 
on bank defalcations only, one surety 
company alone showed a net loss of $500,- 
000. The report of the Attorney General 
of the United States for the fiscal year 
1922 shows that 338 cases were reported 
to his office during that period. Beginning 
in the July number, THE BANKERS 
MAGAZINE will run a series of interesting 
and highly informative articles on The 
Cause and Prevention of Bank Defalca- 
tions. This series has been prepared by 
Martin K. Fowler, now of the New Jersey 
State Banking Department, and formerly 
special bank accountant for the Federal 
Department of Justice, in which capacity it 
was his duty to investigate and aid in the 
prosecution of violations of the national 
banking laws. During the course of his 
experiences, Mr. Fowler has been a bank- 
er, an investigator and a bank customer, 
so there is no angle of the banking business 
with which he is not familiar. He has 
come in direct contact with many bank 
defaulters and from talking with them and 
examining the circumstances of their 
crimes he has acquired an insight into 
their methods and motives which is shared 
by few other authorities in the country. 
Mr. Fowler says, regarding his series of 
articles: “Bank defalcations could be pre- 
vented, not entirely perhaps, but a very 
large majority of them, if all directors were 
up to their jobs. Most directors labor 
under a misconception as to an examiner's 
duties, and do not realize that they them- 
selves are liable and that the responsibility 
of preventing a defalcation rests on their 
shoulders. I have tried to analyze the sub- 
ject in a brief yet comprehensive manner 
so that directors generally will be put on 
notice of the many danger signals.” 
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cAn Ancient Check on “The Bank” 


A™ the new Uptown Branch of the Bank of New York and Trust Com- 
pany, at Madison Avenue and Sixty-third Street, is a relic of old New 
York worth dropping in to see. 


It is a check drawn by Aaron Burr in 1788 onthe Bank established by his 
rival, Alexander Hamilton. It differs from the modern check in that the 
name of the bank does not appear. It is an order on “‘the Cashier of the 
Bank”; the name of the bank was not needed as The Bank of New York 
was the only bank in the city! 

There are many other banking institutions in New York of today, but 
none is better equipped to give careful attention to financial business of 
all kinds than the Bank of New York and trust Company, with one hun- 
dred and forty years’ experience as a Bank and ninety-four years’ experi- 
ence as a Trust Company. 














Bank of New York & Crust Co. 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits 
E over $16,000,000 
preg Banking Office Trust Office 
48 Wall Street 52 Wall Street 
Madison Avenue Office 
at 63rd Street 
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Ba THE 
CITY OF NEW YORK 
A Nation-Wide Service 


For more than a century this Bank has constantly widened its facilities and extended its 
banking connections. Beyond the mere question of growth, however, has been the 
tradition of an individual attention to the requirements of its correspondents. 


Correspondence cordially invited. 











200 MILLION DOLLARS RESOURCES 
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60 Years 


| : ' Conservative Banking 
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THE fundamental policy upon which 
this Institution was founded, Con- 
servative Banking, has enabled us to 
follow it successfully for over half a 
century. 








In strength of resources, in volume 
of business, in widening of business 
friendships, our progress has been 
consistent and constant. 


While mindful of the best traditions 
of the past, our present management 
and Trustees are in complete accord 
with the needs of the present. 


We invite you, if you feel the need 




















of an institution of this character, to 

use the complete facilities of our 
——— banking and trust service. 
Executor Acts as 
and Trustee 
Adminis- Under 

trator Acts as Transfer Agent or Registrar Mortgages 
CENTRAL UNION TRUST COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK 
80 BROADWAY NEW YORK 
PLAZA OFFICE 42ND STREET OFFICE 
5th Ave. & 60th St. Madison Ave. & 42nd St. 





Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits over 36 Million Dollars 


Member Freperat Reserve System 
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—At the New York End 


NEW YORK CITY 
Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits over $11,000,000 









































The 
COAL & IRON 


NATIONAL 


BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


In entering upon its third decade of service 
to its hundreds of correspondents, the Coal 
& Iron National Bank is more than ever 
fitted to extend to them the same friendly 
co-operation, and to continue the faultless 
fulfillment of their requirements. 


Personal Service Headquarters 


Liberty and West Streets 
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Tf you are going to visit Loch Lomond 


—or wherever you go! 


HE Seaboard Checkbook—Let- 

ter of Credit will eliminate the 
bother of carrying money and all 
difficulty in securing cash in foreign 
cities. It is no longer necessary to 
wait until foreign forms of draft, 
often unfamiliar, have been prepared 
for your signature. 


Your Seaboard Checkbook—Let- 
ter of Credit contains (1) Your letter 
of credit and identification card (2) 
Your checks, nearly identical with 
domestic checks, which you fill out 
and cash in the customary way. 
Thousands of Seaboard correspon- 
dent banks throughout the world will 
instantly honor these checks. They 


carry with them into foreign cities 
the prestige and welcome of your 
own checks on your own bank, 

Any of our offices will gladly sup- 
ply you with whatever amount you 
need of this popular new form of 
travelers currency. 





THE SEABOARD NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


Mercantile Branch * 
5 BROADWAY | 
* 


at Cedar Street 


Main Office | 
BROAD and BEAVER STREETS 


* Uptown Branch 
20 EAST 45th STREET 


near Madison Avenue 




















FEATURE of the 

service of this bank 

18 the availability of cor- 

poration vaults of unusu- 

ally heavy construction, 

each with ante-room 

attached. The proximity 

of the First National to 

lower New Y ork—only 

four minutes by tube—makes this service unusually attrac- 


tive to down-town corporations. 


THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK 
1 Exchange Place 


JERSEY CITY, N. J. 

















Capital and Surplus $17,100,000 


NTERNATIONAL 


MPORTS AND EXPORTS FINANCED 
NDIVIDUAL ATTENTION 


CCEPTANCE 


RBITRAGE AND FOREIGN EXCHANGE 
DVICE AND INFORMATION 


ANK, INc. 


ONDS AND SECURITIES 
ULLION AND METALS 


“Old World Experience and New World Enterprise” 


PAUL M. WARBURG F. ABBOT GOODHUE 
Chairman President 


31 Pine Street, New York 
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HE same forces that made the city, made the 

Banks. The same forces that brought out of the 
welter of dissimilar people a homogeneous com- 
munity, brought many banks finally tagether into . 
a homogeneous institution—into one building, one 
organization, charged with one desire—to serve 
financially Chicago and the country which made 
Chicago possible.” 


.»+.An excerpt from “The Making of a Modern Bank,” a copy 
of which will be sent to any banker free upon request. 


The CONTINENTAL and 
COMMERCIAL. 


BANKS 


CHICAGO 














| Resources More Than -$500,000,000 “An Extra Measure of Service” 



































CAPITAL and SURPLUS 


$7,000,000.00 


GOVERNED 
BY 
SOUND. 
PRINCIPLES 


CENTRAL TRUST 


COMPANY OF ILLINOIS 
CHICAGO 





























Che Bank of 
United States 


Member Federal Reserve System 


Resources Over 


$55,000,000.00 





DEPOSITORY FOR 
United States Postal Savings Funds 


«Main Office 
Fifth Ave. at 32nd Street State of New York City of New York 


Foreign Exchange “ 


Domestic and Foreign Letters of Credit Issued 
The steady and consistent growth of this bank is evidence of its 
constant attention to every detail of banking service. A thor- 


oughly organized foreign department is equipped to handle all 
classes of foreign financial transactions. 


Accounts of Banks and Bankers Invited 
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The Sinews of Service 
of a Great Bank 


HE ability of Barclays Bank to supply present day demands for 
credit is measured by total deposits in excess of $1,507,700,000 
as of December 31, 1923. The administration of banking services gen- 
erated in this vast credit reservoir is conducted through more than 1700 
branches in England and Wales, including foreign branches in London, 


Manchester, Liverpool, Bradford, Birmingham and other important’ 


centers which are completely equipped for the transaction of overseas 
business. 


Barclays’ banking affiliations radiate from London to all of the prin- 
cipal cities and towns of the Continent, of Asia, Africa and Australia, 
reaching the furthest outpost of enterprise. American Banks are cor- 
dially invited to make use of Barclays’ facilities for their overseas require- 
ments of every description. 


December 31, 1923 


Authorized Capital . . . $100,000,000 

Issued and Paid-up Capital . 77,961,860 

Reserve Fund. . ... 41,250,000 

Total Resources . . . . 1,665,348,615 
(85—=£1) 


BARCLAYS BANK LIMITED 


Frederick C. Goodenough, Chairman 
Sir Herbert Hambling, Deputy Chairman Edmund Henry Parker, Vice-Chairman 


Head Office: 54, Lomparv Street, Lonoon, E. C. 3 
Chief Foreign Branch: 168, Fencnurcn Street, Lonpon, E. C. 3 


AFFILIATED BANKS 

Barctars Banx (Overseas) Luurrep: Offices in Paris, Bordeaux, Boulogne, Havre, Lyons, 
Marseilles, Rouen, Cannes, Mentone, Monte-Carlo, Nice, and other Continental cities; 
also in Algiers. 

Tue Barrisn Linen Bank: 166 offices in Scotland. 

Tue Union Bawx of Mancuesten: 149 offices in Lancashire, Cheshire, and the West 
Riding of Yorkshire, 

Tue Ancro- Ecrerian Bane, Luutrep: Branches in Egypt and Palestine; also at Gibraltar, 
Makta and Khartoum. 


Representative in America—H. Poé Alton 
60 WALL STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
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Protecting profits 


from far afield 


' the development of distant mar- 
kets, domestic or foreign, the Irving 
Bank-Columbia Trust Company has 
been an important factor for 70 years. 

Today, through correspondents or 
representatives in virtually every trading 
center of importance in this country and 
abroad, the Irving-Columbia offers its 
correspondent banks, for their custom- 
ers, a commercial service of the widest 
scope. 


By determining credit standings, by 
locating and forwarding delayed ship- 
ments, by securing prompt payments, 
Irving-Columbia service gives active 
protection to commercial transactions 
with markets in any part of the world. 

This complete service—backed by 
all the resources and facilities of a great 
financial institution— is now concen- 
trated in our newly created Out-of- 


Town Office. 


Irvinc Banx-Co.umsiA Trust Company 
MEMBER FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 


NEW YORK 
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Norronk, VRGiInta, 


Organized 1885 
UNITED STATES DEPOSITARY 


Capital - - - - $1,000,000 
Surplus and Profits $1,310,000 


WA GOWN 2. wt President 
A. B. SCHWARZKOPF . Vice-President 
J. B. DEY, Jr. Vice-President and Cashier 
C.S. WHITEHURST. . 

1.7. VAN PATTEN ... 
E.D. DENBY . Asst. Cashier 
R. H. MOORE. . . . . Asst. Cashier 
H.B.REARDON ..... Auditor 


The Oldest National Bank 
in Eastern Virginia 


CORRESPONDENTS—National City Bank, New 
York; National Bank of Commerce, New York; 
Fourth Street National Bank, Philadelphia; Phila- 
delphia National Bank, Philadelphia; {National 
Shawmut Bank, Boston; Merchants National Bank, 
Baltimore. 


Vice-President 
Asst. Cashier 


Our growth is the direct result of the confidence 
of the business world in our bank —a bank that 


'ntep 


wires 


has cultivated an intimate appreciation of busi- 
ness problems and has tried to be helpful in up- 
building vital business interests of our country. 
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Is There a Weak Link 
In Your Chain? 














AVE you ever attempted to account 

for a// of the elapsed time until you re- 
ceive credit advice or actual returns on 
out-of-town drafts discounted by you or 
given to you for collection? 


Collections sent to us are forwarded 
promptly, whether received by day or 
night. Bill-of-lading drafts payable out 
of town are dispatched direct within 
two hours’ time. Advices of payment 
received at night are passed on to the 
owners the same night. 


Strengthen your service and reduce your 
costs by sending us your business. 


PHILADELPHIA 
NATIONAL 
BANK 


Capital, Surplus, and Undivided Profits $16,800,000 
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oi A Massachusetts Fiduciary 
Qualified by 46 years’ experience 





Practically every kind of Trust problem that may 
arise has been met and solved by this Company 
during its 46 years’ experience. We have handled 
hundreds of Estates. 

We cordially invite individuals and corpora- 
tions who require fiduciary service in Massachu- 
setts to correspond with the President or other 
officers of this Company. 


BOSTON SAFE Deposit {3 


=~ TRUST COMPANY 
100 FRANKLIN STREET 


CAt Arcu and Devonsuire Streets Boston 6 
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Citizens-American Bank & Trust Co. 
TAMPA, FLA. 
Member Federal Reserve System 
Capital - - $1,000,000.00 
Surplus - . 300,000.00 








DR. L.A. BIZE . . . . « President 





W. W. TRICE . ‘ ‘ .  « Vice-President 
ISAAC MAAS... . ~— Vice-President 
L. L. BUCHANAN , ar . Vice-President 
D. H. LANEY. ar i Cashier 
EUGENE KNIGHT . .  . Assistant Cashier 
C. E. HESTER . ‘ ° ‘ Auditor 


Our extensive connections and complete facilities enable us 
to handle all branches of foreign and domestic banking 
with the highest degree of efficiency 


Collections given special attention, and prompt 
remittances made 
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In Detroit 


HE name of this 
institution has 
stood for financial 
soundness and service 
for over fifty years. 
















Resources over 
$125,000,000 
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Member Federal 
Reserve Bank 




















THE PEOPLES STATE BANK 
ee” 

















of international banking is provided through our 
62 branches and offices distributed as follows: 


Argentina Brazil Chile 


ENGLAND FRANCE SPAIN NICARAGUA 

GUATEMALA MEXICO PERU ECUADOR 

URUGUAY VENEZUELA COLOMBIA SALVADOK 
SAN FRANCISCO, U. 8. 


ANGLO-SOUTH AMERICAN . 
“BANK, LIMITED 


r and its affiliations 


British Bank of South America 
ie and 
: SC commevelel Bank of Spanish America 
. . Represented by 
4 THE ANGLO-SOUTH AMERICAN 
4 TRUST COMPANY 
Incorporated under the laws of the State of New York 


A 49 Broadway, New York 
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Austin National Bank 
Capital $300,000 Surplus on meena Resources $7,374,400 


WM. H. FOLTS, President __ bs 
JOHN H. CHILES, Vice-President MORRIS HIRSHFELD, Vice-President 


T. H. DAVIS, Vice-President Cc. M. BARTHOLOMEW, Cashier 
Ss. B. ROBERDEAU, Asst. Cashier LEFFLER CORBITT, Asst. Cashier 
This old established bank is thoroughly equipped in every department. Its 
strong financial position, efficient management and reputation commend it to 
banks, bankers and individuals requiring a good banking connection at the 
capital of the Union’s largest State. 


We are at the center of an Empire of Business and would like to represent you here 




















H. A. WROE, President 
R. C. ROBERDEAU, Vice-Pres. L. J. SCHNEIDER, Vice-Pres. 
A. D. THOMPSON, Vice-Pres. L. D. WILLIAMS, Cashier 
H. PFAEFFLIN, Asst. Cashier D. H. HART, Jr., Asst. Cashier 
For Prompt and Best Service Send Your 
Texas Items Direct to the 


American National Bank 


AUSTIN, TEXAS 
Capital, $300,000 Surplus, $800,000 


Directors’ Responsibility Over $8,000,000 United States Government Depository 
Will remit in New York, Boston, Chicago, St. Louis, Kansas City 
or New Orleans Exchange when requested.- We have unsurpassed 
facilities for collecting on all banking points in Texas. 























$5,000,000 


Head Office—-TORONTO, CANADA 


CANADIAN COLLECTIONS— 


Special facilities through our Branches and arrangements with other Banks 
for making Canadian Collections for Banks and Business Houses in United 
States and Foreign Countries. Our service comprises close supervision and 
prompt remittance. Information will be gladly furnished when required. 


CANADIAN ACCOUNTS AND BALANCES— 


Deposits invited. Interest allowed on balances. Close rates of exchange 
given on amounts transferred. 


“BANK TORONT 


INCORPORATED 














To the Pacific Northwest 


—would not be complete without a visit to 
Spokane — the logical clearing point and dis- 
tributing center of this great ««Inland Empire’’. 
We invite bankers to call on us personally or 
to direct their patrons to us. 


The Old National Bank 


Spokane, Washington 
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XXII 
With 265 branches in Canada, 13 in Newfound- 
land, 10 in Jamaica and 9 in Cuba, Porto Rico 
and the Dominican Republic, we are well equipped 


i 
Banking 
Service in 
>} Canada, 
Newfoundland 
ESTABLISHED 1832 and West Indies 
to handle the accounts of banks and corporations 


wishing to do business with these points. 


Capital Paid-Up - - $10,000,000 
Reserve Fund - - $19,500,000 
Total Assets over - $220,000,000 


The Bank of Nova Scotia 


GENERAL MANAGER’S OFFICE: TORONTO, ONT. 
J. A. McLEOD, General Manager 


NEW YORK AGENCY - - - - 49 WALL STREET 
P. W. MURPHY and F. W. MURRAY, Agents 


LONDON BRANCH: 55 Old Broad St., E.C. 2 


CORRESPONDENTS 


Lonpon, Enc.—Midland Bank Limited, Bank of England, 
Royal Bank of Scotland 
New Yorx—Bank of New York & Trust Co. 
National Bank of Commerce in New York 
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1869 
A Local Institution 


1924 
An International Force 





ORN over fifty years ago in the City of Halifax 
and during the distracting period following the 
American Civil War, The Royal Bank of Canada, 
then known as the Merchants’ Bank of Halifax, 
started in a very modest way, ‘but through sound 
business principles, foresight, faith in the Dominion 
and in its own development, it has today a history 
of phenomenal growth to its credit. 


The Royal Bank of Canada now stands in the 
forefront of Canadian Chartered Banks. It has 700 
branches within the Dominion and abroad, and 
it is recognized as one of the world’s largest finan- 


cial institutions. 


THE ROYAL BANK 
OF CANADA 


Total Resources $559,000,000 
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Established 1875 


Imperial Bank of Canada 


HEAD OFFICE, TORONTO 


Capital (Paid Up) - = = $7,000,000 
Reserve Fund - - - - - 7,500,000 


PELEG HOWLAND, PRESIDENT 
WM. HAMILTON MERRITT, M.D., (St. Catherines), Vick -PRESIDENT 
A. E. PHIPPS, GEN. MANAGER G. D. BOULTON, Asst. GEN. MANAGER 
H. T. JAFFRAY, Asst. GEN. MANAGER 


Agents and Correspondents 


UNITED STATES GREAT BRITAIN and IRELAND 

New York—Bank of the Manhattan Co. England—Lloyds Bank, Limited. 
Beosten—National Shawmut Bank. ao elias Commercial Bank of Seot- 
} Nee ae in eel Hetional Bank Ireland—Northern Banking Co., Limited, 

+9 pagal me Stas V0. Belfast, and Branches. 
Chicage—First National Bank. 
San Francisco—Wells Fargo Nevada Na FRANCE, BELGIUM and 

tional Bank. SWITZERLAND 

Seattie—Seattle National Bank. Lloyds & National Provincial Foreign 
Minneapolis—First National Bank. Bank, Ltd. 


Having as its correspondents the largest and strongest banks 
throughout the world, the Imperial Bank of Canada is in a 
position to afford the most efficient banking service. 


With 212 branches in Canada our facilities for handling business 
throughout the Dominion are unexcelled. 


























Bank of Liverpool & Martins Limited. 


Head Office: 7 WATER STREET, LIVERPOOL. 
London Office: 68 LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, E.C. 3. 





$5=61 
Capital Subscribed . $93,955,600 
Capital Paid Up 11,744,450 





Reserve Fund and Surplus Profits... 8,686,210 
Deposits, etc., at 31st Dec., 1923.......... 322,689,090 


355 BRANCHES AND SUB-BRANCHES. 


All descriptions of Bouline, Traces and Foreign 
Exchange Business Transacted. 


The Bank is prepared to act as Agents for Foreign Banks 
on usual Terms. 
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Fermerly THE NATIONAL PROVINCIAL AND UNION BANK OF ENGLAND LIMITED. 
Established 1833. 





$5=-2£1) 


Subscribed Capital - $218,085,400 
Paid-up Capital - - 47,397,080 
Reserve Fund - - 45,000,000 








Head Office: 


15, BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, ENGLAND. 
OVER 1,100 OFFICES in ENGLAND and WALES. 





Every Description of Banking Business Transacted. 


The Agency of COLONIAL and 
FOREIGN BANKS undertaken. 





UNION BANK OFFICE: 2, Princes Street, London, E.C. 2. 


The Foreign Department at this Office is specially organised for the 
conduct of the Sterling Accounts of the Colonial and Foreign 
Correspondents of the Bank. 





AFFILIATED BANKS: 


COUTTS & CO., 


LONDON : 440, Strand, W.0.2. 15, Lombard Street, E.C.8. 1, Park Lane, W. 1. 


GRINDLAY & CO., Ltd., 


LONDON: 54, Parliament Street, S.W. INDIA: Bombay, Calcutta, Simla & Delhi. 





AUXILIARY! 


LLOYDS & NATIONAL PROVINCIAL FOREIGN BANK LTD. 


PRINCIPAL OFFICES: London and Paris. 









































In Every Important 
Italian Market 


N EIGHTY commercial and indus- 

trial centers of Italy a branch of 
the Banca Commerciale Italiana per- 
forms all the functions of a local 
bank, with its services closely inter- 
woven with the business affairs of the 
community it serves. 


The New York Agency of this insti- 
tution, therefore, brings to American 
bankers and business men an inti- 
mate knowledge of Jtaiian commerce 
and industry okiained by constant 
and direct relationship with these 
eighty Italian business centers. Foreign branches and afhlia- 
tions extend our service to England, France, Switzerland, 
Poland, Czecho-Slovakia, Austria, Hungary, Roumania, Jugo- 
slavia, Bulgaria, Turkey and throughout South America. 
Facilities thus provided for American foreign trade are of 
exceptional breadth and scope. 


FOREIGN BRANCHES 
New York London 


AFFILIATED INSTITUTIONS 








Constantinople 











Banca Commerciale Italiana (France): 
MARSEILLES, NICE, and other im- 
portant cities. 

Banca Commerciale Italiana e Bulgara: 
SOFIA and branches. 

Banca Commerciale Italiana e Romena: 
BUCHAREST and branches. 

Boehmische Union Bank: PRAGUE and 
branches. 

Banca della Svizzera Italiana: LU- 
GANO and branches. 


Banca Ungaro Italiana: BUDAPEST 

Banque Francaise et Italiene pour 
V’Amérique du Sud: PARIS, BUENOS 
AIRES, SAO PAOLO, RIO de JA- 
NEIRO, SANTIAGO, VALPARAISO, 
and other important cities in Argen- 
tine, Brazil and Chile. 

Societa Italiana di Credito Commer- 
ciale: VIENNA, and branches. 

Banco Italiano: LIMA and branches. 

Banco Francés e Italiano de Colombia: 
BOGOTA. 


Banca Commercialeltaliana 


Head Office, MILAN, ITALY 
Authorized Capital Lire 400,000,000 


Paid in Lire 348,786,000 


Surplus Lire 200,000,000 


NEW YORK AGENCY, 62-64 WILLIAM STREET 


Telephone—John 1000 


Giovanni Costa 
‘John Stewart Durland 


Siro Fusi 


Edoardo Roffi 


AGENTS 
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BANK OF CANTON? 


New York Agency Established January 9th, 1922 
1 WALL STREET 


HEW FAN UN, <Agent 
An institution equipped to render an exceptional banking service to American 
Bankers and business men, because of its native personnel, whose training gives 
them a most comprehensive knowledge of business conditions in the Far East. 
Valuable information is available at all times to those interested. We invite 
your inquiries and correspondence. 


HEAD OFFICE, HONG KONG 
Branches: HANKOW SHANGHAI CANTON BANGKOK 
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‘The Banker and Tradesman tas for 


over fifty years been the representative financial 
and business weekly of Boston and New England. 





465 Main Street : - Cambridge 39, Mass. 




















A Native Bank in Peru 


for all Banking Operations 


BANCO ITALIANO 


Capital Fully Paid Lp. 400,000 Surplus Lp. 401,585 


BRANCHES 
Callao—Arequipa—Chincha Alta—Mollendo—Trujillo 


Representatives for the U.S. A. 
Banca Commerciale Italiana 


62-64 William Street, N. Y. 
Phone: John 1000 



































In Rhode Island 
—the Industrial Trust 


Branch offices in the principal centers throughout the state, and head- 
quarters in Providence, equip the Industrial Trust for prompt and satise- 
factory service. Your first transaction with us will prove this to you. 


INDUSTRIAL TRUST COMPANY 


Member of Federal Reserve System 
Main Offices: Providence, Rhode Island 
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HARRIS, FORBES & CO 


Successors to N. W. HARRIS & CO. New York 


Pine Street, Corner William 
NEW YORK 


BONDS FOR INVESTMENT 


























Harris, Forbes & Gompany Harris Trust & Savings Bank 
Incorporated Bond Department 
Boston Chicago 
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Write for our new catalogue describing books 
that you need for your banking library 


BOOK DEPARTMENT 


Tue Bankers Pusuisuine Co. 


71 Murray Street, New York, U.S.A. 
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Banca Nazionale di Credito 


Capital Paid up - - Lit. 250,000,000 


HEAD OFFICE ROME, ITALY 


Over 70 Branches and Agencies Throughout Italy 


Correspondents 


in all the Principal Cities of the Kingdom 


Every Description of Domestic and International 


Banking Business Transacted 


Special Travelers’ Letters of Credit and 
Money Order Departments 


Inquiries and Correspondence Solicited 


AFFILIATED BANKS 


Banque Italo-Francaise de Credit 
PARIS MARSEILLES TUNIS 
Capital Paid up - -_ Frs. 15,000,000 


Italian Discount & Trust Co. 
NEW YORK CITY 
Capital and Surplus - - $1,500,000 














The Union Bank of Australia, Limited | 


Established 1887. Incorporated 1880. 


Capital Authorized and Issued 
Capital Paid-Up 
Reserve Fund 

Reserve Liability of Proprietors £6,000,000 


Head Office—71, CORNHILL, LONDON, E. C. 3 


Manager—W. J. ESSAME Assistant Manager—W. A. LAING 
Secretary—F. H. McINTYRE 








187 Branches throughout Australia and New Zealand, viz.:— 


In Victoria, 43; In South Australia, 14; In New South Wales, 42; In Western Australia, 20 
In Queensland, 19; In Tasmania, 3; In New Zealand, 46. 


Agents and Correspondents in all parts of the World 


The Bank offers facilities for the transaction of every description of 
Banking business in Australia and New Zealand. 


Bills negotiated or sent for collection. Commercial and Circular Credits 
issued available throughout the World. 














The Anglo-Egyptian Bank, Limited 


(Affiliated with Barclays Bank, Ltd.) 


Subscribed Capital mn . £1,800,000 
CAPITAL PAID-UP ; : £ 600,000 
Reserve Fund ‘ . , £ 720,000 


Head Office: 37 to 39 King William Street 
London, E.C. 4 
BRANCHES 


EGYPT. Alexandria, Cairo, Port-Said, Suez, Tantah, 
Zagazig, Mansourah, Assiut, Beni-Suef, Minieh. 


SUDAN. Omdurman, Khartoum, Port Sudan, Makwar, 
Wad Medani. 


PALESTINE. Haifa, Jafta, Jerusalem, Nazareth. 
MEDITERRANEAN. Malta, Gibraltar. 














The Bank transacts every description of Banking business in Egypt ' 
and other Countries where it has branches, grants letters of credit 
and affords facilities to travellers proceeding to Egypt and elsewhere. 
Deposits received for one year at rates to be ascertained on application. 
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THE BANK OF TAIWAN,LTD. 


Incorporated by Special Imperial Charter, 1899 


Head Office: TAIPEH, JAPAN 


Capital Subscribed.............. Yen 60,000,000 

Capital Paid Up................. Yen 52,500,000 

Reserve Funds..................... Yen 13,380,000 
KOJURO NAKAGAWA, Esq. HIROZO MORI, Esq. 

President Vice-president 
Directors 

* GUNJI KAWASAKI, Esq. MASUMI ESAKI, Esq. 
TADASU HISAMUNE, Esq. DENKICHI TAKITA, Esq. 


MASAKAZU SHUTO, Esq. 


Branches : 


JAPAN—Tokyo (General Manager’s Office), Kobe, Osaka, Yokohama. 

TAIWAN—Giran, Heito, Kagi, Karenko, Keelung, Mako, Nanto, 
Shinchiku, Taichu, Tainan, Takao, Tamsui, Taito, Toyen. 

CHINA—Amoy, Canton, Foochow, Hankow, Shanghai, Swatow. 


OTHERS—Hongkong, London, New York, Singapore, Semarang, 
Soerabaia, Batavia, Bombay, Bangkok, Calcutta, Dairen. 


New York Office: 165 Broadway 


MASAJIRO ARAKI, Agent 
London Office: 25 Old Broad Street 


Cable Transfers, Drafts, and Letters of Credit issued; the 
Negotiation and Collection of Bills of Exchange and other 
Banking Business transacted through our various Branches 
as well as correspondents in all parts of the world; offers 
exceptional facilities for handling transactions in the Far East. 




















| The Seealiaan Bank, Limited 


Cable address: ‘“‘Sumitbank”’ ESTABLISHED 1912 
(Successors to The Sumitomo Bank) 


Capital Subscribed 
Capital Paid up . 


. Yen 70,000,000 
“50,000,000 
Head Office : OSAKA, JAPAN 


BARON K. SUMITOMO, President 


K. YUKAWA, Esq., Managing Director S. YOSHIDA, Esq., Managing Director 
N. YATSUSHIRO, Esq., Managing Director 


New York Agency, 149 Broadway, New York 
G. HIGASHI, Agent 


HOME OFFICES 
Yokohama Kobe (2) Kyoto (2) Nagoya 
Hiroshima (2) Hakata Hyogo Niihama 
Wakamatsu Kokura Yanai Onomichi 
Foreign Branches—Shanghai, New York, London, Hankow, San Francisco, Bombay 
Affiliated Banks—The Sumitomo Bank of Hawaii, Ltd., Honolulu, T. H.; The Sumitemo 

Bank of Seattle, Seattle Wash. 
Chief Bankers in New York and London—National City Bank of New York, New York; 
Lloyds Bank, Ltd., London 


Correspondents in All Important Places at Home and Abroad 
The Bank buys, sells and receives for collection drafts and telegraphic transfers; issues 


Commercial and Travellers Letters of Credit available in all important parts of the 
world, and acts as Trustee for Mortgage Bond, besides doing general B: 


Osaka (11) Tokyo (7) 
Shimonoseki Moji 
Kurume Kure 























THE MITSUI BANK, LTD. 


Capital Subscribed 
Capital Paid-Up 
Reserve Funds (March 1924) 


Yen 100,000,000.00 
Yen 60,000,000.00 
Yen 43,600,000.00 
HEAD OFFICE: TOKYO 


(No. 1 Suruga-cho, Nihonbashi-ku) 
Home Branches: 
Fukuoka, Hiroshima, Kobe, Kyoto, Marunouchi (Tokyo), Moji, 
Nagasaki, Nagoya, Nihonbashi (Tokyo), Osaka, Osaka-Dojima, 
Osaka-Kawaguchi, Osaka-Nishi, Otaru, Shimonoseki, Wakamatsu 
(Kyushu), Yokohama 
Foreign Branches: 


Bombay London New York Shanghai 


London Bankers: 
Barclays Bank Ltd. Midland Bank Ltd. 
New York Bankers: 


Bankers Trust Co. Chase National Bank 
National City Bank of New York 
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The Bank of Chosen 


Incorporated by Special Charter of Imperial Japanese Government, 1909 


Capital Subscribed . -— , Yen 80,000,000 
Capital Paid-Up . . Of Qt _ . Yen 50,000,000 
Total Resources .. + aA . . Yen 660,000,000 


Head Office, Keijo (Seoul), Chosen (Korea) 


Governor, K. NONAKA Deputy Governor, S. SUZUKI 
Directors 
Y. KATAYAMA I. IUCHI M. HASHIMOTO 
FOREIGN DEPARTMENT: TOKYO 
(All communications relating to the arrang ts of correspondents and the Bank’s general 
foreign business to be addressed to the Foreign Department) 
Principal Branches : 
Cuosen: (Korea) Chemulpo, Pyengyang, Wonsan, Fusan, Taiku. 
Mancuuria: Mukden, Dairen, Changchun, Newchang, Harbin, Antung. 
Japan: Tokyo, Osaka, Kobe, Shimonoseki. 
Cuiwa: Shanghai, Tsingtao, Tientsin, Tsinan. 
Srser1a: Vladivostok. 


New York Agency, 165 Broadway 
H. YAMASHITA, Agent 
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Established in 1888 


Yen 
CAPITAL SUBSCRIBED . . « + «  30,200,000.00 
CAPITAL PAID UP . . . « « «+  18,875,000.00 
RESERVE FUNDS . . ter #8 5,000,000.00 
DEPOSITS (Dec. 31, 1923) . « « « « 150,003,603.30 | 
Keizo Hirooka, Esq., President Yukinori Hoshino, Esq., Managing Director | 
Chusuke Yoshii, Esq., Managing Director Seishichi Kawakami, Esq., Managing Director 
Seijiro Gion, Esq., Director Hikotaro Ohmura, Esq., Director ' 
Tadanosuke Emura, Esq., Director Kyuemon Hirooka, Esq., Auditor 
Manroku Matsui, Esq., Auditor Kin-ichiro Hoshijima, Esq., Auditor | 


Head Office, Osaka, Japan 


Principal Branches 
Tokyo Kobe Okayama Hiroshimo Fukuyama Tokuyama 


| 

| 

| Transacts General Banking, Foreign Exchange and 
| Trust Business 


{ 
iF 
New York Correspondents London Correspondents 


i 
Yokohama Specie Bank, Ltd. Yokohama Specie Bank, Ltd. 
|! Bank of Taiwan, Ltd. Bank of Taiwan, Ltd. 
| American Express Co. Midland Bank Limited 
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SKANDINAVISKA 
KREDITAKTIEBOLAGET 


Established in 1864 
GOTHENBURG STOCKHOLM MALMO 










Branches 
In All Parts of Sweden 








PAID-UP CAPITAL AND RESERVES 
KR. 182,000,000 


Telegraphic Address: Kreditbolaget 










Foreign Exchange bought and sold, bills collected, deposit 
and current accounts opened and all kinds of banking 
business transacted 










Commercial Bank of Greece 


(A Limited Liability Company registered in Athens) 


Head Office: Athens 


Branches: Piraeus, Argos, Pyrgos, Patras, Corfou, Cephalonia, Nauplie, 
Vostizza, Calamata, Syra, Chio, Candia, Volo, Salonica, Larissa, 
Triccala, Mytilene and Canea 
ASSOCIATED BANK in LONDON 


The Commercial Bank of The Near East, Ltd. 


1 Broad Street Place, E. C. 2 
with branch in CONSTANTINOPLE 


Correspondents in the principal towns of Greece and in foreign countries 
throughout the world 


GENERAL BANKING BUSINESS TRANSACTED 
Collections, Letters of Credit, Cable Transfers, Current 
and Term Deposits, Etc. 

Capital . ‘ Dr. 25,000,000.00 
Reserves . ‘ 18,828,442.25 


of the above Dr. 20,000,000 are represented by assets of £800,000 evaluated at Dr. 25 
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“The National Bank of New Zealand, Ltd. 


Authorized Capital, $22,500,000 
Subscribed Capital, $18,750,000 
Paid-up Capital, $ 6,250,000 
Reserve Fund, $ 6,250,000 


Head Office 
8 Moorgate Street, London, E.C. 2 
Manager, ARTHUR WILLIS 
Chief Office 
In New Zealand at Wellington © 


General Manager, ALFRED JOLLY 

















73 Branches and Agencies Throughout New Zealand. 


Bills of Exchange Collected. Wool and Produce Credits Arranged. 
All Classes of Banking Business Undertaken. 
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ZUMA ARTA 


Nederlandsche Handel-Maatschappij 


(NETHERLANDS TRADING SOCIETY). 
Established by Royal Charter A.D. 1824 
- Capital Paid up £.80,000,000 Neth. Currency (£6,666,666) 
Statutory Reserve Fund............ £.19,769,180 “ aA (£1,647,432) 
| Eateneociomy Reserve Fund f.22, 660, —- = (21,888,333) 


Head Office: AMSTERDAM 


Branches: ROTTERDAM, THE HAGUE. 


Branches in the NETHERLANDS INDIES: BATAVIA, SOURA- 
BAYA, SAMARANG, MEDAN, and further Principal Ports. 
Branches in the STRAITS SETTLEMENTS, BRITISH INDIA, 
CHINA and JAPAN: SINGAPORE, PENANG, RANGOON, CAL- 
CUTTA, BOMBAY, HONGKONG, SHANGHAI and KOBE. 

Grant Drafts and Issue Letters of Credit on all their Branches and 
Correspondents in the East, on the Continent, on Great 
Britain, Africa, America and Australia, and transact 
Banking Business of every description. 

LONDON CORRESPONDENTS : 

The National Provincial Bank, Ltd.. LONDON 
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Guaranteed by the Australian Commonwealth Government 


HEAD OFFICE, SYDNEY 


Branches in all the princi- 
pal towns and cities of 
Australia, at London (2), 
and Rabaul. 


A Savings Bank Depart- 
ment at all Branches and 
3,308 Savings Bank Agen- 
cies at Post Offices through- 
out the Commonwealth of 
Australia, Territories of 
Papua and New Guinea, 
Solomon Islands Protecto- 
rate and other parts of the 


Sydney, N.S. W. Pacific. 











Agents and Correspondents throughout the World 


Banking and Exchange Business 


of every description transacted within the Australian Commonwealth, 
United Kingdom, United States, Canada and Abroad 


December 3l1st, 1923 
General Bank Deposits 


- $147,800,579.32 
Other Items - - 


- 42,000,727 .86 
- 201,652,279.00 
a 260,910,467.40 


$652,364,653.58 


Savings Bank Deposits 
Note Issue Department 





Cable Remittances made to, and drafts drawn on United States, 
Canada and foreign places direct 


Letters of Credit issued to any part of the World 
Bills Negotiated or Forwarded for Collection 
Current Accounts Opened Interest on Fixed Deposits 
Advances made against approved Securities 


JAMES KELL, Esq., Acting Governor 
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Bank of New Zealand 


ESTABLISHED IN 1861 


Bankers to the Government of New Zealand, which holds Prefer- 
ence Shares in the Bank for $5,474,812, and guarantees 
its Redeemable Stock $2,579,186 





I ines enti saaaiadl $19,003,624 
Reserve Fund and Undivided Profits... 10,934,816 
Aggregate Assets at 31st March, 1923.00. 220,482,213 


Head Office: 
WELLINGTON, NEW ZEALAND 
General Manager: H. BUCKLETON 


London Office : 
1 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E. C. 4 
Manager : ROBERT MILL 





Head Office, Wellington 


THE BANK OF NEW ZEALAND has Branches at Auckland, Blenheim, Christ- 
church, Dannevirke, Dunedin, Gisborne, Hamilton, Hastings, Invercargill, Masterton, 
Napier, Nelson, New Plymouth, Oamaru, Palmerston North, Queenstown, Rotorus, 
Timaru, Wanganui and Wellington, and has also Branches or Agencies at 190 other 
towns in New Zealand, at Melbourne and Sydney in Australia, Suva and Levuka in Fiji, 
and Apia in Samoa, also Agents in all the principal Cities in the World. | 


The Bank has facilities for conducting every description of Banking Business. 


It is prepared to negotiate at any of its Branches, Bills drawn in Dollars or Sterling 
under Credits established by its American Agents, and to issue Drafts or Credits, either 
in Dollars or Sterling, on any of the principal Cities in North America. 


Chief Agents in New York: IRVING BANK-COLUMBIA TRUST COMPANY 
Chief Agents in San Francisco: FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF SAN FRANCISCO 


Other Agents and Correspondents in United States: 


Adams Express Company, New York 

American Exchange National Bank, New 
York 

American Express Company 

American Foreign Banking Corp., N. Y. C. 

Bankers Trust Company, New York 

Bank of Italy, California 

Brown Brother & Co., Boston 

Chase National Bank, New York 

Commercial Bank of Spanish America, Ltd. 

Crocker National Bank of San Francisco 

Drexel & Co., Philadelphia 

Equitable Trust Company of New York 

Farmers & Merchants National Bank, 
Los Angeles 

Farmers’ Loan & Trust Company, N. Y. 

First National Bank of Boston 

First National Bank of Chicago 

Guaranty Trust Company of New York 


Hanover National Bank of the City of i] 


New York 
Hongkong & Shanghai Banking Corp. 
Illinois Merchants Trust Co., Chicago 
International Acceptance Bank, Inc., New 
York 
International Banking Corporation 
Lee, Higginson and Company, Boston 
Merchants National Bank of Boston 
Morgan & Co., J. P., New York 
National Bank of Commerce, St. Louis 
National City Bank of New York 
National Shawmut Bank, Boston 
Northern Trust Company, Chicago 
Philadelphia National Bank 
Riggs National Bank of Wasb‘ngton, D. C. 
Standard Bank of South africa, Ltd., 
New York 


Chief Agents in Canada: 
CANADIAN BANK OF COMMERCE BANK OF MONTREAL 


Other Agents and Correspondents in Canada: 
American Express Company Dominion Express Company, Toronto 
Bank of Nova Scotia Imperial Bank of Canada 
Dominion Bank Royal Bank of Canada 
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National Bank of Australasia, Ltd. 


ESTABLISHED 1858 


Head Office: MELBOURNE 


i 


Authorized Capital 
Capital Paid Up......... 
iisiate 9,584,110 
aioe 6,562,500 


Total Assets on 30th eerie iy 1923, $176,912,650 


DIRECTORS 
Sir JOHN GRICE, Chairman HON. F. G. CLARKE, M.L.C. 
EDWARD TRENCHARD, Esq., Vice-Chairman BOWES KELLY, Esq. 
J. NEWMAN BARKER, Esq. HUGH M. STRACHAN, Esq. 
Chief Manager: Deputy Chief Manager Pig “a: 
E. H. WREFORD JAMES WILSON HADLEY 
Inspector and Manager, Foreign Department: E. J. OSHORNE 


OFFICES 
VICTORIA, Head Office and 139 Branches NEW SOUTH WALES, Sydney and ‘26 Branches 
S. AUSTRALIA, Adelaide and 48 Branches QUEENSLAND, Brisbane and 34 Branches 
WEST AUSTRALIA, Perth and 36 Branches TASMANIA, Hobart and Launceston. 


Agents in all important towns in New Zealand. 
LONDON OFFICE, 7 Lothbury, E. C.—Sub-Branch, Australia House. 


Board of Advice: R. H. CAIRD, Esq., J.P. Hon. Sir ARTHUR LYULPH STANLEY, K.C.M.G. 
The Right Hon. Lord INVERFORTH, P.c. 


AGENTS AND CORRESPONDENTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 


Trade Bills discounted or collected. Foreign Bills bought or collected. Moneys remitted to 
all parts by Drafts, Telegraphic or Cable Transfers. Circular and other Letters of — 
issued, available in Australasia and Abroad for Touring and Commercial n 
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English, Scottish & Australian Bank, 


Limited 
Authorized Capital ... . . . . $15,000,000 
Subscribed Capital. . .. . . . . $15,000,000 
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Paid-up Capital . . . . $7,500,000 

Further Liability of Shareholders . - $7,500,000 

Reserve Fund .. . « + « $8,100,000 
HEAD OFFIC 


and 325 Branches and Agencies in Australia 
Banking and Exchange Business of every description transacted with 
Australia. BILLS NEGOTIATED or sent for COLLECTION. RE- 
MITTANCES made by TELEGRAPHIC TRANSFER. WOOL and 
PRODUCE CREDITS arranged. LETTERS of CREDIT and 
DRAFTS issued on all the Branches of the Bank. 


Chief Agents in United States 
NEW YORK—Guaranty Trust Company of New York. 
CHICAGO—First National Bank. 
SAN FRANCISCO—Crocker National Bank. 
E. M. JANION, Manager. 
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, HE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835) 
Paid-up Capital - - - - 
Reserve Fund- - - - - 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors 

under the Charter - - 


EDMUND GODWARD, Manager 


Branches in Australia 






| 
Head Office, 4 Threadneedle Street, London, E. C. 2 








- £4,000,000 
- £3,625,000 


- £4,000,000 
£11,625,000 


West End Branch, 17 Northumberland Avenue, London, W. C. 2 


Queensland, Conta. 


Principal Correspondents in North America 
CANADA: UNITED STATES, Contd.: 


Bank of Montreal 
Canadian Bank of Commerce 


National City Bank of New York 

Continental & Commercial Nat. Bk. of Chicago 
Corn Exchange Seated —s = — 
Illinois Merchants Trust 
National Bank of the Re nile, "Chie 


| 
UNITED STATES: | 
Fourth Street National k, Philade phia 


| 

Bank of New York & Trust Co., New York 
} Wells Fargo Nevada National Bank of San 
} 


Hanover National Bank, New York 
Francisco 


National Bank of Commerce, New York 
Offer facilities for the transaction of every description of Banking Businessin Australia jij 


i and New Zealand. Negotiate or Collect Bills. Issue Telegraphic Transfers, Letters of [ff 
|| Credit and Drafts, also Circular Notes and Circular Credits, on all parts of the world H 


VICTORIA Victoria, Contd. N.S. Wales, Contd. 
Melbourne: 394 & Sale Dorrigo Oakey 
396 Collins St.: 384 Shepparton Dubbo Richmond 
Elizabeth St.: 71 Stawell Forbes — pton 
Collins St. East Stony Creek Glen Innes Rom 
Strathmerton Goulburn Toogoolawah 
Tallangatta Grafton Toowoomba 
ae — Townsville 
= Traralgon owlon, 
= Tungamah Jerilderie SOUTH 
= Walwa ems psey — 
= 1 ogle Adelaide 
= Brighton 
= +4 t ; Warrnambool L nero weeriagh 
2 Wedderburn Maitland (West) Mount Barker 
= Welshpool Maitland (East) Port Lincoln 
= Wycheproot Moree Port Pirie 
= Yackandandah Murwillumbah Wirrabara 
= Yarram-Yarram Muswellbrook 
a Yarrawonga anne WESTERN 
= arromine AUSTRALIA 
z NEW SOUTH Newcastle 
= WALES Nowra Png 
= Sydney: Martin Orange a 
lig Pince: 64 Pitt St; Parkes mie ee | 
555 GeorgeSt.South Peak Hill Pres rei A 
Wentworth Avenne South Grafton tence 
E William Street trou Gnowangerup 
= Tamworth Kalgoorlie 
= Bondi Junction Tullamore Moora 
= Hurstville Wagga-Wagga Northam 
= Kogarah Wee W. Pingelly 
= Leichhardt Y Wagin 
= Marrickville oung Wickepin 
= Newtown QUEENSLAND TASMANIA 
= Petersham Brisbane b: 
= Albury Cairns Hobart 
= Ballina Charters Towers Burnie 
= Bathurst Chillagoe © Deloraine 
= one Cooyar Devonport 
= Bellingen Crow’s Nest Fingal 
= Berrigan Herbertop Latrobe 
= layney ee Launceston 
= Broken Hill swich Sheffield 
= (Belfast) Cootamundra Wingaroy, Stanley 
= orowa Longreach Ulverstone 
= St. James Crookwell Maryborough Wynyard 
= Branehes in ——, Zealand 
= acitington Beotee . Te Kuiti 
= arton ew P outh uka 
= Auckland vercargill Otaki _ ae 
= Christchureh Palmerston Nth. 
= Dannevirke Patea Timara 
= Dunedin Raetihi Waipawa 
= Eltham Rotorua Waipukurau 
= Featherston Stratford Wairoa 
= Feilding Taihape Wanganui 
= Gisborne Taumarunui Waverley 
= Gore Tauranga Whakatane | 
= Hamilton Te Aroha Whangurei | 
a 
i= 














STANDARD BANK 


OF SOUTH AFRICA, LIMITED 


(with which is incorporated the 
AFRICAN BANKING CORPORATION, LIMITED) 


Bankers to the Government of the Union of South Africa 
in Cape Province; to the Imperial Government in 
South Africa; and to the Administration of Rhodesia. 











Authorised Capital- - - - - £10,000,000 
| Subscribed Capital - - ‘ £8,916,660 
Paid-Up Capital - - - . - £2,229,165 
Reserve Fund - - - : - £2,893,335 
| Uncalled Capital’ - - - - - £6,687,495 
| £11,809,995 





| BANKING BUSINESS TRANSACTED 
IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD 





London Wall Branch : 63, London Wall, E. C. 2 
West End Branch: 9 Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 2 (Opposite the Royal Colonial Institute) 
Rotterdam Branch : 15, Coolsingel 
Hamburg Agency : Bank of British West Africa, Ltd., 49-53, Schauenburgerstrasse 


HEAD OFFICE: 10, Clements Lane, Lombard Street, London, E.C. 4. 
Branches and Agencies Throughout 
SOUTH and EAST AFRICA 


New York Agency: 67 Wall Street 
ROWLAND SMITH and R. GIBSON, Agents 
Representing in \ Bank of British West Africa, Ltd. 

New York / Bank of New South Wales 


The New York Agency 


| offers to Bankers and Merchants throughout the United States and 
| Canada its unsurpassed service for facilitating trade with 

| the markets of Africa, Australia and New Zealand. 

i 
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| Paid-up Capital - - 


3896 BRANCHES AND oi 


“ESTABLISHED 1817 


BANK oF NEW SOUTH WALES: 


AUSTRALIA 


Reserve Fund- - - 


Reserve Liability of 


Proprietors - - - 





OSCAR LINES, Generai Manager 
























































Head Office—George St., Sydney London Office—29 Threadneedle St., E. C. 
396 BRANCHES AND AGENCIES 


In all the Australian States, New Zealand, Fiji, Papua (New Guinea) and London 
Cable remittances made to and drafts drawn on Foreign Places DIRECT 
Foreign Bills Negotiated and Collected. Letters of Credit Issued. 
NEGOTIABLE THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
The bank collects for and undertakes the agency of other banks and transacts every 
description of Australian Banking Business 


Agents in New York: Netona city Bask of New Yo 


Agents in San Francisco, Bank of California National Association, Crocker National 
Bank and Anglo and London Paris National Bank 


- = = $30,000,000 | 
- - = 19,500,000 | 


- - + 30,000,000 | 
$79,500,000 | 


Aggregate Assets, 30th ill 1923, $380,152,170 
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Paris Office 
1 & 3 Rue des Italiens 


Guaranty Service in France 


MERICAN business with France is one of the 

most important factors in our foreign trade, 

and the volume of American travel there is great- 
ly exceeding its pre-war proportions. 


Our offices in Paris and Havre afford to our corres- 
pondent banks and their customers the advantages 
resulting from intimate knowledge of the require- 
ments of buyers and sellers in foreign markets. 
These branches are complete banking units, ren- 
dering the type of service to which Americans are 
accustomed at home. 


Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York 


NEW YORK LONDON PARIS BRUSSELS 
LIVERPOOL HAVRE ANTWERP 
































“Not how little ser- 
vice we can give, but 
how much ’—this has 
been the formula for 
many a successful busi- 
ness. 

The progressive bank 
is always on watch for 
anything to improve its 
service to depositors. 
That is why so many 
use National Safety 
Paper to protect checks 
against alteration — it 
makes the depositor 
feel that nothing has 
been left undone to 
safeguard his money. 

Ask your lithographer. 


George La Monte & Son 


Founpep 1871 


61 Broadway, New York 











